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RIPPLES 

Drop  a  pebble  in  the  water. 

At  the  exact  point  of  contact  there  is  a  distinct  agitation — a 
movement  of  the  main  body  of  water,  uhich  continues  all  the  icay 
to  the  bottom. 

Wavelets  spring  from  the  spot  and  race  outward  over  the 

1  surface  until  natural  resistance  overcomes  them. 

But  no  matter  how  many  pebbles  you  drop,  these  u'avelets  never 

1  .  reach  below  the  surface. 

Just  like  advertising. 

Launch  a  campaign  in  a  market  like  Chicago.  In  Chicago 

1  proper  the  effect  is  felt  all  the  way  to  the  bottom. 

In  surrounding  territory  wavelets  indicate  a  surface  disturbance 
— but  it  is  only  a  surface  disturbance. 

1  No  matter  how  many  campaigns  you  launch  the  result  will  be 

the  same.  A  visible  effect  on  the  spot  and  surface  indications  outside 

1  until  the  momentum  of  sales  effect  caused  by  the  campaign  is  inef- 

1  fectually  spent  over  the  wide  territory  that  the  ripples  cover. 

The  reason  why  The  Daily  News  is  so  uniformly  successful  in 
putting  the  advertising  message  over  in  Chicago  is  because  94%  of 
its  400,000  circulation  is  concentrated  in  one  spot,  and  the  full  effect 
of  its  advertising  influence  is  felt  straight  down  to  the  bottom  of 
the  Chicago  market. 

1  Concentrate  in  The  Dailv  News  in  Chicago. 

1 

The  Daily  News 

First  in  Chicago 

- - -  ^  . 

■J 
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These  papers  will  introduce 
you  to  the  right  people. 

MASSACHUSETTS— Population,  3,605,522 


Circu-  2,500 

10,000 

lation  lines 

lines 

Attleboro  Sun  .... 

..••(E) 

5,009  .0225 

.015 

Boston  Sunday  Advertiser 

(S)  388,559  .40 

.40 

Boston  American 

....(E)  291,461  .45 

.45 

Boston  Globe  . . . . 

(M&E)  286,886  .40 

.40 

Boston  Globe  . . . . 

. . . .  (S)  347,149  .45 

.45 

Boston  Post  ..... 

....(M)  407,787  .45 

.45 

Boston  Post  . 

. . . .  (S)  342,524  .35 

.35 

Boston  Record  . . 

....(E) 

42,189  .20 

.20 

Boston  Transcript 

...(E) 

33,404  .20 

.20 

*Fall  River  Herald... .  (E) 

10,140  .035 

.035 

iiFitchburg  Sentinel. .  (E) 

9,001  .04 

.03 

Haverhill  Gazette 

....(E) 

14,596  .041: 

.03 

Lynn  Item  . 

....(E) 

15,504  .055 

.04 

Lynn  Telegram- 

News  . •  • . 

.(E&S) 

15,677  .04 

.04 

Lowell  Courier- 

Citizen  . . 

(M&E) 

17,147  .045 

.045 

New  Bedford  Standard- 

Mercury  . 

(M&E) 

27,407  .07 

.07 

Salem  News  . . .  • 

....(E) 

18,811  .08** 

.07*** 

Worcester 

Telegram  . (M-S)  34,751  .13-.15  .12-.15 

MAINE— Population,  762,787 
Bangor  Daily  Commer¬ 
cial  . (E)  14,356  .04  .03 

Portland  Daily 

Press  . (M&S)  14,566  .03  .03 

Portland  Express  _ (E)  23,726  .08  .055 

Portland  Telegram  ...(S)  21,942  .071:  .055 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE— Population,  500,510 
*Ccncord  Daily 

Patriot  . . . (M&E)  3,518  .025  .015 

•Manchester  Union- 

Leader  . (M&E)  24,748  .08  .06 

RHODE  ISLAND— Population,  652,335. 
Newport  Daily  News.(E)  6,109  .0335  .0293 

Pawtucket  Times  ....  (E)  23,372  .06  .05 

Pawtuxet  Valley  Daily 

Times  (Arctic) . (E)  2,130  .021429  .021429 

'•Providence  Bulletin  (E)  54,632  .135  .135 

Providence  Journal  (M-S)  30,856  .08-.12  .08-.12 
Providence  Tribune  . .  (E)  26,729  .09  .08 

Westerly  Sun  ... - (E)  4,451  .02  .02 

Woonsocket  Call- 

Reporter  . (E)  12,662  .04  .035 

VERMONT— Population,  361,205. 

Barre  Times  . (E)  7,001  .0225**  .0175 

Burlington  Daily  News(E)  7,512  .035  .03 

Burlington  Free  Press(M)  11,117  .035  .035 

*Rutland  Herald  ....(M)  7,917  .025  .025 

St.  Johnsbury  Caledonian 
&  Newport  Record  (E)  2,460  .013  .013 

CONNECTICUT— Population,  1,138,036 
Bridgeport  Post- 

Telegram  . (M&E)  46,730  .115  .11 


Bridgeport  Post  . . 

...(S) 

16,653 

.065 

.06 

Hartford  Courant  . 

(M-S) 

28,743 

.06-.08 

.06-.08 

Hartford  Times  . . . 
New  Haven 

...(E) 

37,324 

.10 

.10 

Register  . 

(E&S) 

28,334 

.08 

.07 

New  London  Day.. 
New  London 

...(E) 

10,470 

.06 

.04 

Telegraph  . . 

Norwich  Evening 

...(M) 

5,120 

.0179 

.0179 

Record  . 

...(E) 

3,350 

.025 

.015 

Norwalk  Hour  ... 

...(E) 

3,860 

.025 

.025 

Stamford  Advocate 
Waterbury 

..(E) 

8,097 

.035 

.025 

Republican  . . 

Waterbury 

...(M) 

10,726 

.045 

.035 

Republican  . 

...(S) 

11,962 

.045 

.035 

Government  Statements,  April  1st,  1920. 

*A.  B.  C.  Report,  April  1st,  1920. 
tRate  on  3,000  lines. 

**Rate  on  3,500  lines.  ***Rate  on  7,000  lines. 
ttPublisher’s  Statement. 


New  England 
Vacationists 


Just  now  New  England  is  enter¬ 
taining  tourists  from  all  over  the 
country. 

People  are  going  there  by  train, 
by  boat,  by  auto — hundreds  of  thou- 
ands  of  them. 

Tradition,  history,  natural  beauty, 
climate,  all  join  in  attracting  tourists  to 
the  shrine  of  American  freedom. 

Your  Yankees  know  this.  It  is  an 
annual  pilgrimage  and  everything  is 
in  readiness. 

Good  roads,  good  hotels,  every¬ 
thing  for  the  comfort  and  convenience 
of  visitors. 

There  is  no  dull  season  in  New 
England,  nor  is  it  possible  to  measure 
the  cumulative  value  of  advertising 
placed  in  New  England. 

Your  tourist  is  interested  in  news 
in  New  England,  just  as  he  is  at  home 
and  he  buys  and  reads  the  New  Eng¬ 
land  daily  newspaper  while  he  is  in 
New  England. 

The  very  fact  that  he  is  a  tourist 
proves  that  he  has  money  to  spend  and 
is  willing  to  spend  it  in  New  England, 
while  he  is  there. 

These  New  England  daily  news¬ 
papers  reach  both  tourists  and  home 
folks — and  are  daily  guides  to  buying. 

Try  this  territory  out  and  see  how 
easy  it  is  to  get  new  business. 


The 

LARGEST  NEWSPAPER 

In  the  State  of  Connecticut 

The 

HARTFORD 

Sunday 

COURANT 


The 


LARGEST  “.r  PAPER 

In  the  State  of  Connecticut 


The 

HARTFORD 

Daily 

COURANT 


Grxlman.  NicoU  Ruikmatt 

RKPRESEl^TATIVZS 
"World  Bldg  Tributes  Bldg. 
TdeiJJ  yorkr  Cktcd^o 
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Dominate  Philadelohia 


U.  S.  Census  figures  again  confirm  its  rank 
as  the  third  largest  market  in  America. 

Population  within  city  limits .  1,823,158 

Population  of  Philadelphia  trading  territory .  3,000,000 

Separate  dwellings  in  Philadelphia .  400,000 

Manufacturing  places  in  “The  World’s  Workshop” .  16,000 

Wholesalers,  retailers,  jobbers .  48,000 

You  can  at  one  cost  reach  the  greatest  number 
of  possible  consumers  in  the  Philadelphia  terri¬ 
tory  by  concentrating  your  advertising  in  the 
newspaper  “nearly  everybody  reads” — 

The  Bulletin 

Net  paid  average  circulation  for  the  six  months  ending 
April  1, 1920,  as  per  U.  S.  Post  Office  report:  466,732  copies 
a  day. 

No  prize,  premium,  coupon  or  other  artificial  methods  of 
stimulating  circulation  have  ever  been  used  by  The  Bulletin. 

“In  Philadelphia 
Nearly  Everybody  Reads 

The  Bulletin” 


EDITOR&PUBLISHER 

Issued  every  Saturday — forms  closing  at  ten  P.  M.  on  the  Thursday  preceding  the 
^  date  of  publication — ^by  the  Editor  and  Publisher  Co.,  Suite  1117,  New  York  World 
Building,  63  Park  Row,  New  York  City.  Private  Branch  Telephone,  Beekman  4330. 
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HUGH  BAILUE,  REPORTER,  GOES  BACK  FOR  FACTS 

Jumps  the  Ropes  at  G.  O.  P.  Convention  and  Breaks  Down  Reserve  of  Senator  Lodge 
— When  a  Boy,  He  Saw  His  Father  and  Grandfather  Score  Beats  on  Same  Paper 


T  OOKING  backward  we  find  that  our 
^  lioyhood  envy  settled  on  the  son  of  a 
man  who  knew  Washington  and  a  man 
who  was  on  the  platform  at  Gettysburg 
when  President  Lincoln  made  his  great 
speech,  but  what,  we  ask  you,  is  that 
compared  to  knowing  the  fellow  that 
Senator  Lodge  threatened  to  throw  out 
of  his  squared  circle  at  the  Republican 
National  Convention  of  1S>20? 

The  two  outstanding  features  of  the 
late  gathering  in  Chicago  were  the 
strategic  retreat  of  Hugh  Baillie  from 
the  speakers’  platform  and  the  nomina¬ 
tion  of  Warren  G.  Harding  for  pres¬ 
ident  the  following  day.  Both  are 
newspapermen,  and  if  the  dope  is  right 
the  two  happenings  were  related. 

The  Baillie  event  happened  in  a  very- 
matter-of-fact  sort  of  way.  It  really 
started  when  the  United  Press  ordered, 
Hugh  to  drop  his  regular  work  as  man¬ 
ager  of  its  Washington  Bureau  and 
prepare  to  cover  the  conventions. 

'Things  just  naturally  have  to  ’happen 
where  Hugh  is — you  can  tell  that  by  the 
swing  of  his  arms,  the  set  of  his  jaw 
and  the  way  he  says  ocll. 

Hugh  Baillie  has  no  handicaps  as  a 
newspaperman.  If  the  scholarly  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Massachusetts  who  presided  at 
Chicago  had  known  more  about  Hugh 
he  would  probably  have  been  more  re¬ 
served  in  his  orders  and  declarations. 

Has  Old-Fashioned  Ideas 

Hugh  is  very  old-fashioned  in  some 
of  his  views.  For  instance,  he  believes 
that  a  reporter  should  go  get  the  facts 
himself  instead  of  taking  somebody 
else’s  word  for  them,  and  when  he  took 
his  seat  in  the  press  gallery  at  Chicago, 
and  surveyed  the  vast  assembly,  he  did 
not  forget  that  he  was  present  as  one 
of  the  representatives  of  all  the  people, 
and  what  was  fit  to  happen  there  was  fit 
to  print. 

Hugh’s  general  idea,  that  if  it  was  fit 
to  happen  it  would  be  fit  to  print,  since 
this  was  a  place  where  a  possible  presi¬ 
dent  was  to  be  named,  started  all  the 
trouble. 

It  was  sweltering  hot  Saturday  morn¬ 
ing  and  the  Chicago  convention  was 
nearing  a  close.  During  the  night  the 
decks  had  been  cleared  for  action  and 
everybody  was  awaiting  the  expected, 
when  Senator  Lodge  summoned  former 
Governor  Willis,  Harding’s  big  fighting 
man,  to  the  platform.  The  action  was 
about  to  start.  Associated  Press,  United 
Press  and  International  News  Service 
men  climbed  upon  the  platform.  Some¬ 
thing  was  about  to  happen  and  three 
live  newspaper  men,  heads  down  and 
leaning  forward,  were  about  to  get  an 
“car  full.”  Then  something  did  happen. 

Senator  Ixidge  discovered  Hugh 
Baillie  of  the  U.  P. 

It  is  easy  to  understand  how  his  eye 


By  BEN  MELLON 


lighted  on  Baillie,  for  Hugh  is  built 
that  way — right  up  in  the  air  and  more 
so  than  usual.  It  is  also  easy  to  under¬ 
stand  why  a  haircut  like  Hugh 
Baillie’s — haircut  is  charitable,  some 
people  call  it  a  near  shave — would 
grate  on  the  sensibilities  of  a  man  who 
had  cultivated  a  beard  throughout  the 
greater  part  of  his  life. 

“Get  off  the  platform,”  ordered  Chair¬ 
man  Lodge. 

“Not  me,”  shot  back  Baillie. 

“Throw  him  off,”  shouted  the  Chair¬ 
man  in  his  most  scholarly  senatorial 
style. 

“Try  it,”  replied  Baillie. 

The  Red  Rope  Broke 

The  red  rope  around  the  platform  was 
broken.  In  the  breaking  Hugh  Baillie 
took  a  generous  swing,  some  say  at 
Senator  Lodge,  others  say  at  the  scr- 
gcant-at-arms  who  did  the  rushing. 
Hugh  himself  as  a  witness  on  the  ques¬ 
tion  is  generously  impersonal  and  says 
that  it  was  for  anylwdy  in  its  way. 
When  Hugh  made  a  final  strategic  re¬ 
treat  from  the  platform,  talking  softly 
to  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  all 
the  while,  famous  reporters  like  .Arthur 
Bri.sbane  rushed  up  to  interview  him. 
Later,  when  he  passed,  the  entire  Con¬ 
necticut  delegation  stood  up  and  gave 
him  a  cheer.  Some  persons  are  kind 
enough  to  say  that  if  Baillie  had  talked 
out  loud  so  all  the  convention — 
which  was  listening — could  have  heard, 
the  Wood  and  Lowden  votes  would  have 
swung  to  him.  When  a  reporter  stands 
up  in  a  Republican  National  Convention 


— stands  up  and  battles  (almost)  for  his 
rights  and  the  news  the  natural  query  is : 

“How  did  he  get  that  way?” 

With  Baillie  the  answer  is  easy.  He 
is  a  newspaper  reporter,  first,  last  and 
always,  by  birth,  inclination,  training 
and  choice.  His  is  a  newspaper  family. 
We  don’t  know  just  how  many  of  his 
ancestors  were  newspaper  people  in 
Scotland,  but  there  were  some  among 
them. 

Hugh  was  Iwrn  in  Brooklyn,  and  at 
the  time  that  event  happened,  both  his 
father  and  grandfather  were  members 
of  the  staff  of  the  New  York  Tribune. 
His  grandfather,  Maj.  John  B.  Hays, 
was  for  a  number  of  years  president  of 
the  Association  of  City  Hall  Reporters 
of  New  York. 

Following  Hugh’s  day  under  the  spot¬ 
light  at  Chicago,  Arthur  Brisbane  wrote 
that  he  was  a  son  of  the  late  David  G. 
Baillie,  a  famous  reporter,  well  known 
to  oldtimers,  who  always  got  what  he 
went  after.  It  is  all  true,  except  the 
tense.  David  G.,  like  his  son  Hugh,  is 
still  getting  what  he  goes  after. 

Family  Scoops 

Hugh  Baillie’s  earliest  recollections 
are  of  stories  of  “beats”  that  his  father 
and  grandfather  were  putting  over 
daily  on  the  Tribune  and  added  to  this 
was  the  word  of  his  mother  that  his 
great-grandfather  as  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  a  newspaper  at  Meadville, 
Pennsylvania,  had  been  one  of  the 
greatest  newspapermen  the  family  had 
ever  produced.  His  great-grandmother 
was  a  Mead. 


p  S. — Young  Hugh  ■ 
*  Baillie  is  back, 
just  where  he  was,  get¬ 
ting  news.  He  is  a  good 
reporter. — Arthur  Bris¬ 
bane. 


■  When  David  G.  left  the  Tribune,  it 
was  to  join  the  World.  Hugh  was  then 
noticing  people.  The  late  Joe  Jefferson 
became  his  favorite — not  Joe  Jeffer¬ 
son  on  the  stage,  but  Joe  Jefferson, 
teller  of  stories,  who  would  take  him 
on  his  knee  or  watch  him  as  he  romped 
on  the  shores  of  Buzzards’  Bay. 

When  Hugh’s  father  resigned  as 
literary  secretary  to  Andrew  Carnegie, 
and  took  his  family  west,  the  elder 
Baillie  became  associate  editor  of  the 
old  Los  Angeles  Herald  and  Hugh 
finished  his  preliminary  education  at  the 
University  of  California  and  then  be¬ 
came  a  reporter  on  the  Los  Angeles 
Record. 

Up  and  down  the  coast  he  is  not  quite 
so  well  known  personally  as  Hugh  as 
his  full  name  would  indicate.  Early  in 
his  career,  some  one  dubbed  him 
“Speed”  and  it  has  stuck. 

Shortly  after  the  United  Press  dis¬ 
covered  “Speed”  and  took  him  up  to 
their  San  Francisco  Bureau,  he  dis¬ 
covered  the  daughter  of  Winfield  Scott, 
of  the  San  Francisco  Examiner,  who 
was  then  a  reporter  on  that  same  news¬ 
paper.  Miss  Scott,  newspaper  writer,  is 
now  Mrs.  Hugh  Baillie  and  everybody 
says  that  Hugh  Scott  Baillie— walking 
and  talking,  thank  you — gives  every  in¬ 
dication  of  great  reportorial  ability. 

Hugh  Baillie’s  outstanding  character¬ 
istics  are  many  and  they  stick  right  out 
at  you — but  the  thing  that  puts  him  over 
big  wherever  he  goes  is  the  fact  that  he 
is  a  newspaper  reporter  24  hours  a  day 
— he  even  puts  pep  into  the  Washington 
report  of  the  U.  P. ;  his  favorite  exercise 
is  a  Ford ;  his  favorite  food  corned  beef 
and  cabbage;  his  favorite  collars  arc 
soft,  and  he  doesn’t  believe  ih  deuces 
wild. 

A  Pretty  Howd’ye  Do 

“It’s  a  pretty  howd’ye  do,  that  the  son 
of  President  McKinley’s  personal  press 
representative  at  the  first  nominating 
convention  should  be  treated  as  Hugh 
was  at  CTiicago,”  remarked  the  David 
G.  the  other  day. 

That’s  what  a  number  of  people  have 
been  thinking. 

What  chance,  however,  does  the  chair¬ 
man  of  any  convention  have  in  bluffing 
a  newspaper  reporter  who  knows  what 
he  wants  and  is  not  afraid  to  go  after 
it — especially  if,  as  in  the  case  of  Hugh 
Baillie,  he  had  a  childhood  pull  with 
President  and  Mrs.  Grover  Cleveland 
and  has  photographs  to  prove  that  even 
before  he  learned  to  shave  he  was  on 
intimate  terms  with  President  and  Mrs. 
William  McKinley. 
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PRESS  KNOCKS  ’EM  COLD 
AT  SAN  FRANCISCO 

Convention  CorrespondenU  Lords  of 
Market  Street — Time  Difference  Re* 
verses  Working  Hours  of  Morning 
and  Evening  Reporters 

By  Robert  T.  Barry 


(.Exclusive  Teletraph  to  Edito*  &  Publishbb) 

San  Francisco,  June  30. — If  the  east¬ 
ern  newspaper  men,  especially  the  corps 
of  Washington  correspondents,  created 
a  furore  in  Chicago  with  their  walking 
sticks  they  have  scored  a  complete  knock¬ 
out  in  San  Francisco.  They  have 
knocked  ’em  cold,  that’s  all.  They  are 
the  lords  of  Market  street  and  the  cafes. 
Such  personages  as  Cabinet  officers. 
United  States  Senators  and  Presidential 
candidates — each  of  which  is  a  numer¬ 
ous  clan — are  running  second  in  popu¬ 
larity  to  the  news  gatherers  and  ‘‘com¬ 
mentators.” 

Chicago  was  so  busy  dogging  its  own 
taxicabs  it  found  little  time  for  enter¬ 
tainment  of  newspaper  men,  but  not  so 
out  here,  where  a  booster  is  born  every 
minute  and  two  tourists  arrive  to  hear 
h !m  tell  about  the  glories  of  California. 

Except  for  a  small  minority  that  con¬ 
tracted  colds  and  grouches  in  the  vary¬ 
ing  breezes  from  the  bay,  the  aggrega¬ 
tion  of  writers  is  a  thoroughly  contented 
lot.  The  press  arrangements  at  the 
Auditorium  are  admirable  in  every  re¬ 
spect.  The  Democratic  National  and 
local  committees  seemed  to  have  spared 
no  expense  to  promote  the  comfort  and 
facilitate  the  work  of  the  newspaper 
men.  That  is  especially  true  of  the 
workrooms  of  the  press  associations 
under  the  platform. 

The  difference  in  time  has  quite  natur¬ 
ally  been  a  severe  handicap.  Working 
hours  have  ,been  turned  around. 

The  correspondents  for  afternoon  pa¬ 
pers  are  working  until  long  after  mid¬ 
night  and  the  morning  papers  group 
scurries  around  early  in  the  day.  Most 
of  the  morning  paper  copy  is  being  filed 
before  seven  o’clock  at  night.  The  tele¬ 
graph  companies  have  done  well  under 
the  circumstances,  but  serious  delays 
in  transmission  have  occurred,  causing 
missed  editions. 

It  is  something  of  a  novelty  to  see 
morning  paper  men  dancing  at  Tait’s 
at  ten  in  the  evening  or  the  afternoon 
crowd  appearing  for  breakfast  at  the 
St.  Francis  at  noon. 

Flowers  from  the  hotel  managements, 
fruit  from  all  manner  of  civic  organiza¬ 
tions  and  a  thoroughly  delightful  out¬ 
ing  at  Mayor  Rolph’s  ranch  have  done 
much  to  elicit  smiles  even  from  the 
blase  old  timers. 

The  number  of  men  covering  this  con¬ 
vention  for  the  eastern  papers  is  smaller 
than  at  Chicago  but  nearly  all  of  the 
Washington  correspondents  and  the  po¬ 
litical  writers  of  note  are  on  the  job. 
The  “trained  seal”  clement  is  no  less 
numerous. 


ANOTHER  JOB  FOR  MILUS 


Indianapolu  Chamber  of  Commerce 
Name*  Him  Director  of  Promotion 

(Special  to  Editor  &  Publisher.) 
Indianatolis. — Fred  Millis,  assistant 
advertising  manager  of  the  Indianapolis 
News,  who  won  merited  praise  for  his 
work  as  executive  secretary  of  the  con¬ 
vention  board  which  represented  the 
Indianapolis  Advertising  Qub  in  enter¬ 
taining  the  recent  A.  A.  C.  W.  conven¬ 
tion,  has  been  appointed  director  of 
promotion  for  the  Indianapolis  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  which  has  taken  over  the 
program  formulated  by  the  Ad  Qub 
convention  board  to  make  Indianapolis 
the  best  appreciated  city  in  America. 


Creation  of  a  junior  chamber  of  com¬ 
merce  is  a  part  of  the  enlarged  program 
and  will  be  one  of  the  first  duties  as¬ 
signed  to  Mr.  Millis,  who  expects  to 
enroll  about  1,000  of  the  younger  busi¬ 
ness  men  of  the  city  in  the  new  organ¬ 
ization. 

Mr.  Millis,  in  addition  to  his  duties 
on  the  News,  from  which  he  received  a 
leave  of  absence  for  his  A.  A.  C.  W. 
convention  work,  is  also  secretary- 
treasurer  of  the  Newspaper  Department 
of  the  Associated  Advertising  Clubs.  • 


MAY  GAIN  IS  21  PER  CENT 


Newspi^er  Advertising  in  20  Leading 
Cities  Totalled  99,163,088  Lines 

Twenty-one  per  cent  is  the  approxi¬ 
mate  gain  in  the  newspaper  advertising 
in  twenty  leading  cities  of  the  United 
States  for  May,  1920,  over  the  same 
month  last  year,  according  to  figures 
just  issued  by  the  New  York  Evening 
Post  Statistical  Bureau.  Advertising  in 
the  97  newspapers  in  May  of  this  year 
totalled  99,163,088  lines,  while  last  year 
it  was  82,216,163  lines,  a  gain  for  this 
year  of  16,950,925  lines.  This  com¬ 
pares  with  the  total  for  April,  1920,  of 
93,454,393  lines,  which  was  a  gain  of  20 
per  cent  over  April  of  the  previous 
year.  The  tabulation  by  cities  follows : 

1920  1919  Gain 


Xcw  York.... 

14.898,037 

12,290,390 

2,607,647 

liimiinRfaaui. . . 

2,425,822 

1,784,328 

6411,494 

(Jhicaso  . 

6.e05,613 

5,915,181 

690,432 

Philadelphia. . . 

8,123,037 

6,908,291 

1,214,746 

I.os  Angeles. . 

.  6.666,716 

5,157,586 

1,509,130 

.taltiirorc  . 

5,825,165 

4,784,001 

1.041,164 

Iloscon  . 

,  6,039,250 

5,143,484 

895,766 

Detroit  . 

.  5,497,240 

4,657,030 

840,210 

Cleveland  . 

.  5,194,800 

4,228,425 

966,375 

Washington  ... 

.  4,365,528 

4,067,871 

297,657 

St.  Louis . 

.  3,937,180 

3,200280 

736,900 

Indianapolif-  . 

.  3,563,883 

3,131,736 

432,147 

Minneapolis. . . 

3,655,932 

2,843,022 

812,910 

.  2.755,452 

2,260,133 

495,319 

Milwaukee  .... 

.  3,158,340 

2,560,291 

598,049 

San  Erancisco 

.  4,189,640 

3,199,448 

990,192 

New  Orleans.. 

,  3,301,713 

2,509,320 

792,393 

Cincinnati  . . . 

.  3,543,000 

2,843,400 

699,600 

.  2,951,658 

2,606,998 

344,660 

Houston  .... 

,  2,469,082 

2,124,948 

344,134 

Totals . 

.99,163,088 

82,216,163 

16,950,928 

Mexico  Lifts  Censorship 

A  cablegram  to  the  Department  of 
Commerce  from  Trade  Commissioner 
Cunningham,  Mexico  City,  June  24, 
states  that  the  Mexican  Government  has 
lifted  the  censorship  from  all  telegraphic 
and  cable  communication  with  foreign 
countries.  No  restrictions  will  be 
placed  in  the  future  on  commercial  and 
press  dispatches. 


Boston  Post  Raisos  Ad  Rate 

Boston. — The  Post,  starting  July  1,  is 
making  an  independent  advance  in  ad¬ 
vertising  rates,  the  general  run-of-paper 
advertising  rate  after  that  date  being  60 
cents  a  line  daily  and  55  cents  a  line 
Sunday.  Several  other  changes  in  spe¬ 
cial  classifications  will  b^  made  at  the 
same  date. 


Junldn  Sells  Creston  Paper 

Creston,  la. — Paul  S.  Junkin  has  sold 
the  Daily  Advertiser-Gazette  to  DeWitte 
Sowers,  business  manager  of  the  paper 
and  W.  A.  Roseberry,  for  fourteen  years 
head  of  the  mechanical  department.  Mr. 
Junkin  has  not  yet  announced  his  fu¬ 
ture  plans.  He  recently  acquired  the  Ft. 
Madison  (la.)  Daily  Democrat. 


Artists  Form  Non-Unioii  Body 

Kansas  City,  Mo. — Commercial  and 
newspaper  artists  to  the  number  of  75  at 
a  meeting  here  last  week,  discussed  the 
organization  of  an  independent  profes¬ 
sional  organization.  It  will  not  affiliate 
with  the  international  photogravers’  or¬ 
ganization. 


Now  Home  in  Perth  Amboy 

Perth  Amboy,  N.  J. — The  Evening 
News  has  moved  into  its  new  building 
on  Jefferson  street. 


FT.  FRANCES  DROPS  ALL 
CANADIAN  PAPERS 


Government  May  Use  Coercion  to  As¬ 
sure  Dominion  Customers  of  Supply, 
After  Offer  of  Half  Disputed 
Tonnage  by  Booth 


tBy  Telegraph  to  Editob  &  Publishes) 

Ottawa,  Ont.,  June  28. — An  offer  to 
guarantee  half  of  the  amount  of  news¬ 
print  paper  now  in  dispute  between  the 
Canadian  daily  newspapers  and  the 
newsprint  manufacturers,  which  amounts 
to  about  2,750  tons  per  year,  has  been 
made  to  a  committee  of  the  Cabinet  by 
John  R.  Booth.  It  is  now  up  to  the 
government  to  compel  the  Fort  Frances 
Pulp  &  Paper  Company  to  supply  the 
remainder  of  the  quota. 

The  action  of  Mr.  Booth,  it  is  under¬ 
stood,  is  to  do  away  with  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  condemn  the  newsprint  manu¬ 
facturers  generally  for  failure  to  supply 
newsprint  paper  in  Canada. 

“Instead  of  saying  the  newsprint 
manufacturers  are  not  supplying,  it  is 
now  up  to  Fort  Frances  to  make  good. 
If  there  is  a  shortage,  it  is  not  the  fault 
of  the  Eastern  newsprint  mills,”  stated 
one  of  the  counsel  formerly  connected 
with  the  newsprint  inquiry. 

What  effect  the  offer  of  Mr.  Booth 
will  have  in  staying  the  action  of  the 
government  in  the  passage  of  legisla¬ 
tion,  licensing  the  export  of  paper  and 
compelling  Canadian  newspapers  to  be 
first  supplied,  as  requested  by  the  Can¬ 
adian  Daily  Newspaper  .Association,  is 
problematical.  What  is  thought,  how¬ 
ever,  is  that  the  offer  of  Mr.  Booth  will 
largely  remove  the  cause  for  complaint 
and  if  so,  it  will  be  a  matter  for  the 
government  to  settle  with  Fort  Frances 
firm,  instead  of  passing  legislation  af¬ 
fecting  all  the  Canadian  newsprint  mills. 

The  Fort  Frances  Pulp  &  Paper  Com¬ 
pany  have  formally  notified  all  their 
Canadian  customers  that  they  will  not 
continue  to  supply  them  with  news¬ 
print  paper  after  July  1.  and  for  the 
present  at  least,  will  make  no  sales  of 
roll  news  in  Canada. 


WESTERN  MEN  IN  MONTREAL 


Ask  Ottawa  Aid  in  Getting  Paper  for 
Prairie  Provinces 

(By  Telegraph  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 

Montreai.,  June  28. — A  deputation  of 
newspaper  men  from  Saskatchewan  are 
now  in  Montreal,  interviewing  the  paper 
mill  people  in  an  effort  to  arrange  for 
a  sufficient  supply  of  newsprint.  The 
deputation  consists  of  Burford  Hooke, 
Regina  Leader;  W.  F.  Herman,  Saska¬ 
toon  Star;  Hugh  Pette,  Moose  Jaw 
News,  and  H.  M.  Heuston,  Prince 
.Albert  Herald. 

The  difficulty,  according  to  Mr. 
Heuston,  is  that  these  papers  have  been 
looking  to  the  Fort  Frances  mills  for 
supplies,  but  that  company  has  been  un¬ 
able  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the 
Saskatchewan  publishers.  Consequently 
the  newspapers  are  under  the  necessity 
of  securing  a  supply  elsewhere,  and  the 
committee  was  requested  to  discuss  the 
matter  with  the  Ottawa  Government. 
Mr.  Heuston  hopes  for  a  satisfactory 
solution  of  the  problem,  as  the  Ottawa 
Government  is  endeavoring  to  act  as  an 
intermediary,  without  recourse  to  legis¬ 
lation. 


WORLD  PRESS  CONGRESS  OFF 


Will  B*  Held  in  Sydney.  N.  S.  W., 
March- April,  1921 

Columbia,  Mo. — Dean  Walter  Wil¬ 
liams  of  the  School  of  Journalism  of 
the  University  of  Missouri,  president  of 


the  Press  Congress  of  the  World,  an¬ 
nounced  today  that  the  Executive  Com¬ 
mittee  of  Congress,  in  conference  with 
the  New  South  Wales  government,  has 
reset  the  date  of  the  Congress  for 
March-April,  1921. 

Various  conflicting  world  meetings 
and  other  apparently  unavoidable  condi¬ 
tions  for  the  present  year  made  the 
postponement  of  the  Congress  sessions 
appear  desirable  both  to  the  host  gov¬ 
ernment  and  the  Executive  Committee. 
•Appointments  of  delegates  heretofore 
made  will  hold  for  the  1921  session. 


ICemell  Joins  Sun-Herald 

John  Kernell,  who  supervised  adver¬ 
tising  copy  for  the  foreman  of  the  New 
York  Times  composing  room,  has  joined 
the  Sun  and  New  York  Herald  as  make¬ 
up  man.  Mr.  Kernell  has  been  on  the 
staff  of  the  New  York  Times  in  various 
capacities  connected  with  the  advertis¬ 
ing  department  for  13  years.  He  served 
the  Times  for  several  years  as  adver¬ 
tising  solicitor  and  make-up  man. 


Buffalo  Publisher  Bankrupt 

Buffalo. — Listing  liabilities  of  $358,- 
928  and  assets  of  $160  David  L.  Davis, 
former  publisher  of  Harmony,  Chau¬ 
tauqua  county,  has  filed  a  petition  in 
bankruptcy  in  Federal  court  here. 

The  creditors  are  widely  scattered, 
most  of  them  being  dealers  in  publishers’ 
supplies.  Of  the  assets  $110  are  claimed 
exempt  as  household  and  personal  goods. 


Buffalo  Commercial  Starts  "Colyum” 

Buffalo. — After  being  "colyumless” 
for  109  years  the  Buffalo  Commercial 
has  finally  joined  the  “colyum”  news¬ 
papers,  with  “My  Column”  by  Roy 
Crandall,  who  announces  that  it  forever 
bars  poetry  and  will  appear  “when  the 
conductor  feels  like  writing  it  and  when 
the  publisher  will  print  it.” 


Osarks  Use  42  Dailies 

Joplin,  Mo. — The  first  formal  adver¬ 
tising  campaign  to  place  the  Ozarks  be¬ 
fore  the  country  as  the  “playground  of 
the  nation”  was  presented  in  advertise¬ 
ments  published  in  42  daily  newspapers 
of  the  South  and  middlewest,  in  semi¬ 
weekly  publications  of  country-wide  cir¬ 
culation  and  two  outing  magazines. 


Charter  for  Coffeyville  Paper 

Coffeyville,  Kan. — A.  J.  Valentine, 
owner  of  the  Morning  News,  has  in¬ 
corporated  the  Valentine  Publishing 
Company  to  take  over  publication  of  the 
paper. 


New  Intertype  Officers 

Harry  G.  Williams  was  elected  assis¬ 
tant  secretary  and  Hammond  Hardy 
assistant  treasurer  of  the  Intertype  Cor¬ 
poration  at  a  meeting  of  the  board  of 
directors  last  week. 


ChiesLgo  Publishor  Weds 

Chicago. — ^John  C.  Eastman,  publisher 
of  the  Chicago  Journal  was  married 
June  24  to  Miss  Catherine  M.  Matter, 
daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Phillip  Mat¬ 
ter  of  Marion,  Indiana. 


London  Office  for  Ledger  Senrice 

Philadelphia.— Carl  W.  Ackerman, 
chief  of  the  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger 
Foreign  Service,  this  week  announced  the 
opening  of  a  London  office  at  Trafalgar 
Buildings,  1  Charing  Cross,  W.  C.  2. 


New  Stereo  Scale  in  Billings 

Billings,  Mont.  —  The  stereotypers 
here  have  negotiated  the  following  scale : 
Day  rate,  $6.72;  night,  $7.75. 


Editor  &  Publisher  for  July  3,  1920 


NEWS  FROM  ORENT  SIFTED  BY  ALEN  CENSORS 

American  Press  Cable  CcMinections  with  Japan  and  China  are  Controlled  by  Foreig^n  Interests — 
•  Isle  of  Looms  in  International  Importance — American  Papers  in  Far  East 


American  publishers  should  awake 
to  the  necessity  for  straifht  news 
from  the  Orient.  News  coming  from 
American  sources  in  the  Orient  to 
America  should  not 
pass  through  for¬ 
eign  hands.  To¬ 
day  nations  and 
peoples  have  press 
agents.  Every  de¬ 
sire  which  seeks 
publicity  or  seeks 
to  hide  true  facts 
is  at  work  in  the 
Orient  just  as 
surely  as  similar 
desires  to  express 
or  suppress  ema- 
Dean  Palmer  nate  from  Wash¬ 
ington.  Better 
than  any  League  of  Nations  for  the  fu¬ 
ture  peace  of  the  world  will  be  honest 
news  exchanged  freely  from  one  nation 
to  another. 

A  cause  of  great  concern  among  the 
.\merican  publishers  in  the  Orient  is 
the  lack  of  a  proper  cable  news  service 
to  and  from  the  United  States.  Some 
small  improvement  has  been  made  since 
January  last  in  the  news  service  to  the 
Philippines,  but  that  to  China  and  Japan 
still  needs  improving. 

In  the  Spring  of  1919,  V.  S.  Mc- 
Clatchy,  of  the  Sacramento  Bee,  made  a 
tour  of  the  Orient.  Like  most  Americans 
in  the  East,  Mr.  McClatchy  became  in¬ 
terested  in  the  political  situation,  and 
was  impressed  by  the  lack  of  proper 
cable  news  service  between  America  and 
.\sia.  .\t  that  time  most  of  the  cable 
news  used  by  newspapers  in  the  Orient 
came  from  Reuter’s  Agency  from  Eu¬ 
rope  by  way  of  Ceylon  and  the  Straits 
Settlements.  Naturally,  the  amount  of 
.\mcrican  news  thus  relayed  through 
Europe  was  very  small  and  often  quite 
inaccurate. 

McClatchy’s  Work 

Oriental  news  to  the  United  States 
came  through  the  Kokusai  -Agency,  a 
news  service  owned  and  oi)erated  by  the 
Japanese  Government.  Mr.  McClatchy 
became  convinced  that  the  Kokusai 
Agency  was  coloring  its  news  and  giving 
it  a  Japanese  tinge.  To  any  American 
who  has  studied  the  situation,  this  fact 
needs  no  demonstration.  However,  the 
Kukusai  .Agency,  with  that  strange  Jap¬ 
anese  twist  of  character  which  can  only 
be  compared  to  certain  Prussian  mental 
chararcteristics,  issued  a  flat  denial  of 
Mr.  McClatchy’s  charges,  together  with 
a  rather  ludicrous  statement  that  Mr. 
•McClatchy  was  provincial  in  his  opinions. 

Provincial  or  not  (whatever  that  word 
means  in  .America)  Mr.  McClatchy, 
with  characteristic  acumen,  perceived 
the  great  danger  of  Japanese  edited 
news  for  American  papers,  and  largely 
owing  to  his  efforts,  a  reform  has  taken 
place  in  news  transmission  to  and  from 
the  Orient  since  January  1,  1920.  Before 
that  date  the  news  reports  from  the 
United  States  were  very  meagre  and 
not  at  all  accurate,  for  the  reason  I 
have  explained.  Since  then,  however, 
arrangements  were  made  for  a  daily  8(X)- 
word  report  from  .America  by  cable. 
This  report  had  only  been  coming  in 
for  a  short  while,  however,  when  the 
cable  communication  was  broken.  The 
report  was  then  transmitted  by  the  Army 
Wireless  Service  to  Manila  where,  up  to 


By  DEAN  PALMER 


Editorial  Note. — Mr.  Palmer  is  a  son  of  C.  .M.  Palmer  and  has  been 
in  newspaper  work  since  his  nineteenth  year.  He  has  just  returned  from  a 
si.r-months’  trip  in  the  Orient,  writing  on  political  and  social  conditions. 
Mr.  Palmer  khis  for  a  year  on  the  French  front  with  the  Division, 
A.  E.  F.,  and  also  for  six  months  on  the  Italian  front  2cith  the  V.  M.  C.  A. 


the  time  I  was  in  Manila  last  (in  Febru¬ 
ary),  it  had  been  received,  though  some¬ 
times  in  an  abbreviated  form  and  often 
omitted  entirely  owing  to  the  pressure 
of  official  business. 

In  February,  also  the  Associated 
Press  sent  out  Mr.  Powell,  formerly  of 
Chicago,  to  the  Orient  as  its  corre¬ 
spondent  and  representative,  and  sta¬ 
tioned  him  in  the  Philippine  Islands, 

The  cable  situation  in  the  Far  East 
is  rather  hopeless  at  present.  So  great 
is  the  volume  of  business  that  messages 
are  often  delayed  two  weeks  or  never 
transmitted  at  all — or  at  least  never 
received.  The  cable  from  the  Philip¬ 
pines  to  the  United  States  goes  through 
a  station  in  the  island  of  Yap,  whicn 
became  famous  during  the  Peace  Con¬ 
ference  when  President  Wilson,  after 
agreeing  to  donate  it  to  the  Japanese, 
inquired  where  it  might  be. 

Last  year  President  Wilson  packed 
up  his  ideals  and  took  them  to  Paris 
“to  match  minds  with  the  statesmen  of 
the  world.”  One  little  item  the  Japan¬ 
ese  matched  for  a  Wilsonian  ideal  was 
the  island  with  the  funny  name — Yap. 
It  is  not  thought  that  the  President’s 
mind  grasped  the  fact  that  Yap  was 
an  important  cable  station  in  our  con¬ 
nection  with  the  Orient,  but  so  it  is, 
and  now  the  fact  that  the  cable  has  an 


unfortunate  habit  of  breaking  at  most 
important  junctures  in  Japanese  affairs 
conclusively  proves  it.  During  Febru¬ 
ary,  this  year,  while  the  cable  ship  was 
endeavoring  to  mend  one  break  on  the 
eastern  side  another  break  developed 
on  the  other  side  of  the  island,  so  that 
the  cable  was  out  of  commission  more 
than  six  weeks. 

There  is  no  immediate  relief  in  sight 
for  improved  cable  service  to  the  East, 
for  even  should  Congress  be  induced  to 
appropriate  money  for  an  all  American 
cable,  it  would  take  more  than  two 
years  to  manufacture  and  lay  such  a 
line. 

American  newspapers  published  in  the 
Orient  are  the  best  missionaries  and 
trade  inducers  we  have  in  that  region. 
The  delicate  political  situation  which 
now  confronts  the  .American  nation  in 
the  East  makes  these  newspapers  and 
their  publishers  most  important  factors 
in  the  racial  and  trade  rivalry  which 
after  war  conditions  have  brought 
about.  Every  .American  in  the  Orient 
today  feels  that  a  tremendous  upheaval 
is  impending. 

The  .American  press  in  the  Orient 
ranges  in  size  and  quality  from  metro¬ 
politan  papers  published  in  Shanghai 
and  Yokohama,,  equal  in  quality  to  home 
papers  with  circulations  twenty  times 


EXCELSIOR  OF  PARIS  ESTABUSHING 
MERCHANDISING  DEPARTMENT 

QELLING  the  local  market  has  been  reco*gnized  as  a  sound 
^  basis  for  newspaper  advertising  by  Excelsior  of  Paris,  which 
plans  to  establish  a  merchandising  service  department,  under 
E.  Arnaud  de  Masquard,  whose  French  title  of  ingenieur  en 
publicite  is  translated  literally  as  “publicity  engineer.”  M. 
Masquard  is  now  investigating  similar  avenues  of  advertising  in 
the  United  States  and  in  the  following  letter  to  Secretary  W.  C. 
Johnson  of  the  Southern  Newspaper  Publishers’  Association, 
requests  a  copy  of  the  S.  N.  P.  A.  book,  “The  Great  Southern 
Market”: 

Paris,  le  11  Mai,  1920. 

Monsieur  W.  C.  Johnson, 

Secretary,  Southern  Newspaper  Publishers'  Assn., 

ChattanooRa,  Tenn. 

Monsieur:  Je  desirerais  entrer  en  relations  avec  vous  pareeque 
je  suis  charge  par  le  journal  “Excelsior”  de  Paris  de  creer  un  mar- 
chandising  departement.  J'ai  lu  votre  annonce  page  6.5  dans  le  No. 
du  24  Avril  1920  d'Editor  and  Publisher  qui  offrevotre  booklet 
“The  Great  Southern  Market.”  Voulez-vous  avoir  amabilite  d« 
m’envoyer  ce  booklet  et  d’y  ajouter,  si  possible,  tons  autres  docu¬ 
ments  sur  votre  departement? 

Excusez-moi  de  ne  pas  vous  ecrire  en  Anglais  mais  je  I’ecris 
trop  mal. 

Votredevoue, 

E.  ARNAUD  DE  MASQUARD. 
Translated,  M.  Masquard's  letter  reads: 

DEAR  SIR:  I  would  like  to  enter  into  correspondence  with 
you,  because  I  have  heen  commissioned  by  the  newspaper  Excelsior 
of  Paris  to  establish  for  it  a  merchandising  service  department.  I 
have  read  your  advertisement  on  page  65  in  the  issue  of  April  24 
of  Editor  &  Publisher,  which  offers  yonr  booklet,  “The  Great 
Southern  Market.”  Will  you  be  so  kind  as  to  send  me  this  booklet 
and  to  add  to  it,  if  possible,  all  other  documents  pertaining  to  your 
work? 

Pardon  me  for  not  writing  to  yon  in  English,  but  I  write  it 
very  badly. 


as  great,  to  little  four-page  weeklies 
bravely  carrying  the  white  man’s  bur¬ 
den  in  localities  where  the  readers  of 
English  are  numbered  by  the  dozens 
instead  of  the  thousands. 

One  of  the  aUest  papers  is  the  Japan 
.Advertiser,  published  in  Tokio  by  B.  W. 
Fleisher,  and  represented  in  this  coun¬ 
try  by  Emil  Scholz.  This  is  a  seven 
column  paper  running  from  12  to  20 
pages,  and  having  quite  a  metropolitan 
appearance.  .A  notable  feature  of  the 
.Advertiser  is  the  translation  of  impor¬ 
tant  editorials  appearing  in  the  contem¬ 
porary  Japanese  press.  So  handy  is 
this  compendium  of  Japanese  editorials 
that  many  Japanese  buy  the  paper  to  get 
a  resume  of  current  opinion. 

There  are  perhaps  12,(X)0  .Americans 
living  in  Japan  and  one  wqjild  think  it 
impossible  to  put  out  such  a  complete 
and  up-to-date  sheet  as  the  Advertiser 
for  such  a  small  public,  however,  in 
considering  the  English  language  pa¬ 
pers  published  in  the  Orient,  it  should 
be  remembered  that  their  circulation  is 
all  quality  circulation.  .Among  the 
white  populations  there  is  no  working 
class  whatever.  Most  of  the  readers 
are  business  -men — many  of  them  in 
charge  of  very  large  businesses,  chiefly 
exporting  and  importing — and  their 
families.  The  remainder  of  the  popu¬ 
lation  is  made  up  of  high  salaried  as¬ 
sistants  in  these  Arms.  Professional  men 
— diplomats,  doctors,  lawyers,  engineers 
and  missionaries.  Thus  the  entire  circula¬ 
tion  goes  to  people  of  very  high  intelli¬ 
gence  and  very  high  purchasing  power. 

.  The  China  Press  of  Shanghai  is  rep¬ 
resentative  of  the  best  of  the  .American 
style  papers  in  China.  This  is  a  seven- 
column  sheet  carrying  from  12  to  18 
pages  on  week  days.  Sundays  a  12-page 
news  section,  fashion  and  society  pages, 
a  liberal  amount  of  automobile  news 
and  advertising.  .A  comic  section 
printed  in  three  colors,  and  the  shipping 
news  and  advertising  covering  some¬ 
times  four  pages  on  Sunday.  Mutt  and 
Jeff  is  a  popular  feature  also.  This 
paper  sells  for  ten  cents,  thereby  taking 
care  of  the  excessive  price  of  paper. 

Important  American  Weekly 

.A  Shanghai  weekly  of  .American 
ownership  is  Millard’s  Review  of  the 
Far  East.  It  circulates  all  over  the 
Orient  and  is  the  organ  of  the  best  ele¬ 
ment  of  Chinese  life  and  the  white 
man’s  interpretation  thereof.  This 
weekly  has  been  remarkably  successful 
under  the  able  editorship  and  manage¬ 
ment  of  J.  B.  Powell,  formerly  of  the 
Lee  syndifate  papers  and  for  a  time 
located  in  Hannibal,  Mo.  The  paper 
by  its  determined  defense  of  Chinese 
nationality  and  Chinese  aspirations  has 
built  up  for  itself  within  the  last  few 
years  a  most  valuable  reputation. 

Except  for  the  papers  mentioned  in 
Shanghai  and  Yokohama,  the  .American 
newspapers  published  in  the  East  do 
not  show  any  great  care  or  skill  in 
their  news-writing  and  editing.  The 
number  of  typographical  errors  is  very 
great  because  the  native  compositors 
have  no  conception  of  the  English 
language  and  in  the  attempt  to  follow 
copy,  sometimes  make  the  most  ludi¬ 
crous  errors. 

Too  great  dependence  is  placed  on 
the  daily  receipt  of  cable  news,  and 
such  news  is  not  always  re-written  and 
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nja<^;  as  attractive  as  possible  to  the 
reader.  In  these  days,  when  the  cable 
service  is  occasionally  delayed  for  weeks 
at  a  time,  the  cable  news  is  often  not 
much  newer  than  that  coming  by  mail. 
If  these  papers  have  re-writes  carefully 
prepared  of  the  mail  news,  they  would 
often  interest  their  readers  more  than 
they  do  with  the  bare  abbreviated  cable 
news  with  its  frequent  delays. 

The  mechanical  difficulties  are  also 
very  great,  as  it  is  hard  to  secure  re¬ 
pair  parts  to  the  machines  and  other 
needful  supplies.  The  problem  of  paper 
supply  is  ten  times  as  difficult  as  pub¬ 
lishers  in  America  experience  even 
today. 

There  are  three  daily  papers  pub¬ 
lished  in  English  in  Manila — the  Times, 
the  Bulletin,  and  the  Cablenews-.\meri- 
can — all  three  of  these  papers  dating 
from  the  early  years  of  “American  occu¬ 
pation.  These  papers  run  from  8  to 
14  pages  on  week  days  and  one  of  them 
has  a  Sunday  edition  with  the  usual 
magazine  and  comic  features  of  the 
.American  papers. 

Herald  Like  the  Cat 

In  other  cities  of  the  Philippines  the 
English  language  papers  can  be  counted 
on  the  fingers  of  one  hand.  One  such 
is  the  adjunct  of  a  print  shop  in  a  small 
city  in  the  southern  Philippines,  its 
equipment  located  in  a  tropical  shack 
with  a  dirt  floor,  and  operated  by  a 
barefoot  Filipino  crew  under  the  di¬ 
rection  of  a  native  foreman  and  an 
-American  proprietor.  While  I  was 
staying  in  this  small  town,  the  editor 
and  proprietor  sailed  for  Manila  for 
his  annual  vacation.  He  was  escorted 
to  the  dock  by  numerous  friends,  and 
as  the  steamer  was  pulling  out  and 
goodbye’s  were  being  called,  a  look  of 
mild  concern  came  over  the  face  of  the 
departing  publisher. 

“Say,  fellows,”  he  called  out  as  the 
steamer  drew  away,  “I  forgot  all  about 
the  Herald ;  will  one  of  you  look  stfter 
it  and  get  it  out  every  week  until  I 
get  back?”  By  this  time  the  steamer 
was  out  of  shouting  distance  and  his 
friends,  who  were  suspicious  that  the 
editor’s  thoughtfulness  was  not  genuine, 
repaired  to  the  club  to  shake  dice  and 
determine  who  should  be  the  unfortu¬ 
nate  editor  pro  tempore  of  the  Herald. 

A  notable  feature  of  all  papers  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  ports  of  the  Orient  is  the 
Shipping  News  and  Advertisements  of 
Shipping.  This  section  in  the  larger 
paper  usually  contains  about  ten  col- 
ums  of  advertising  and  four  columns  of 
Shipping  News  and  Notices.  The  life 
of  ports  in  the  Orient  such  as  Shanghai, 
Manila  and  Kobe  is  dependent  on  com¬ 
munication  by  sea  with  other  lands  and 
is  the  one  important  factor  of  commer¬ 
cial  life. 

Intelligent  American  Advertising 

.American  advertisers  are  not  only 
taking  space  in  the  vernacular  papers  in 
the  Orient,  but  are  also  going  after  the 
white  population,  through  the  English 
language  press.  Among  the  prominent 
advertisers  are  Wrigley’s  Gum,  Pack¬ 
ard,  Ford,  Chalmers  and  Hudson  cars; 
various  typewriters  and  other  office  ap¬ 
pliances  and  a  small  number  of  patent 
medicines. 

Perhaps  the  most  intelligent  cam¬ 
paign  is  that  of  the  Goodyear  Tire  and 
Rubber  Company,  which  prepares  copy 
and  layouts  especially  for  each  foreign 
country.  This  copy  appears  not  only 
in  the  English  but  also  in  the  vernacular 
press.  For  instance,  in  Japan  the  copy 
will  show  their  product  as  used  there 
and  under  Japanese  conditions.  In  the 
Philippines,  against  the  Philippine  back¬ 
ground,  and  in  China  in  a  Chinese  en¬ 
vironment.  I  understand  that  their  copy 
is  so  prepared  for  display  for  every 


country  in  the  world.  Some  amuse¬ 
ment  was  caused  in  tropical  Manila,  re¬ 
cently  by  copy  of  a  well-known  Ameri¬ 
can  rubber  concern  showing  their  tires 
in  use  in  a  snow-bound  district  and 
pointing  out  its  advantages  for  getting 
traction  over  snowy  roads. 

Some  of  the  papers  in  the  East  are 
not  aljove  the  suspicion  of  control  by 
special  interests.  The  truth  of  such 
suspicions  is  not  always  justified  but 
Eastern  ports  are  full  of  malicious 
gossip  which  passes  judgment  on  every 
man  and  institution.  Recently  the  edi¬ 
tor  and  principal  owner  of  a  pro- 
Chinese  engineering  and  political 
monthly  published  in  China  left  for  a 
long  visit  to  America  leaving  his  as¬ 
sistant  (a  minority  stockholder)  in  edi¬ 
torial  charge  of  the  paper.  Shortly 
after  the  owner  arrived  in  the  United 
States  he  commenced  to  contribute  edi¬ 
torials  and  articles  of  a  decidedly  dif¬ 
ferent  cast  of  opinion  to  that  which  he 
had  hitherto  printed  and  the  assistant 
editor  was  placed  in  an  embarrassing 
position  as  he  was  an  advisor  to  several 
of  the  high  officers  of  state  of  the  North¬ 
ern  Government  of  China. 

A  recent  issue  of  the  magazine  car¬ 
ried  a  statement  of  the  assistant  editor 
that  he  was  not  responsible  for  the 
chief  editor’s  contributions  in  that  is¬ 
sue  though  he  had  printed  them  in  full. 
In  the  next  issue  the  chief  editor’s  con¬ 
tributions  disclosed  an  even  more  de¬ 
cided  change  of  policy  and  the  assistant 
printed  them  but  at  the  same  time  an¬ 
nounced  that  he  resigned  his  connection 
therewith. 

A  variation  of  an  oldtime  classic 
newspaper  story  I  noted  in  the  columns 
in  a  small  English  paper  in  China.  The 
reporter  was  assigned  to  attend  an 
amateur  theatrical  performance,  con¬ 
cerning  which  the  white  colony  had 
been  interested  for  weeks.  He  wrote, 
“.\s  nearly  everyone  in  town  attended 
the  excellent  performance  of  ‘The  Iron¬ 
master,’  presented  last  night  at  the 
Hangkow  .\mateur  Theatrical  Club, 
and  as  those  that  attended  have  told  the 
(Continued  on  page  42) 
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United  Kingdom  and  AU  Dominions  but 
Canada  Have  Revised  Rosters 
for  August  Conference 
at  Ottawa 


(Special  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 

Ottawa,  Ont. — The  Canadian  com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Imperial  Press  Conference 
to  be  held  here  August  4-7  has  been 
notified  of  the  complete  list  of  delegates 
who  will  attend  the  gathering  as  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  various  parts  of  the 
Empire.  The  British  Isles  will  send 
60  delegates  and  the  overseas  Dominions 
will  send  40,  while  Canadian  delegates 
(yet  to  be  appointed)  will  number  20. 

The  revised  list  of  delegates  follows : 

From  Britain 

Viscount  Burnham  (president  of  the 
Empire  Press  Union  and  chairman  of 
the  delegation),  Robert  Donald  (chair¬ 
man  of  the  .Union),  Sir  Harry  Brittain, 
M.P.  (chairman  arrangements  commit¬ 
tee),  Lord  Ansley  (Morning  Post), 
Miss  M.  F.  BiUington  (Society  of 
Women  Journalists),  Sir  Robert  Bruce, 
LL.D.  (Glasgow  Herald),  H.  T.  Cad¬ 
bury  (Daily  News),  Sir  Emsley  Carr 
(News  of  the  World),  J.  T." Clayton 
(president  of  the  Yorkshire  Newspaper 
Society),  D.  Davies  (South  Wales  Daily 
Post),  W.  Davies  (Western  Mail,  Car¬ 
diff),  Sir  Howard  d'Egville  (Empire 
Parliamentary  Association). 

J.  C.  Glendenning  (Derry  Standard), 
J.  E.  Graham  (Express  and  Star,  Wol¬ 
verhampton),  Harold  Harmsworth 
(Western  Morning  News,  Plymouth), 
James  Henderson  (Belfast  Newsletter), 
Colonel  Sir  .Arthur  Holbrook.  M.P. 
(Portsmouth  Times),  P.  J.  Hopper 
(Freeman’s  Journal),  L.  Howarth 
(Yorkshire  Post),  Percy  Hurd,  M.P. 
(Montreal  Star  and  Canadian  Gazette), 
George  A.  Isaacs  (National  Society  of 
Operative  Printers  and  Assistants),  Sir 
Roderick  Jones  (Reuter’s),  Valentine 


SEELYE  STARTED  SOMETHING 

I 

None  can  have  forgotten  “Get  Yours;  It’s  Guff,  but  It’s  Free,” 
the  forceful  article  by  F.  A.  D.  SEELYE  in  Editor  &  Publisher 
of  Feb.  19,  which  was  the  first  big  shot  in  the  war  on  publicity 
space  grafters.  Editorial  and  advertising  men  were  alike 
aroused  to  the  evil  existing;  the  New  York  dailies  and  many 
other  great  papers  throughout  the  country  have  drawn  a  tight 
line  against  automobile  “guff.”  On  the  other  hand,  national 
automotive  advertising  managers  are  organizing  to  enforce  upon 
the  press  a  continuance  of  free  publicity.  It’s  something  big 
Seelye  has  started. 

AND  HE’S  KEEPING  IT  UP 

Another  great  article  is  ready,  putting  the  more  progressive  automobile 
advertising  managers  themselves  on  record  against  free  publicity  in  its 
present  polluted  state.  There  is  division,  wavering,  weakening  shown  among 
the  leading  employers  of  the  Knights  of  the  Hand-out. 

THEY  DON’T  UKE  “GUFF”  EVEN  WHEN  IT’S 

FREE 

By  F.  A.  D.  SEELYE 
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Knapp  (president  of  the  Newspaper 
Society). 

W.  Lefroy  (Canada),  C.  D.  Leng 
(Sheffield  Telegraph),  J.  S.  Macdonald 
(Farmer  and  Stockbreeder),  T.  B. 
Maclachlan  (Scotsman),  Percival  Mar¬ 
shall  (British  .Association  of  Trade  and 
Technical  Journals),  W.  Ma.xwell 
(.Aberdeen  Daily  Journal),  .A.  McNeil- 
age  (Scottish  Farmer),  John  Mitchell, 
J.P.  (Dundee  Courier),  J.  B.  Morrell 
(Northern  Daily  Echo,  etc.),  T.  E.  Nay¬ 
lor  (Printing  and  Kindred  Trades’  Fed¬ 
eration),  Sir  Frank  Newnes,  Rt.  Hon. 
Sir  Gilbert  Parker,  Bt.,  Dr.  Ellis  T. 
Powell  (Financial  News). 

E.  Crosbie  Roles  (Hon.  Secretary  of 
the  Empire  Press  Union),  Hugh  Spen¬ 
der  (Westminster  Gazette),  Alfred 
Spring  (Leicester  ’Mail),  vice-president 
of  the  Newspaper  Society,  Sir  Charles 
Starmer  (Northern  Daily  Echo,  etc.). 
Sir  Campbell  Stuart  (Times,  Daily  Mail, 
Evening  News,  and  Weekly  Despatch), 
L.  Goodenough  Taylor  (Bristol  Times 
and  Mirror),  Sir  George  Toulmin  (Lan¬ 
cashire  Daily  Post),  H.  E.  Turner  (sec¬ 
retary  of  the  Empire  Press  Union),  (Tol. 
Edward  W.  Watt  (Aberdeen  Free 
Press),  and  A.  L.  Woodhead  (Hudders¬ 
field  Examiner). 

From  Overaea*  Dominioui 

Australia. — D.  Braham  (Sydney  Daily 
Telegraph),  W.  Brennan  (Melbourne 
Argus),  Hon.  C.  E.  Davis,  M.LC. 
(Hobart  Mercury),  Hugh  R.  Denison 
(Sydney  Sun),  G.  E.  Fairfax  (Sydney 
Morning  Herald,  chairman  of  the  -Aus¬ 
tralian  Section  of  the  Union),  Hon. 
Theodore  Fink  (Melbourne  Herald), 
Walter  Jeffery  (Sydney  Evening  News), 
Hon.  J.  Kirwan  (Kalgoorlic  Miner),  J. 
Knight  (Brisbane  Courier).  A.  Langler 
(West  .Australian),  Major  Lansell 
(Bendigo  .Advertiser),  A.  Lovekin 
(Perth  Daily  News),  G.  Syme  (Mel¬ 
bourne  .Age),  and  N.  White  (Brisbane 
Daily  Mail). 

New  Zealand.  —  H.  Horton  (New 
Zealand  Herald),  J.  Hutchison  (Otago 
Daily  Times),  E.  Abbey  Jones  (South¬ 
land  Daily  Times),  T.  W.  Leys  (Auck¬ 
land  Star),  J.  Parker  (Wellington 
Post).  W.  J.  Penn  (Taranaki  Herald), 
and  P.  Sefig  (Christchurch  Daily  Press, 
chairman  of  the  Newspaper  Proprietors-’ 
.Association  of  New  Zealand). 

South  Africa. — P.  Davies  (Natal  Wit¬ 
ness),  B.  H.  Dodd  (East  London  Daily 
Despatch),  C.  D.  Don  (Johannesburg 
Star),  R.  S.  Ward  Jackson  (Rand  Daily 
Mail),  N.  Levi  (Die  Volkstem,  Pre¬ 
toria),  and  D.  M.  Ollemans  (The 
Friend,  Bloemfontein). 

India. — .A.  J.  Fraser  Blair  (States¬ 
man),  James  Nolan  (Rangoon  Times), 
J.  O.  B.  Saunders  (The  Englishman), 
and  Chintamani  (.Allahabad  Leader). 

Newfoundland. — Sir  Patrick  McGrath 
(St.  John’s  Evening  Herald),  Hon.  Alex. 
W.  Mews  (St.  John’s  Evening  Advo¬ 
cate),  and  Dr.  G.  R.  Mosdell  (St.  John’s 
Daily  Star). 

West  Indies. — H.  G.  Delisser  (Daily 
Gleaner,  Kingston,  Jamaica), 

Ceylon. — T.  Jones  (Times  of  Ceylon), 

Egypt.  —  R.  Snelling  (Egyptian 
Gazette). 

Straits  Settlements,  etc.  —  Walter 
Makepeace  (Singapore  Free  Press). 

Far  East. — H.  A.  Cartwright  (Hong¬ 
kong  Daily  Press). 

Malta. — Augusto  Bartolo  (Daily  Malta 
Chronicle). 


BiMell  Again  Before  Con|pre*c 

Buffalo. — The  nomination  of  Ray¬ 
mond  Bissell,  business  manager  of  the 
Buffalo  Commercial,  to  be  postmaster  of 
Buffalo  will  be  made  by  the  senate  im¬ 
mediately  after  Congress  reconvenes  in 
the  fall.  The  President  nominated  Mr. 
Bissell  too  late  for  confirmation  at  the 
last  session. 
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Canada  Want*  Only  Fair  Deal 


By  JOHN  F.  REDMOND 


Windsor,  Out. — After  a  heart-warm¬ 
ing  reception  by  the  residents  of  the 
Border  Cities  Chamber  of  Commerce 
on  June  29,  the  150  members  of  the 
National  Editorial  Association  of  the 
United  States,  who  have  been  the  guests 
of  the  Canadian  National  Railways  on 
a  months’  tour  of  Maritime  and  Eastern 
Canada,  bade  adieu  to  their  northern 
cousins  and  started  to  their  homes  in 
all  parts  of  the  United  States. 

One  and  all  they  are  agreed  that  no 
finer  people  exist  in  all  the  world  than 
Canadians  and  the  closer  bond  of  friend¬ 
ship  and  understanding  that  has  been 
built  up  by  the  intimate  association  of 
the  past  month  between  the  two  great 
nations  of  North  America  will  do  more 
to  cement  the  English-speaking  nations 
of  the  world  than  all  the  formal  diplom¬ 
acy  that  could  transpire  in  a  century. 

The  American  editors  go  home  with 
entirely  different  views  of  Canadians 
and  their  affairs  than  they  ever  had  be¬ 
fore.  They  have  seen,  heard  and  felt 
that  America  and  Canada  have  pretty 
nearly  everything  in  common  and  that 
all  must  settle  down  and  work  together 
for  the  continuance  of  the  happy  rela¬ 
tions  that  have  existed  between  these 
countries  for  more  than  100  years. 

And  the  same  holds  for  the  Canadians, 
who  did  everything  possible  to  assure 
the  American  editors  and  to  have  it 
transmitted  through  the  press  to  the 
people  of  the  United  States  that  their 
sentiment  is  the  same  through'  and 
through. 

Such  receptions  as  have  been  tendered 
the  American  editors  during  the  past 
week  in  the  silver  mines  of  Cobalt  and 
the  gold  mines  of  Timmons  by  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  Haileybury  and  Iroquois  Falls 
and  the  management  of  the  Abitibi  Pulp 
&  Paper  Mills ;  the  Harbor  Commission, 
and  the  City  of  Toronto;  the  Commis¬ 
sioners  of  the  Queen  Victoria  Niagara 
Falls  Park  System,  and  the  Hydro-Elec¬ 
tric  Power  Company  of  Niagara;  the 
newspaper  publishers  and  the  civic 
authorities  of  Hamilton,  and  the  fare¬ 
well  of  the  Border  Cities,  added  to  the 
hospitality  of  the  people  from  the  prov¬ 
inces  and  cities  farther  east,  which  has 
been  described  in  detail  in  Editor  &• 
Pi'Bi.iSHER  during  the  past  four  weeks, 
provided  a  climax  for  the  final  days  of 
the  editorial  tour  that  touched  the  heart.s 
of  the  American  editors  in  a  way  that 
will  never  be  forgotten,  and  sent  them 
home  with  a  determination  to  devote 
their  editorial  pens  from  now  on  to 
bringing  America  and  Canada  into 
closer  relationship  than  they  have  ever 
been  before. 


We  found  that  we  were  striving  for  the 
s'^me  ideals;  and  we  are  now  thoroughly 
ccnvinced  that  in  doing  business  with 
America,  Canada  is  only  asking  for  a 
fair  deal  and  wants  to  do  business  with 
I  S.  including  sale  of  her  pulp-wood  and 
fir.  shed  newsprint,  only  on  a  fair  busi- 
ii-ss  basis. 

‘  What  more  can  we  ask  ?  We  now 
understand  that  Canada  has  natural  re¬ 
sources,  the  manufacture  and  sale  of 
which  she  must  depend  upon  for  her 
very  existence.  We  know  now  that  she 
welcomes  doing  business  with  America 
in  preference  to  any  other  country  in 
the  world,  and  if  differences  over  news¬ 
print,  pulpwood,  or  anything  else  do 
occur  from  time  to  time,  we  know  that 
America  can  depend  on  getting  a  square 
deal  by  amicable  arbitration. 

Underwood  Veto  Commended 

“I  am  convinced  that  invoking  old  or 
new  laws  to  deal  with  any  phases  or 
relations  between  the  United  States  and 
Canada  is  entirely  unnecessary,  as 
President  Wilson  has  so  wisely  seen  in 
the  case  of  his  recent  veto  of  the  Under¬ 
wood  resolution. 

“We  realize  now,  as  never  before, 
that  the  hearts  of  Canada  and  America 
beat  as  one,  and  nothing  can  guarantee 
the  continued  harmony  as  well  as  the 
new  understanding  that  the  members  of 
the  N.  E.  A.  have  of  Canada,  and  the 
resultant  education  and  enlightenment 
they  will  be  able  to  spread  broadcast 
among  their  readers  as  a  result  of  this 
trip. 

“And,  in  conclusion,  permit  me  to 
thank  most  heartily  the  officials  of  the 
Canadian  National  Railways,  the  Grand 
Trunk  System,  the  Canadian  Bank  ot 
Commerce,  the  Yarmouth  Steamship 
Company,  the  Canada  Steamship  Lines, 
the  Temiskaming  &  Northern  Ontario, 
the  Lake  of  Bays  Navigation  Company 
and  all  municipalities,  provinces,  public 
officials,  private  citizens,  the  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
and  Y.  W.  C.  A.,  the  Montreal  A.  A., 
the  officials  of  the  University  of  Toronto 
and  all  others  who  cared  for  and  offered 
conveniences  and  courtesies  to  the  edi¬ 
torial  party.  Our  trip  was  ended  as  it 
began  mi  a  blaze  of  glory.  It  is  not  a 


farewell  to  Canada,  but  au  rez’oir — we 
will  meet  again.” 

The  editorial  party  traveled  through¬ 
out  the  entire  trip  in  its  “Million  Dollar 
Special  Train,” ‘provided  freshly  out  of 
the  car  shops  for  the  editors  by  the 
Canadian  National  Railways,  which  in¬ 
cidentally,  during  its  entertainment  of 
the  N.  E.  A.,  took  over  the  Grand 
Trunk  System,  the  merger  making  the 
C.  N.  R.  the  largest  individual  railway 
of  the  world,  conducting  a  line  from 
coast  to  coast  in  Canada,  the  total  track 
mileage  in  the  entire  system  being  prac¬ 
tically  22,000  miles.  On  completing  its 
trip  in  Windsor,  the  special  N.  E.  A. 
train  returned  to  Toronto  to  be  gotten 
into  readiness  to  carry  the  members  of 
the  Empire  Press  Union  in  their  coast- 
to-coast  tour  of  Canada,  beginning  at 
Halifax  on  July  25  and  concluding  Sep¬ 
tember  15. 

C.  K.  Howard,  general  tourist  agent 
of  the  C.  N.  R.,  will  be  in  charge  of  the 
train  during  its  assignment  to  the  Brit¬ 
ish  editors'  trip,  as  he  was  for  the  N. 
E.  A. 

During  the  entire  trip  the  C.  N.  R. 
provided  every  facility  within  its  power 
for  the  comfort  of  its  guests  and  gave 
every  evidence  of  its  right  to  claim  the 
honor  of  being  the  largest  individual 
railway  .system  in  the  world — a  people’s 
railway,  owned  and  operated  by  the 
people  for  the  people. 

Car  Shortage  Greater  Menace 

The  N.  E.  A.  newsprint  committee 
and  the  members  of  the  N.  E.  A.  who 
represented  the  Publishers’  Buying  Cor¬ 
poration,  the  Inland  Daily  Press'  Asso¬ 
ciation  and  other  bodies  interested  in 
the  supply  of  newsprint  for  the  smaller 
newspapers  of  the  United  States  in  1921, 
left  for  their  home  very  much  pleased 
with  the  conferences  they  had  with 
Canadian  newsprint  manufacturing  offi¬ 
cials  during  their  visit  to  the  Dominion 
with  the  N\  E.  A. 

They  felt  that  the  personal  acquaint¬ 
ance  the  trip  had  enabled  them  to  obtain 
with  the  men  with  whom  newspaper 
publishers  have  so  much  in  common 
has  done  much  good  in  giving  each  side 
a  clear  understanding  of  the  other, 
which  has  ever  been  desired,  but  always 
lacking.  The  publishers  have  assurances 
from  the  paper  makers  that  they  will  do 
all  in  their  power  to  take  care  of  the 
smaller  publishers  ne.xt  year;  and  while 
no  definite  promises  were  made,  all 
parties  were  invited  to  get  together  the 
facts  on  just  how  much  paper  they  will 
need  next  year  and  on  the  completion 
of  this  to  go  to  the  manufacturers  again. 


u;id  a  definite  plan  of  supply  will  be 
worked  out,  if  possible. 

The  greatest  .menace,  to  newspaper 
publishers  of  .Affierica -during  the  com- 
( ing  months  of  the  late  summer,  fall  and 
winter  is  the  car  shortage  in  Canada, 
according  to  the  manufacturers  and 
railway  officials.  They  impressed  on 
the  publishers,  above  all  other  things,  to 
bring  what  pressure  they  can  to  bear  in 
order  to  get  Canadian-owned  cars,  that 
are  now  held  by  American  railroads, 
back  to  Canada. 

The  situation  amounts  to  this,  in  the 
words  of  C.  A.  Hays,  vice-president  of 
the  Canadian  National  Railways,  as  ex¬ 
pressed  to  Editor  &  Publisher’s  repre¬ 
sentative  :  ‘‘The  car  shortage  in  .Canada 
has  reached  the  point  where  the  ship¬ 
ment  of  newsprint  to  the  United  States 
will  have  to  stop  altogether  unless  the 
American  railroads  will  return  our  cars. 

“Beginning  .\ugust  1,  the  Canadian 
railroads  must  give  the  Dominion’s  grain 
crop— which  looks  like  a  bumper  one — • 
first  consideration. 

“Unless  cars  are  sent  back,  this  will 
mean  that  there  will  be  no  cars  left  to 
handle  paper  shipments. 

“American  railroads  have  approximate¬ 
ly  20,000  more  Canadian-owned  freight 
cars  than  there  are  American  cars  in 
Canada,  and  most  of  our  cars  held  up 
in  the  States  are  box  cars,  such  as  are 
required  for  paper  transportation  and 
food  supplies.  We  have  exerted  every 
effort  to  get  back  our  cars,  but  without 
avail.  In  asking  for  our  cars  we  are  not 
begging,  for  American  and  Canadian 
Government  records  show  that  Canada, 
in  proportion  to  its  population  and  busi¬ 
ness  has  kept  pace  with  shipping  de¬ 
mands  far  ahead  of  the  United  States, 
where  authorities  have  recently  placed 
the  American  car  shortage  at  between 
600,000  and  700,000  cars.  The  practice 
of  holding  Canadian  cars  in  the  United 
States  is  placing  us  in  serious  danger.” 

Of  the  20,000  Canadian  cars  referred 
to  by  Mr.  Hays,  he  said  6,000  were  box 
cars.  Statistics  produced  in  the  course 
of  the  interview  that  Canada  actually 
owns  more  box  cars,  such  as  are  re- 
(|uired  for  paper  shipments,  than  do  the 
United  States  railroads — this  being  based 
cn  average  ton  capacity — also  that  the 
figures  for  all  classes  of  freight  cars 
show  the  United  States  railroads  as 
34.F4  and  Canadian  33.61. 

New  York  State  and  New  England 
arc  the  principal  points  at  which  Cana¬ 
dian  cars  arc  held. 

The  following  statement  on  the  car 
shortage  situation  was  prepared  for 
Editor  &  Publisher  by  E.  T.  Mallory, 
(Continued  on  page  36) 


Summing  up  the  results  of  the  1920 
visit  of  the  N.  E.  to  Canada,  Presi¬ 
dent  Will  Wilkie  said  to  the  representa¬ 
tive  of  Editor  &  Publisher  : 

“We  have  traveled  the  length  and 
breadth  of  Eastern  and  Maritime  Canada 
n  from  June  7  until  June  29,  and  last  year 
through  Western  Canada,  and  what  we 
have  seen  and  heard  has  proven  a  won¬ 
derful  enlightenment  to  us.  In  sections 
most  of  us  supposed  were  wilderness 
and  fishing  camps,  we  found  great  cities 
and  happy  and  wealthy  communities ; 
we  found  most  of  Canada’s  problems  in 
legislation  and  life  identical  with  ours. 


American  Journalists  oi,  Canadian  Tour.  V/liy  shouldn’t  thay  look  happy  when  they  have  lunched  on  Mount  Royal  as 
guest*  of  Montreal  and  are  viewing  the  city  tram  the  Lookout? 


NO  PAPER  UNLESS  CANADA  GETS  CARS 
HOME-BOUND  EDITORS  LEARN 


Dominion  Railway  Officials  Tell  N.  E.  A.  That  Harvest  Will 
Call  All  Rolling-Stock  Home — U.  S.  Must 
Return  Held  Cars 
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P.-I.  “ALMOST'  SOLD  TO 
W.  R.  HEARST 


Clark  Nattlaton,  Editor,  Onijr  Stock¬ 
holder  Not  Signing  Sale  Contract, 

»  Sue*  to  Recover  Control  of 
Stock  Held  bjr  Boole 


XSteiial  to  Editor  &  Pi-rlisher) 

Seattle. — That  a  contract  for  the  sale 
of  the  Seattle  Post-Intelligencer  to  Jo¬ 
seph  A.  Moore,  representing  the  inter¬ 
ests  of  William  Randolph  Hearst,  was 
prepared  in  Seattle  on  February  16, 
1920,  and  signed  by  all  of  the  leading 
stockholders  except  Clark  Nettleton, 
publisher,  and  that  Nettleton  had  signi¬ 
fied  his  approval  of  the  deal  and  had 
reported  himself  ready  to  sign  after  re¬ 
covering  from  a  slight  illness  that  kept 
him  confined  to  his  home,  but  subse¬ 
quently  changed  his  plans  and  balked, 
was  the  gist  of  an  affidavit  filed  in  the 
superior  court  here  this  week.  The  affi¬ 
davit  was  signed  by  Robert  Sweeney, 
who  as  a  representative  of  Hearst, 
worked  with  Moore  in  the  early  negotia¬ 
tions  for  the  purchase  of  the  paper. 

Filing  of  the  affidavit  by  Moore,  .o- 
gether  with  affidavits  by  other  stock¬ 
holders  and  parties  to  the  negotiations 
that  had  been  carried  on  for  the  sale 
of  the  P.  I.  is  the  latest  action  in  the 
suit  brought  by  Clark  Nettleton  to  en¬ 
force  the  return  to  him  of  700  shares  of 
."dock,  now  in  the  possession  of  George 
Boole,  one  of  the  owners  of  the  news¬ 
paper. 

Nettleton,  in  his  latest  affidavit,  says 
that  the  700  shares  of  stock  were  issued 
to  him  long  prior  to  December  1,  1919, 
are  still  in  his  name  and  are  his  proper¬ 
ty.  Prior  to  December  1,  1919,  he  had 
executed  his  note  for  $55,000  to  a  Seattle 
bank  and  deposited  said  stock  as  col¬ 
lateral  security  on  the  note.  The  note 
was  renewed  December  1,  1919,  and  the 
interest  was  paid  in  advance  upon  date 
of  execution.  As  an  accommodation  to 
him,  Nettleton  swears,  George  Boole  and 
Kenneth  Mackintosh,  another  stockhold¬ 
er,  signed  said  note  as  joint  makers. 

Boole  Won’t  Give  Up 

On  February  20,  1920,  Boole,  without 
Nettleton’s  authority,  knowledge  or  con¬ 
sent  is  alleged  to  have  induced  the  bank 
to  deliver  to  him  (Boole)  the  700  shares 
of  stock  and  has  since  retained  them  in 
his  possession.  Nettleton  further  avers 
that  on  March  4,  1920,  he  tendered 
Boole  the  sum  of  $55,000  with  interest 
thereon  at  6  per  cent,  per  annum  from 
February  20,  1920,  to  the  date  of  the 
said  tender,  and  demanded  the  return  of 
the  stock,  but  Boole  declined  to  accept 
the  tender  and  has  refused  to  return  the 
stock. 

“He  (Boole)  has  on  several  occasions 
claimed  to  own  all  or  a  part  of  said 
stock,  and  has  threatened  to  sell  said 
stock  to  William  Randolph  Hearst,  and 
also  to  sell  it  to  S.  A.  Perkins,  of  Ta¬ 
coma,  and  will  do  so  unless  restrained 
by  order  of  this  court,”  reads  Nettleton’s 
affidavit. 

While  all  parties  interested  in  the  case, 
with  the  exception  of  Nettleton,  agree 
that  the  sale  of  the, newspaper  to  Hearst 
had  at  one  time  been  virtually  consum¬ 
mated,  Boole  now  claims  that  all  nego¬ 
tiations  have  been  declared  off. 

Boole  in  his  last  affidavit  says  that  it 
is  not  true  that  he  is  attempting  or 
threatening  to  sell,  or  has  any  negotia¬ 
tions  whatsoever  for  the  sale  of  and  dis¬ 
posal  of  the  700  shares  of  common  stock 
of  the  Post-Intelligencer  Company  in 
controversy  in  this  action,  either 
to  William  Randolph  Hearst  or  to 
said  S.  A.  Perkins,  or  any  other  per¬ 
son  whomsoever ;  that,  “so  far  as  ‘ 
I  am  informed,  there  are  no  negotia¬ 
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tions  pending  of  any  kind  whatsoever 
for  the  sale  of  any  of  the  common  stock 
of  the  Post-Intelligencer  Company.” 

Boole  declared  that  it  is  true  that  he 
had  agreed  to  join  with  Nettleton  and 
other  stockholders  for  the  sale  of  all 
the  common  .stock  of  the  company  to 
Hearst  and  that  it  is  also  true  that  he 
stated  to  Perkins  that  if  he,  Perkins, 
could  acquire  the  balance  of  the  common 
stock  of  the  company,  he  would  join 
with  the  others  in  making  a  sale. 

The  hearing  on  Nettleton’s  application 
for  a  restraining  order  against  Boole, 
preventing  him  from  disposing  of  the 
7(X)  shares  of  stock  he  holds  and,  which 
Nettleton  says,  he  (Nettleton)  must  re¬ 
cover  in  order  to  maintain  control  of  the 
Post-Intelligencer  Company,  is  sched¬ 
uled  to  come  up  in  the  Superior  Court 
at  an  early  date.  The  hearing  has  been 
postponed  on  three  different  occasions 
in  the  hopes  that  the  controversy  could 
lie  settled  out  of  court,  but  there  now 
seems  little  likelihood  that  this  can  be 
accomplished. 


Low  Ottawa  River  Haaaper*  Mills 

Ottawa,  Ont. — Unless  there  is  a  rapid 
rise  of  water  in  the  Ottawa  River,  it  is 
certain  that  the  local  sawmill  season 
will  be  shorter  than  normal,  with  a  pro¬ 
portionate  reduction  in  paper  output  by 
local  mills.  The  shortage  of  pulp  and 
■sawlogs  has  steadily  been  growing  more 
acute,  because  of  the  fact  that  water 
has  been  very  low,  seriously  handicap¬ 
ping  the  floating  of  logs. 


New  Ad  Group  in  Washington 

The  Retail  Advertising  Men  of  Wash¬ 
ington  has  been  recently  formed  in 
Washington,  D.  C.  Membership  is  lim¬ 
ited  to  actual  producers  of  advertising. 
Advertising  managers  of  eight  local  de¬ 
partment  stores  compose  the  charter 
membership. 


Baltimore  Agencies  Consolidate 

Baltimore — The  George  M.  Binger 
.\dvertising  Service  has  been  consoli¬ 
dated  with  the  Deatel  .\dvertising  and 
Selling  Service,  Baltimore. 


J.  K.  OHL,  THE  MAN  AND  THE  EDITOR 

By  WILLIAM  T.  ELLIS 


TN  the  presence  of  a  congregation  made 
up  largely  of  newspaper  workers — 
for  one  of  the  significant  characteristics 
of  a  city  journalist’s  life  is  that  his 
friends  are  mostly  his  fellow  craftsmen — 
and  to  the  singularly  appropriate  strains 
of  “Peace.  Perfect  Peace,”  all  that  is 
mortal  of  J.  K.  Ohl  was  borne  up  the 
aisle  to  the  flower-decked  chancel  of 
the  Church  of  the  Heavenly  Rest  last 
Tuesday  afternoon.  A  huge  cluster  of 
red,  red  roses,  symbolizing  the  richness 
of  the  life  that  had  been  unstintedly 
poured  out,  as  well  as  typifying  the 
glow  of  the  friendship  of  the  associates 
whose  gift  it  was,  almost  covered  the 
casket. 

In  the  stately,  simple  service  of  the 
Church,  whose  lofty  phrases  were  a 
part  of  his  earliest  memories — for  Ohl 
was  a  son  of  an  Episcopal  minister — 
the  ageless  affirmation  of  the  immortal 
hope  of  the  Resurrection  was  read  and 
sung.  Then  the  company,  predominantly 
of  men,  who  had  gathered  in  tribute  to 
the  memory  of  a  strong  man  and  of  a 
representative  editor,  dispersed  to  cher¬ 
ish  the  fragrance  of  'the  life  whose 
earthly  career  thus  ended. 

“K>n  as  he  trod  that  day  to  God.  so  walked 
he  from  his  birth. 

In  simpleness  and  f^entleness  and  honor  and 
clean  mirth. 

So,  cup  to  lip  in  fellowship,  they  gave  him 
welcome  hi?h. 

And  made  him  place  at  the  banquet  board,  the 
stronR  men  ranged  thereby. 

Who  had  done  his  work  and  held  his  peace, 
and  had  no  fear  to  die.** 

J.  K.  Ohl  was  the  highest  type  of 
.American  newspaper  man.  Amid  the 
pitfalls  of  foreign  service,  as  well  as  in 
the  difficult  ways  of  a  Washington  cor¬ 
respondent  and  as  responsible  editor  of 
one  of  the  world’s  greatest  newspapers, 
he  ever  bore  himself  as  the  embodiment 
of  the  noblest  ideals  of  his  profession. 
It  was  my  privilege  to  know  him  in 
China,  in  Washington  and  in  the  edi¬ 
tor’s  chair  of  the  New  York  Herald; 
and  I  am  writing  these  inadequate  words 
to  testify  that  he  was  a  true  man,  an 
able  crahsman,  a  profound  patriot  and 
a  good  friend.  He  walked  in  his  in¬ 
tegrity  amid  all  conditions,  and  so  won 
honor  for  .American  journalism  alike 
from  shrewd  orientals  and  from  Amer¬ 
ican  public  men,  as  well  as  from  the  as¬ 
sociates  who  best  could  discern  3tie  high 
qualities. 

Ohl’s  conception  of  jonrnalfsnr  was 
exalted  always.  There  was  no  fear  of 


man  or  of  nations  in  his  heart:  as  the 
eye  and  ear  and  voice  of  the  public,  he 
esteemed  the  newspaper  as  detached 
from,  and  in  a  sense,  superior  to  all 
other  influences  and  powers.  Before 
going  to  the  Near  East  for  the  Herald 
I  asked  Ohl  if  the  paper  were  wholly 
free,  and  without  embarrassing  predis¬ 
positions  or  alliances.  There  was  a  light 
in  his  eye  and  a  snap  to  his  words  as 
he  replied,  “Absolutely  free!  Write  what 
you  find;  and  if  it  becomes  necessary 
to  take  the  hide  off  anybody,  go  to  it, 
and  the  Herald  will  stand  by  you  to  the 
death.”  And  so  it  proved. 

His  courage,  which  is  as  essential  a 
quality  of  the  newspaper  man  as  of  the 
soldier,  was  tinged  with  a  fine  sense  of 
responsibility;  he  had  that  judicial  cast 
of  mind  which  is  necessary  to  every 
great  editor.  Interwoven  with  this 
spirit  of  fearlessness  was  an  unshriek¬ 
ing  patriotism  that  made  him  the  pow¬ 
erful  champion  of  the  standards  and 
honor  of  .\merica.  With  these  ideals, 
he  literally  sqnt  his  life  into  all  the 
world,  through  the  best-known  and  most 
widely  circulated  of  all  .\merican  news¬ 
papers. 

During  the  trying  days  of  transition, 
when  the  Herald  was  passing  into 
eclipse,  Ohl  carried  himself  with  a  stead¬ 
iness,  and  with  a  high-minded  loyalty 
to  the  paper  and  to  its  new  owner,  that 
evoked  admiration  for  his  bigness  and 
for  his  poise.  Throughout  this  ordeal  he 
displayed  the  characteristic  ability  of  a 
great  editor  to  meet  a  crisis  with  clear 
vision  and  unwavering  hand. 

It  was  given  to  me  to  know  somewhat 
of  Ohl’s  religious  faith,  and  it  was  as 
simple  and  steadfast  as  that  of  his  child¬ 
hood.  He  never  “talked  piotls”;  far 
from  it;  and  he  let  his  work  express  his 
innermost  convictions.  Like  other  men 
of  our  calling,  he  shrank  from  all  posing 
and  pretense  and  perfunctoriness,  and 
dreaded  to  seem  better  than  his  fellow 
men :  nevertheless,  I  cherish  letters  from 
him  which  reveal  his  childlike  trust  in  a 
loving  Heavenly  Father,  and  his  con¬ 
sciousness  that  his  “times  are  in  His 
hand.” 

In  all  the  characteristics  I  have 
touched  upon,  I  like  to  think  that  Ohl 
was  representative  of  the  great  com¬ 
pany  of  self-spending,  hard-toiling, 
world-serving  newspaper  mea,  whose 
personalities,  although  hidden  behind 
their  laborsr  are  -a  bulwark  of -American 
idealism. 


BUYING  CX>RPORATION 
SEEKS  MEMBERS 


Officers  Will  Address  Publisher* 
Throughout  Country — 1921  Paper 
Needs  Must  Be  in  Hand  Be¬ 
fore  Middle  of  August  I 


Officers  of  the  Publishers  Buying  Cor¬ 
poration  will  stump  the  country  during 
July,  for  the  purpose  of  getting  pub¬ 
lishers  whose  newsprint,  supply  for  1921 
is  uncertain  into  the  membership  of  the 
corporation,  so  that  their  needs  may  be 
ascertained  and  filed  with  the  companies 
from  which  the  publishers’  organization 
will  secure  paper  for  next  year. 

Requirements  of  publishers,  including 
size  and  amount  of  tonnage,  must  be 
filed  with  the  paper  manufacturers,  the 
International  Paper  Company  and  oth¬ 
ers,  or  before  September  1,  William  J. 
Pape,  president  of  the  corporation,  told 
Editor  &  Publisher  this  week,  adding 
that  the  committee  in  charge  of  the 
work  would  have  to  have  the  job  well 
in  hand  by  August  15  and  would  there¬ 
fore  not  be  in  a  position  to  receive  ap¬ 
plications  for  membership  after  August 
5.  The  committee  will  emphasize  the 
necessity  for  “getting  aboard”  promptly 
at  the  following  meetings  during  July; 

Southern  Newspaper  Publishers  -Asso¬ 
ciation  convention,  -Asheville,  N.  C.,  eve¬ 
ning  of  July  20. 

Dallas,  Tex.,  July  23. 

Kansas  City,  Mo.,  July  26. 

Chicago,  July  27-28. 

Pittsburgh,  July  29. 

New  York,  July  30. 


PARK  BUYS  GREENVILLE  NEWS 


Owner  of  Four  Tarheel  Dailies  Plan* 
Larger  Staff  and  Facilities 

(Special  to  Editor  &  Pubiisher) 

Greenville,  N.  C. — ^John  A.  Park  Oi 
Raleigh  has  added  to  his  chain  of  pub¬ 
lications  the  Greenville  Daily  News, 
having  acquired  the  paper  from  J.  L. 
Mayo,  publisher  of  the  Washington 
Daily  News.  The  paper  was  taken  over 
by  Mr.  Park  and  his  associates  July  1. 
This  is  the  fourth  of  the  afternoon 
dailies  in  the  State  now  under  the  man¬ 
agement  of  Mr.  Park,  the  others  being 
the  Raleigh  Times,  Raleigh;  Fayetteville 
Observer,  and  New  Bern  Sun-Journal. 

-Arrangements  are  being  made  by  the 
new  owners  of  the  News  to  improve  the 
mechanical  and  news  departments  of 
the  paper.  There  will  be  added  a  daily 
wire  and  letter  news  service  from  Ral¬ 
eigh  and  from  the  National  Capital. 
-Additions  are  also  to  be  made  to  the 
editorial  staff  and  the  business  depart¬ 
ment.  M.  L.  Finch,  who  for  the  past 
several  months  has  been  with  the  Fay¬ 
etteville  Observer,  and  who  was  for  sev¬ 
eral  years  with  the  Raleigh  Times,  will 
he  business  manager  of  the  News.  J.  -A. 
Arthur  will  continue  as  editor. 


Herald  Folk  Push  Bennett  Home 

.A  number  of  men  and  women  for¬ 
merly  connected  with  the  New  A’ork 
Herald  met  June  29  to  consider  plans 
for  putting  into  operation  the  James 
Gordon  Bennett  Home  for  newspaper 
workers.  A  committee  composed  of 
W.  -A.  Rogers,  chairman;  George  W. 
Bonte,  Miss  Martha  E.  Coman,  Harry 
Ballard  and  Andrew  Ford  was  ap¬ 
pointed  to  draft  a  constitution.  The 
work  of  the  organization  committee  will 
be  passed  upon  at  a  meeting  to  be  called 
by  the  chairman,  to  which  all  Manhattan 
newspaper  workers  eligible  under  the 
terms  of  the  Bennett  will  to  participate 
in  the  benefits  of  the  hbme  will  be  in¬ 
vited.  There  is  one  vacancy  on  the 
board  of  trustees  at  the  home  occa¬ 
sioned  by  the  death  of  J.  K.  Ohl. 
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ADVERTISING  MANAGER'S  ROUND  TABLE 


A  FEATURE  CONDUCTED  UNDER  THE  AUSPICES  OF  THE  NEWSPAPER  DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  A.  A.  C.  W. 

■i"-  J'^is  page  is  a  r»gpjlar_  feature  of  Edito*  &  Publisueii.  Suggestions  ^aiid  oonlrilmtions  shouUI  be  sent  to  Fred 

secretary-treasurer  of,jt'.)r  Newspaper  Deyaxtment,  ^i^sociated  Advertising  C“'i'bs  of  the  World,  Ne»f»  Building,  Indiana|>oli«(,  ||)d. 


ANNOUNCEMENT 

This  is  the  first  of  a  series  of  discussions  in  which  an  intensive, 
study  will  be  made  of  co-operation  of  newspapers  with  national 
advertisers  and  advertising  agencies.  A  committee  to  draft  a  “Stand¬ 
ard  of  Practice”  for  newspapers  will  be  appointed  by  President  Miller 
of  the  Newspaper  Department  this  week.  The  views  of  the  newspaper 
managers  as  well  as  the  agency  men  are  asked.  Don’t  hesitate  to  take 
exception  to  any  statement  made  on  this  page.  Write  or  wire  your 
objection  at  once. 


THE'  most  important  thing  for  a  news¬ 
paper  to  do  first  in  connection  with 
its  co-operation  is  to  establish  a  ix)licy 
—and  then  to  stick  to  that  policy. 

Many  newspapers  are  very  unbusi¬ 
nesslike  as  far  as  their  selling  policies 
are  concerned.  They  will  do  a  thing 
for  one  man  and  then  turn  down  a  very 
similar  request  from  another  the  next 
day.  Usually  there  was  no  more  rea¬ 
son  for  turning  down  the  request  than 
for  granting  it  as  far  as  the  newspaper 
was  concerned. 

There  is  hardly  a  newspaper  in  the 
country  that  is  not  doing  co-operative 
work.  The  papers  with  fixed  policies 
are  not  more  than  fifty. 

The  judgment  of  the  most  successful 
publishers  is  that  the  principal  function 
of  a  merchandising  department  is  in¬ 
formative.  But  there  are  other  things 
that  must  be  settled.  There  must  be 
one  way  of  doing  these  many  things. 
You  must  be  ready  and  willing  to  do 
for  every  advertiser  what  you  would  do 
for  one.  If  you  do  not  you  are  not 
building  on  a  permanent  basis. 

Here’s  what  Frank  Webb,  assistant 
general  manager  of  the  Baltimore  News 
wrote  two  months  ago  on  the  subject  of 
co-operation ; 

“Your  merchandising  service  depart¬ 
ment  should  be  maintained  to  help  ad¬ 
vertisers  use  your  paper  with  maxi¬ 
mum  efficiency. 

“The  manufacturer  who  is  entering 
your  territory  should  be  furnished  full 
market  information  as  to  the  attitude 
of  the  jobbers,  retailers  and  consumers 
toward  his  product.” 

Here’s  what  Frank  Carroll,  advertis¬ 
ing  manager  of  The  Indianapolis  News, 
whose  paper  under  his  direction  ranked 
first  in  national  advertising  in  the  six- 
day  evening  field  last  year,  says  about 
co-operation. 

“The  merchandising  service  depart¬ 
ment  should  place  at  the  disposal  of  an 
advertiser  a  comprehensive  knowledge 
of  the  paper’s  market,  a  knowledge 
which  is  the  result  of  many  comprehen¬ 
sive  surveys. 

“The  interest  of  our  department  does 
not  cease  with  the  start  of  the  adver¬ 
tising.  Even  after  the  advertising  has 
run  investigations  are  made  among  the 
dealers  and  consumers  to  ascertain  the 
success  of  the  campaign. 

“The  main  work  of  the  merchandising 
service  department  is  to  cultivate  in  the 
minds  of  both  dealers  and  consumers 
the  advantages  of  handling  advertised 
goods  and  buying  advertised  goods.  We 
do  not  secure  window  displays,  send 
out  circulars  or  sell  merchandise.” 

Here  is  an  outline  of  the  co-operative 
practices  of  the  following  papers.  Chi¬ 
cago  Tribune,  New  Orleans  Item,  In¬ 
dianapolis  News,  Baltimorf  News  and 
Louisville  Courier  Journal.  No  doubt 
policies  of  quite  a  number  of  other  pa- 
:l<  ..  -.v  ' 


pers  would  follow  this  outline. 

1.  .Analysis  of  market  for  advertis¬ 
ers,  as  to 

a.  .\ttitude  of  jobber  towards 

product 

b.  Attitude  of  small  dealer 

c.  Attitude  of  large  dealer 

d.  .\ttitude  of  consumer 

e.  General  conditions,  and  par¬ 
ticular  conditions  that  would  affect  sale 

of  article 

2.  Distribution  Help: 

a.  Jobber  and  retailer  routing 

b.  .Assistance  m  securing  sales¬ 

men 

c.  Furnishing  portfolios  of  ad¬ 

vertisements  at  cost 

3.  Check  up  Analysis,  as  to  whether 
or  not 

a.  Demand  created 

b.  Product  repeating 

c.  Effect  on  coippetition 

d.  Jobber  and  dealer  attitude. 

It  should  be  noted  that  there  is  noth¬ 
ing  given  away  in  this.  The  cost  to  the 
newspaper  is  that  of  having  one  or 
more  trained  “market  men”  who  have 
full  information  of  trade  conditions  at 
their  finger  tips. 

“I  want  to  make  the  Newspaper  De¬ 
partment  the  workshop  of  the  news- 
payer  advertising  or  business  manager,” 
is  the  statement  issued  by  Charlie  Mil¬ 
ler,  business  manager  of  the  Atlantic 
Georgian,  just  re-elected  president  for 
the  year,  at  the  close  of  the  very  suc¬ 
cessful  sessions  at  Indianapolis. 

“The  A.  N.  P.  A.,  the  I.  C.  M.  A., 
the  -American  j'ournalist’s  Association, 
all  have  their  legitimate  fields  and  func¬ 
tions.  The  Newspaper  Department  of 
the  .A.  -A.  C.  of  W.  is  not  a  publisher’s 
or  a  reporter’s  or  a  circulation  man’s 
organization.  Its  work  will  be  devoted 
entirely  to  the  business  of  advertising 
selling  and  advertising  management. 

“Six  hundred  and  twenty-three  news¬ 
paper  advertising  men  attended  our  ses¬ 
sions  at  Indianapolis.  Nearly  300 
newspapers  are  now'  members  of  our 
organization.  Without  question  our 
membership  will  be  1,000  by  this  time 
next  year. 


“Our  work  is  not  confined  to  a  few 
brass  tacks  meeting  at  A.  A.  C.  of  W. 
convention  time.  We  are  establishing 
a  regula-  secretary’s  office  at  Indian¬ 
apolis  which  we  expect  to  make  a  clear¬ 
ing  house  for  ideas.  We  arc  expecting 
worth-while  results  from  our  page 
which  Editor  &  Publisher  has  so  gen¬ 
erously  given  us.  Our  confidential  di¬ 
gest  will  soon  be  ready  for  distribution 
for  members.  Our  monthly  bulletins 
will  keep  the  organization  in  close 
working  order. 

“Of  course  the  success  of  the  depart¬ 
ment  will  be  judged  by  its  numerical 


Here’s  a  resolution  made  at  the 
Newspaper  Department  session  at 
Indianapolis  which  evidently 
EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  is  too 
modest  to  publish  in  its  own  col¬ 
umns.  Since  they  do  nothing  hut 
set  the  type  on  this  page  we  are 
going  to  run  it  here.  There  isn’t  a 
newspaper  man  in  the  country  who 
won’t  heartily  suhscrihe  to  this 
resolution. 

“RESOLVED,  that  the  warm¬ 
est  thanks  of  the  Newspaper 
Departmental  he  extended  to 
James  'Wright  Browm,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  EDITOR  &  PUB¬ 
LISHER,  for  his  unfailing  and 
general  support  at  all  times  to 
the  Newspaper  Department, 
and  particularly  for  his  offer 
the  coming  year  to  introduce 
a  page  as  a  news  feature  in 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  to 
be  devoted  exclusively  to  the 
activities  of  the  Newspaper  De¬ 
partment.” 


strength  but  that  is  dependent  upon  ac¬ 
complishment.  The  officers  and  direc¬ 
tors  realize  that  the  service  we  render 
will  determine  our  membership.  Our 
machinery  iS*  rapidly  getting  in  action.” 


THIS  IS  YOUR  PAGE 

IT  is  the  desire  of  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  to  make  this  page 
a  weekly  clearing  house  for  current  thought  among  the 
newspaper  advertising  managers  of  the  country.  News  of  the 
activities  of  the  Newspaper  Department  will  he  carried  on  this 
page,  as  well  as  discussions  of  various  problems  constantly  before 
the  newspaper  advertising  manager.  Readers  are  invited  to  enter 
any  of  the  discussions.  The  page  belongs  to  the  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising  men.  It’s  yours.  Use  it. 


EVERY  WEEK 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 


Do  you  want  a  job  as  a  stale  vice- 
president.^  I 

Here’s  where  seven  offices  are  seeking 
men. 

The  seven  states  of  Idaho,  Nevada, 
New  Hampshire,  New  Mexico,  Montana, 
South  Dakota  and  Vermont  are  the 
states  for  which  no  regional  vifce-prcsi- 
dents  were  elected  at  the  Indianapolis 
convention.  These  will  not  be  honor 
jobs.  They  will  be  work  jobs. 

If  you  know  of  a  man  who  will  fill 
this  job  (don’t  be  bashful  if  the  man 
you  know  is  you)  write  at  once  to 
Charlie  Miller. 


Lincoln  B.  Palmer  and  A.  G.  New- 
myer  are  working  out  a  system  of  co¬ 
operation  between  the  A.  N.  P.  A.  and 
the  Newspaper  Departmifnt  of  the  .A.  .A. 
C.  of  W.  .Along  with  Newmyer,  Frank 
I.  Carruthers  of  the  Denver  Post  and 
P'rank  D.  Webb  of  the  Baltimore  Sun 
are  memliers  of  the  committee.  Mr. 
Newmyer  expects  to  be  able  to  make  an 
announcement  of  definite  policy  in  the 
near  future. 


Charlie  Miller  has  not  as  yet  com¬ 
pletely  recovered  from  the  nervous 
breakdown  which  followed  the  strain  of 
handling  the  Indianapolis  meeting. 


“There  was  one  place  where  the  con¬ 
vention  was  weak  this  year,”  says  A.  L. 
Shuman  of  the  Fort  Worth  Star-Tele¬ 
gram,  “.And  that  was  in  the  absence  of 
Jason  Rogers.  All  the  rest  of  the  old- 
wheel-horses  that  I’ve  been  seeing  for 
years  were  very  much  in  notice,  but 
where  was  Jason?” 


There  arc  letters  from  two  newspaper 
offices  at  the  office  of  the  secretary- 
treasurer  asking  to  be  put  in  touch  with 
men  to  handle  co-operative  work. 
Among  the  men  particularly  interested 
in  merchandising  work  who  attended  the 
Indianapolis  convention  were : 

.A.  L.  Shuman,  Advertising  Manager, 

John  .A.  Plumb,  Advertising  Manager, 
Fort  Worth  Star-Telegram. 

Worcester  (Mass.)  Telegram. 

J.  Thomas  Lyons,  Service  Manager, 
Baltimore  Sun. 

Clinton  Brown,  St.  Louis  Post-Dis¬ 
patch. 

Bertrand  L.  Chapman,  Merchandising 
Manager,  New  York  World. 

Harry  Pence,  The  Cincinnati  En¬ 
quirer. 

Marion  C.  Harper,  Merchandising 
Manager,  Oklahoman  &  Times,  Okla¬ 
homa  City. 

Al.  .A.  Kemper,  Advertising  Manager, 
The  j’ohnstown  (Pa.)  Democrat. 

Russell  Smith,  The  Indianapolis  Star, 

Neil  D.  McGinn,  The  New  York 
World,  521  Ford  Bldg.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

J.  E.  Middleton,  New  York  World, 
1603  Mailers  Bldg.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Elmer  C.  Albrecht,  Service  and  Pro¬ 
motion  Dept.,  St.  Louis  Globe-Demo¬ 
crat. 

J.  Frank  Keeley,  Chicago  Herald 
Examiner. 

Harry  M.  Miller,  Manager  Foreign 
.Advertising  and  Service  Department, 
Columbus  Dispatch. 

Steve  Kelton,  National  .Advertising 
Department,  Houston  Chronicle. 

J.  M.  Cleary,  Business  Survey  Mana¬ 
ger,  Chicago  Tribune. 

E.  C.  Rogers,  Business  Manager, 
Washington  Times. 

Don  Bridge,  Merchandising  Manager, 
The  Indianapolis  News. 


One  of  the  things  that  the  Newspaper 
Department  is  going  after  hard  this  year 
is  the  practice  of  some  newspapers  of 
accepting  business  d  rect  from  some  ad¬ 
vertisers  allowing  the  advertiser  the 
agency  discount. 

“We  realize  that  the  newspaper  must 
clean  its  house,  too,”  said  Mr.  Miller, 
in  introducing  this  topic  at  the  last 
meeting.  '  ''''' 
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ASHEVILLE  GOAL  OF  HUNDREDS  AS 
GREATEST  S.N.P.A.  YEAR  ENDS 

Allied  Conventions  of  Publishers,  Editors  and  Agency  Folk 
Will  Throng  All  Hotels — British  Ambassador 
on  Program 

By  WALTER  C.  JOHNSON 

Sccrotary-Treasurer,  Smithern  Newspaper  Publishers  Association 


^'’hattaxikga,  Tcnn. — The  eighteenth 
^  annual  convention  of  the  South¬ 
ern  Newspaper  Publishers,  Association, 
which  will  l)e  held  at  Grove  Park  Inn. 
Asheville,  N.  C.,  July  19,  20,  21,  will  he 
greater  in  point  of  attendance  of  any 
j)recedinK  convention  and  the  program 
will  i>erhaps  Ite  the  best  that  has  ever 
been  prepared.  In  fact,  the  committee 
on  i)rograni,  consisting  of  F.  G.  Hell. 
1-awrcnce  Hager,  Mrs.  I»is  R.  .Mayes, 
I'Mgar  Foster  and  P.  M.  Hurdette,  who 
for  several  weeks  have  been  engaged  in 
the  preparation  of  the  program,  are  very 
much  concerned  as  to  whether  or  not 
they  will  l)e  able  to  crowd  everything 
into  the  live  sessions. 

Several  weeks  ago  the  Secretary- 
predicted  that  the  attendance  would 
eclipse  any  previous  meeting  and  he 
urged  that  all  members  make  their  res¬ 
ervation  at  tile  headquarters  hotel.  .\t 
this  writing,  three  weeks  liefore  the 
convention,  every  room  at  Grove  Park 
Inn  ha.s  been  reserved,  including  the 
parlors  which  have  been  converted  into 
In-drooms.  The  manor,  another  hotel 
near  Grove  Park  Inn,  and  under  the 
same  management,  is  also  fast  reaching 
a  point  where  they  will  be  comiK'lled 
to  decline  further  reservations,  and 
late  comers  will  have  to  content  them- 
■selves  with  the  Battery  Park  Hotel  or 
the  l.angrin.  lioth  of  which  have  indi¬ 
cated  that  they  would  lie  able  to  take 
care  of  the  overflow. 

The  first  session  of  the  convention 
will,  according  to  President  James  11. 
.Allison,  convene  promptly  at  10  a.  ni. 
Monday.  Two  sessions  will  lie  held 
daily,  morning  and  afternoon,  through¬ 
out  Monday  and  Tuesday,  with  only  one 
session  Wednesday,  the  afternoon  of 
that  day  lieing  given  over  to  the  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  Southern  Division  of  the  .As¬ 
sociated  Press,  of  which  Harry  C.  .Ad¬ 
ler  is  chairman.  The  program  for  the 
various  sessions  of  the  publishers’  con¬ 
vention  takes  in  every  possible  subject 
of  interest  to  publishers  of  daily  news- 
pajiers. 

Geddes  Chief  Speeker 

•At  each  session  an  address  will  be 
delivered  by  some  prominent  s|)eaker, 
these  having  been  selected  with  regard 
to  their  ability  to  give  the  publishers  a 
message  that  will  prove  most  interest¬ 
ing  and  beneficial. 

Probably  the  most  important  si>eaker 
on  the  program  is  Sir  .Auckland  Geddes, 
British  .Ambassador,  who  will  be  present 
at  the  Tuesday  session. 

Charles  M.  Palmer,  the  newspaper  ex¬ 
pert.  has  also  accepted  an  invitation  and 
will  address  the  meeting  at  Wednesday’s 
session. 

.Another  interesting  address  will  be 
that  of  E.  .A.  Sherman,  associate  fores¬ 
ter  of  the  Division  of  Forestry,  Depart¬ 
ment  of  .Agriculture,  who  will  talk  on 
the  subject  of  newsprint  and  available 
supply  of  vi'ood  pulp. 

It  is  also  quite  probable  that  Secretary 
of  the  Navy  Josephus  Daniels  and  Sena¬ 
tor  Carter  Glass,  both  of  whom  are 
members  of  the  .Association,  will  attend 
the  convention  and  make  informal  talks. 

While  the  convention  will  be  business 
from  start  to  finish  sufficient  time  will 
he  given  for  recreation  and,  with  that 
end  in  view,  a  golf  tournament  has  been 


arranged  in  which  meml>ers  of  the  S. 
N.  P.  .A.  and  of  tlie  .American  Associa¬ 
tion  of  .Advertising  .Agencies  will  com¬ 
pete  for  several  trophies.  .Among  these 
trophies  is  a  handsome  silver  pitcher, 
offered  by  J.  Ogden  .Armour.  Another 
trophy  is  a  silver  and  gold  vase  offered 
bv  Harry  Dwight  Smith,  president  of 
the  A.  A.  A.  A. 

Concert  on  Tuesday  Evening 

This  tournament  will  lie  in  charge  of 
Victor  Hanson  and  .Alfred  Sanford, 
representing  the  S.  N.  P.  ,A.,  with  Paul 
Faust  and  Jesse  Matteson  representing 
the  .A.  .A.  .A.  A.  The  neutral  member  or 
fifth  wheel  on  the  committee  will  be 
none  other  than  VV'illiam  Laughlin,  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  of  .Armour  &  Co., 
who,  like  others,  visited  the  convention 
last  year  and  was  among  the  first  to 
make  reservations  for  the  1920  conven¬ 
tion. 

On  Tuesday  evening  a  concert  will  lie 
given  in  the  immense  lobby  of  Grove 
Park  Inn.  .Miss  Harvard  of  the  Metro- 
ixilitan  Oiiera  Company  will  sing  several 
selections  and  the  new  jiipe  organ,  re¬ 
cently  installed,  will  lie  formally  dedi¬ 
cated.  It  is  exiH-cted  that  this  will  be 
one  of  the  treats  of  the  convention,  it 
having  lieen  siK-cially  arranged  by  Mr.  F. 
L.  .Seely  as  a  courtesy  to  those  present 
at  the  .Allied  Conventions.  On  this 
evening  as  well  as  others,  moving  pic¬ 
ture  perfiirmances  will  l)ej?iven  for  one 
hour,  immediately  after  dinner. 

Allied  Conventions  Again 

Ibsides  the  convention  of  the  S.  N.  P. 
.A.  other  assiKtations  will  meet  during 
the  same  week  and  at  the  same  place. 
In  fact,  the  event  is  de.signated  as  the 
.Allied  Conventions,  which  will  take  in 
the  Executive  Board,  .A.  .A.  .A.  A.,  the 
Southern  Council,  .A.  A.  A.  A.,  South¬ 
eastern  .Advertising  .Agents’  .Association, 


and  the  Southern  Division  .Associated 
Press.  .As  these  organizations  are  all 
very  closely  allied  the  arrangement  to 
hold  their  conventions  concurrently  was 
a  very  happy  thought  and  proved  so  suc¬ 
cessful  last  year  that  it  is  being  repeated. 

Through  another  arrangement,  the 
Virginia  State  Press  .Association  will 
hold  ilieir  meeting  at  Blue  Springs,  Va., 
a  few  days  prior  to  that  of  the  .Allied 
Conventions,  while  the  North  Carolina 
Press  .Association  will  hold  their  annual 
convention  at  W'aynesville,  N.  C.,  during 
the  two  days  following  the  .Allied  Con¬ 
ventions. 

The  Southern  Newspaper  Publishers’ 
.Association  will  at  the  forthcoming 
convention  show  a  meml)ership  of  more 
than  two  hundred.  Its  activities  during 
the  present  year  have  lieen  greater  than 
that  of  the  three  preceding  years  com¬ 
bined.  This  was  due  largely  to  the  many 
conditions  that  arouse  during  the  year 
and  the  keen  interest  manifested  in  the 
affairs  of  the  .Association  by  the  mem¬ 
bership  who  have  supported  the  officers 
in  every  undertaking; 

The  splendid  results  accomplished  has 
also  lieen  due  largely  to  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  an  office  in  Chattanooga,  Tenn., 
which  has  enabled  the  officers  to  keep  in 
close  touch  with  each  other  and  handle 
the  numerous  details  with  dispatch. 

Chattanooga  is  located  almost  in  the 
center  <if  the  territory  of  the  .Associa¬ 
tion  and  makes  it  particularly  advan¬ 
tageous  as  headquarters  as  has  been 
proven  on  a  number  of  occasions  when 
emergencies  arose  that  required  prompt 
action  on  the  part  of  the  headquarters 
office  and  the  membership. 

Those  who  fail  to  attend  the  eighteenth 
annual  convention  of  the  S.  N.  P.  .A. 
will  miss  one  of  the  greatest  opportuni¬ 
ties  that  will  be  presented  them  this  year 
to  enlighten  themselves  on  matters  of 
vital  inqiortance  in  the  publication  of 
their  papers.  The  past  will  be  reviewed, 
present  conditions  will  he  considered 
and  the  future  will  be  anticipated.  The 
convention  will  prove  a  liberal  educa¬ 
tion  to  those  who  attend.  The  usual 
snap  characteristics  of  the  S.  N.  P.  A. 
will  be  in  evidence  this  year  and  pep 
will  he  injected  into  every  meeting.  In 
fact,  the  members  of  the  Association 
have  at  previous  conventions  gotten 
down  to  brass  tacks  and  this  year  will 
be  no  exception.^ 


ALLIED  CONVENTIONS 

of  Southrrii  Newspapers,  Farm  Papers  and  Advertising  Interests 


Grove  Park  Inn 
Asheville,  N.  C.,  July  19,  20,  21 


Southern  Newspaper  Publishers’  Association 
Executive  Board  American  Association  of  Advertising  Agencies 
Southern  Council  American  Association  of  Advertising  Agencies 
Southern  Division  Associated  Press 
Southern  Farm  Papers’  Association 


OTHER  MEETINGS 


Virginia  Press  Association 
Blue  Springs,  Va.,  July  14-16 
North  Carolina  Press  Association 
Waynesville,  N.  C,,  July  22-23 


.Although  the  ladies  have  been  in  evi¬ 
dence  at  previous  conventions  it  will  be 
especially  so  this  year.  The  extraordin¬ 
ary  attendance  is  attributed  largely  to 
the  fact  that  the  majority  of  the  mem¬ 
bers  will  this  year  be  accompanied  by 
their  wives  or  some  member  of  their 
family. 

While  no  special  form  of  entertain¬ 
ment  is  lieing  arranged  for  the  ladies 
other  than  that  already  mentioned  those 
who  have  attended  previous  conventions 
are  aware  of  the  fact  that  the  time  does 
not  hang  heavy  and  there  is  sufficient 
entertainment  for  the  ladies  while  the 
men  folks  are  considering  weighty  prob¬ 
lems. 

If  you  have  not  made  your  reserva¬ 
tions  at  one  of  the  Asheville  hotels  during 
the  week  of  the  convention  lose  no  time 
in  securing  it  and  don’t  feel  disappointed 
because  you  can’t  get  a  room  at  the 
headquarters’  hotel.  Asheville  is  a  winter 
and  summer  resort  and  there  will  be 
ample  room  accommodations  for  all 
comers.  Grove  Park  Inn  can  be  reached 
by  auto  or  car  from  all  points  and  it  is 
within  twenty  minutes  ride  of  the  very 
heart  of  the  city. 


GEORGIA  PLANS  FALSE  NEWS  LAW 


Bill  Would  Make  Misdemeanor  of  Un¬ 
true  Information  to  Pres* 

.Atlanta,  Ga. — With  the  idea  of  at- 
fording  protection  to  the  newspapers 
and  to  the  general  public  of  Georgia, 
there  will  be  introduced  at  the  present 
session  of  the  State  Legislature  a  bill 
making  it  a  misdemeanor  for  any  iier- 
son  to  furnish  false  information  to  a 
newspaper,  John  Y.  Smith,  represen¬ 
tative  from  Fulton  county,  is  the  author 
of  the  bill. 

It  is  understood  that  the  need  for 
such  legislation  is  emphasized  by  the 
fact  that  various  newspapers  through¬ 
out  the  state  have  recently  been  imposed 
upon  by  unscrupulous  persons  prompted 
by  motives  of  revenge.  In  one  of  these 
cases,  false  announcement  of  an  en¬ 
gagement,  the  young  lady  in  the  case 
committed  suicide.  Present  indications 
are  that  the  bill  will  receive  the  solid 
support  of  both  houses. 

NEWS  DECISION  DEFERRED 


Permanent  Ban  Against  New*  Piracy 
I*  Asked 

Supreme  Court  Justice  Davis  has  re¬ 
served  decision  on  the  application  of 
the  New  York  City  News  Association 
for  an  injunction  restraining  the  puli- 
lishers  of  the  News,  the  illustrated 
daily  newspaper  from  pirating  the  news 
service  sent  out  by  the  plaintiff  to  its 
members.  Counsel  for  the  plaintiff  said 
the  injunction  would  work  no  harm 
because  the  defendant  practically  had 
admitted  that  news  had  been  taken  from 
the  ticker  installed  in  the  office  of  the 
Evening  Mail,  a  member  of  the  City 
News,  located  in  the  same  building  as 
the  defendant. 

Counsel  for  the  News  objected  to  the 
injunction  order  on  the  ground  that  it 
would  brand  his  client  as  a  news  pirate, 
whereas  the  alleged  theft  of  a  news 
item  on  January  19  was  the  unauthor¬ 
ized  act  of  an  employee  who  had  been 
reprimanded  and  forbidden  to  repeat  it. 


Shook  Buys  Orerton  Telegram 

Overton,  Tex. — B.  .A.  Shook,  of 
Shreveport,  La.,  has  purchased  the 
Overton  Telegram,  which  suspended 
publication  soon  after  the  outbreak  of 
the  war,  and  will  soon  resume  publica¬ 
tion  of  that  paper  here. 
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THE  AMERICAN  JOURNALISTS’  FORUM 

A  FEATURE  CONDUCTED  UNDER  THE  AUSPICES  OF  THE  AMERICAN  JOURNALISTS’  ASSOCIATION 

Editorial  Board — Richard  L.  Stokes,  507  Commercial  Building,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  representing  the  American  Journalists’ 

Association;  Paul  V.  Anderson,  editorial  department,  the  Post-Uispatch,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  representing-  the  St.  Louis 
.'\ssociation  of  Journalists;  Arthur  R.  Friedman,  editorial  department,  the  Sun,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  representing  the  Pitts¬ 
burgh  Newswriters’  Association;  and  Walter  Williams,  dean  of  the  School  of  Journalism,  University  of  Missouri, 

Columbia,  Mo.,  representing  the  schools  of  journalism. 


CORRESPONDENCE 

Dear  Mr.  Stokes: — .\fter  talking  over 
your  letter  of  June  2  with  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  staff,  who  are  here,  I  am 
glad  to  authorize  you  to  enroll  in  the 
American  Journalists’  Association,  Her¬ 
bert  Croly,  Alving  Johnson,  Charles 
Merz;  Phillip  Littell  and  myself.  I  hope 
you  will  keep  us  thoroughly  informed 
about  all  steps  that  are  taken. 

WALTER  LIPPMAN 

The  New  Republic,  New  York  City 


GREAT  INTEREST  IN  A.  J.  A. 

As  a  reflection  of  the  wide-spread  in¬ 
terest  which  is  being  taken  in  the 
campaign  to  organize  the  American 
Journalists’  Association  nothing  could 
be  more  illuminating  than  glimpses  of 
the  correspondence  which  is  pouring  in 
daily  at  the  St.  Louis  office  of  the 
organization. 

As  is  well  known  to  readers  of  Editor 
&  Publisher,  the  .American  Journalists’ 
Association  is  carrying  on  a  correspon¬ 
dence  campaign  for  the  enrollment  of 
members.  There  was  first  obtained  a 
picked  list  of  some  fifteen  hundred  news¬ 
paper  men  and  women  all  over  the 
country  who  were  asked  to  be  kind 
enough  to  send  along  lists  of  the  com¬ 
plete  editorial  staffs  of  the  newspapers 
on  which  they  were  employed. 

The  response  was  prompt  and  enthu¬ 
siastic  beyond  the  hopes  even,  of  the 
originators  of  the  movement. 

It  is  felt  that  quotations  from  some 
of  the  letters  sent  in  will  be  of  great 
interest  to  readers  of  the  .American 
Journalists’  Forum  as  illustrating  the 
wide-spread  conviction  that  the  time  is 
mature  for  such  an  organization  as  the 
American  Journalists’  Association. 

Glad  to  Learn  More 

From  Grover  C.  Baldwin,  managing 
editor  of  the  Journal  at  Pensacola,  Fla., 
comes  the  following  encouraging  com¬ 
munication  : 

“We  are  in  receipt  of  your  recent 
letter  and  submit  the  following  names 
of  editorial  workers  to  be  enrolled  as 
members  of  the  proposed  .American 
Journalists’  Association.  On  the  Pensa¬ 
cola  Journal:  Mr.  Grover  C.  Baldwin 
and  J.  C.  Stoddard,  and  Misses  Grace 
Coley,  Louise  Ellis;  on  the  Pensacola 
News,  Mr.  Don  McClellan  and  Misses 
Fannie  Salmons  and  Carrie  Mareno.  We 
shall  he  glad  to  learn  more  of  this  pro¬ 
posed  organization.” 

.A.  R.  Waters  of  the  Press  Democrat, 
Santa  Rosa,  California,  sends  us  a  list 
of  editorial  workers  on  his  paper  and 
adds,  “I  heartily  approve  of  some  such 
movement  as  you  suggest  and  hope 
something  tangible  and  beneficial  to  the 
workers  will  result.” 

From  a  newspaper  man  in  Michigan 
City,  Indiana,  comes  the  following  en¬ 
couragement  ;  “I  would  like  very  much 
for  you  to  use  my  name  for  member¬ 
ship  in  the  proposed  .American  Journal¬ 
ists’  Association.  It  is,  I  feel,  of  benefit 
for  newspaper  writers  if  it  is  carried 
through.” 

A  journalist  of  Somerville,  New  Jer¬ 
sey,  writes  of  “my  extreme  interest  in 
the  organization  of  this  association.” 
Likewise  writes  a  newspaper  man  of 


Cleveland,  Ohio,  saying :  “Personally  1 
am  interested  in  the  movement  you  are 
planning  and  would  appreciate  further 
information  as  to  its  aims.” 

Then  from  an  editorial  worker  in 
Hamilton,  Ohio,  comes  a  pledge  “Wish¬ 
ing  the  organization  success.” 

Turning  over  the  files  we  find  a  letter 
from  a  re-write  man  in  Texarkana, 
Texas,  who  writes  “Personally  I  shall 
be  glad  to  become  a  member  of  the 
proposed  .Association  and  authorize  the 
use  of  my  name  as  a  subscriber  to  the 
enterprise.  1  shall  be  glad  to  keep  posted 
as  to  its  progress.  While  I  do  believe 
firmly  in  each  individual  coping  on  the 
merits  of  his  own  ability,  initiative  and 
worth,  at  the  same  time  I  realize  the 
benefit  of  the  union  of  forces  and  the 
use  of  that  power  thus  begotten  as  a 
means  of  defense  from  unfair  treat¬ 
ment.” 

From  Batavia,  New  York,  comes  this 
heliiful  sentence,  "We  have  noted  care¬ 
fully  all  you  say  about  your  organization 
of  newspaper  workers  and  if  this  infor¬ 
mation  will  help  yoit,  yoti  are  very 
welcome  to  it.” 

Long  Favored  Such  a  Body 

.A  city  editor  in  Idano  writes,  "The 
fornaation  of  a  national  association  of 
newspaper  men  is  a  matter  in  which  I 
am  interested  and  predict  its  success. 
Some  years  ago  I  advocated  such  a 
course  at  a  press  club  meeting  and  sug¬ 
gested  at  that  time  that  a  movement 
be  at  once  put  into  effect  for  establish¬ 
ing  a  newspaper  men’s  home  for  aged 
and  broken  down  newspaper  men  and 
hope  that  through  the  national  associa¬ 
tion  such  a  home  will  be  made  a  possi¬ 
bility.  I  am  pleased  to  see  this  move¬ 
ment  started  and  assure  you  I  stand 
ready  to  co-operate  in  every  way  and 
any  further  information  I  can  give  you 
in  other  lines,  I  will  gladly  do  so.” 

.A  telegraph  editor  in  Salt  Lake  City 
writes  the  following  endorsement :  “I 
am  heartily  in  favor  of  this  movement 
and  will  do  all  I  can  to  further  the  inter¬ 
est  of  the  association  in  this  territory.” 

.A  Richmond,  Virginia,  newspaper 
man  writes,  “I  consider  it  practicable 
and  desirable.  1  am  sending  you  the 
names  of  men  on  the  several  dadies, 
who  I  believe  would  be  interested.” 

.A  newspaper  man  in  Louisville,  Ken¬ 
tucky,  writes  as  follows ;  “That  affilia¬ 


tion  with  the  International  Typographi¬ 
cal  Union  is  out  of  the  question  1  have 
realized  long  ago.  That,  however, 
should  not  prevent  us  from  organizing 
the  newspaper  fraternity  along  the  lines 
of  your  organization.” 

.Another  newspaper  man  enthusias¬ 
tically  writes,  “\Ve  are  strong  for  your 
plan  of  organization  and  hojK'  you  put 
it  through  in  short  order.” 

The  editor  of  a  ncwspaiKr  in  Grand 
b'orks,  Norlh  Dakota,  says,  “I  would 
like  to  connect  up  my  staff  with  your 
new  assticiation.” 

From  one  of  the  large  cities  in  Con¬ 
necticut  comes  this  fraternal  greeting, 
“I  am  taking  this  opportunity  of  assur¬ 
ing  you  that  the  staff  of  our  newsiiaper 
is  behind  you  to  a  man,  in  your  jilan  to 
establish  a  national  organization  of 
newspaper  men  and  women.  We  assure 
you  of  our  hearty  desire  to  co-oiK.*rate.” 

b'rom  Parkersburg,  West  Virginia, 
has  been  received  this  testimonial,  “I 
am  interested  in  a  national  organizatimi 
f)f  this  kind  and  believe  that  it  could 
be  made  to  accomplish  much  good  for 
the  profession  and  for  the  members.” 

.A.  Nevin  Pomeroy,  editor  and  pro¬ 
prietor  of  tbe  Franklin  Repository,  a 
daily  and  weekly  newspaper  in  Cham- 
bersburg,  Pennsylvania,  writes  as  fol¬ 
lows  :  “I  take  pleasure  in  submitting 
herewith  the  names  of  writers  on  this 
publication.  Editor,  .A.  Nevin  Pomeroy ; 
city  editor,  Shirley  J.  Zarger;  report¬ 
ers,  Miss  Bertha  Schaff,  Robert  Bick- 
ley.  Miss  Lillian  Ruthrauff.  I  will  be 
very  glad  to  co-operate  with  you  any 
way  I  can.” 

Archie  E.  McRea,  managing  editor 
of  the  Chronicle  at  Muskegoti,  Mich¬ 
igan,  supplies  a  list  of  the  members  on 
his  staff  and  adds,  “I  may  say  that  your 
ptirpose  has  my  entire  approval,  and 
that  I  trust  it  may  result  in  our  force 
becoming  affiliated  with  your  organi¬ 
zation.” 

.An  editorial  writer  on  a  big  Gmnecti- 
cut  daily  in  reply  “to  your  interesting 
letter”  sends  us  the  list  of  'his  fellow- 
workers  and  adds,  “I  Ijave  shown  your 
letter  to  some  of  these  workers  and 
they  are  interested.  I  send  best  wishes 
for  success  in  your  undertaking.” 

.A  journalist  of  Hutchinson,  Kansas, 
sends  a  list  of  his  fellow-workers  and 
expresses  confidence  “that  the  St.  Ixmis 
organization  will  fill  that  long  felt  need 


for  a  national  association  of  journalists.” 

From  .Atlanta,  Georgia,  comes  this 
comment :  "A’our  plan  for  a  national 
association  is  certainly  very  interesting 
and  I  know  the  men  on  this  newspaper 
would  like  to  hear  what  progress  you 
make.  Keep  us  in  touch  with  .it!” 

"If  there  is  any  way  in  which  I  can 
be  of  use  to  you  let  me  know,”  writes 
a  member  of  the  staff  of  a  newspaper 
in  Washington,  D.  C. 

.A  journalist  of  Newburgh,  New  York, 
writes,  “I  have  shown  your  letter  to  our 
staff.  They  wish  you  success.” 

From  Charleston,  West  Virginia, 
comes  these  exclamations  :  “Good  idea ! 
Push  it  along!  .Ask  for  any  other  in¬ 
formation  at  any  time  and  it  will  be 
gladly  given !” 

Cigar  Worth  More  Than  Brains 

Gary,  Indiana,  contributes  the  follow¬ 
ing:  “I  am  with  you  in  your  movement, 
jiroviding  it  is  not  a  reform  movement 
against  light  wines  and  beer  and  you 
will  receive  my  hearty  co-operation  if 
one  of  the  purposes  is  to  lioost  the 
wage  level  of  newspaper  men  to  where 
it  ought  to  be.  It  is  getting  so  brains 
are  worth  less  than  a  punk  cigar.” 

From  Cleburn,  Texas,  comes  this 
boost :  "I  have  wondered  a  thousand 
times  why  the  people  in  the  ‘brainery’ 
of  a  newspaper  did  not  organize  for 
self  protection  and  am  glad  to  learn 
that  your  association  has  undertaken  the 
task  of  bringing  all  of  these  great 
workers  together  in  a  solid  organiza¬ 
tion.  .Anything  I  can  do  to  further  the 
cause — count  on  me.” 

A  woman  journalist  of  Knoxville, 
Tennessee,  writes,  “I  am  sending  the 
names  of  editorial  force  of  our  paper 
who  have  signified  their  willingness  to 
iKxome  enrolled  in  the  proposed  .Amer¬ 
ican  Journalists’  Association.  I  assure 
you  of  my  co-operation  in  whatever 
way  necessary.” 

From  Tiffin,  Ohio,  come  good  wishes 
for  the  “utmost  success  in  your  efforts 
to  establish  a  national  association.” 

.And  from  a  Mississippi  city  comes 
the  following  assurances :  "I  am  heartily 
in  accord  with  the  idea  and  will  do 
anything  I  can  to  forward  it.  I  would 
appreciate  being  kept  in  touch  with  the 
organization  and  if  I  can  assist  will  do 
all  I  can  toward  pushing  the  ball  along.” 

A  journalist  is  Fitchburg,  Massachu¬ 
setts,  writes,  “Your  communication  rela¬ 
tive  to  your  plans  for  the  formation 
of  an  American  Journalists’  .Association 
received  and  in  reply  will  say  that  I 
am  heartily  in  favor  of  it.  I  have  been 
asked  by  some  of  the  boys  here  to  send 
in  their  names  to  you.  I  wish  you  suc¬ 
cess  and  hope  to  hear  further  regarding 
the  project.” 

.A  newspaper  man  of  Chattanooga, 
Tennessee,  sends  this  comment,  “I  am 
in  receipt  of  your  letter  asking  list  of 
newspaper  reporters,  editors,  etc.,  and 
am  gladly  furnishing  you  the  same.  We 
have  been  of  late  much  interested  in  and 
discussing  with  interest  the  move  which 
you  now  propose.” 

These  are  comments  gleaned  from  a 
hasty  glance  at  the  correspondence  re¬ 
ceived  on  the  subject  of  a  national  or¬ 
ganization.  They  would  seem  to  indicate 
interest  in  the  movement  from  the  Can¬ 
adian  border  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and 
from  the  .Atlantic  to  the  Pacific. 


WHAT  DO  YOU  KNOW  ABOUT  IT? 

A  number  of  good  rommuniralions  have  been  received  by  the  editors 
of  the  American  Journalists’  Forum,  but  we  cannot  use  them  because  we 
do  not  know  who  wrote  them.  There  is  one  signed  A.  B.  C.  that  is 
especially  good  and  we  would  like  to  hear  from  him. 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  must  have  the  name  and  occupation  of  every 
contributor  to  its  columns.  This  is  a  publication  for  newspaper  men  and 
we  must  know  the  occupation  of  our  contributors  because  we  do  not  want 
our  readers  to  be  made  the  victims  of  professional  propagandists  who  are 
not  directly  affected  by  the  subject  they  discuss. 

This  page  has  been  given  for  the  discussion  of  all  problems  concerning 
the  editorial  and  news  branches  of  newspaper  work.  All  newspaper  men 
are  invited  to  use  it.  However,  we  must  know  the  names  and  addresses 
of  all  contributors. 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER . EVERY  WEEK 
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Editor  &  Publisher  for  July  3 ,  1920 


COMMITTEE  AIDED 
NEWSPAPERS 

Newsprint  Supply  Board,  Headed 
R.  S.  Kellogg,  End*  Work  Tki* 
Week,  Haring  Allotted  346 
Tons  in  3  Months 


By  R.  S.  Kellogg, 

Secretary,  Newsprint  Service  Bureau 
(ll'rillen  exchtsi-.  cly  icr  Editor  &  Pvblisiier) 

During  the  month  of  April  a  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Newsprint  Supply  was  desig¬ 
nated  jointly  by  the  publishers  and 
manufacturers  to  recommend  the  dis¬ 
tribution  of  such  tonnage  as  might  be 
available  to  the  small  country  publishers 
who  are  without  contracts  this  year  and 
who  are  having  great  difficulty  in  get¬ 
ting  paper  in  the  open  market. 

The  active  members  of  the  commit¬ 
tee  have  been  R.  S.  Kellogg,  Secretary 
of  the  Newsprint  Service  Bureau,  Will 
V.  Tufford,  Secretary  of  the  Inland 
Daily  Press  .Association,  Charles  I. 
Stewart,  chairman  of  the  Newsprint 
Supply  Committee  of  the  Southern 
Newspaper  Publishers  .Association,  and 
M.  C.  Hotaling,  executive  secretary  of 
the  National  Editorial  .Association. 

This  tonnage  was  developed  through 
appeals  made  by  the  International  Paper 
Company  and  George  H.  Mead  Com¬ 
pany  to  their  contract  customers  for 
the  release  of  1  per  cent  to  2  per  cent 
of  their  supply  during  the  months  of 
•April.  May  and  June,  supplemented  by 
an  allotment  of  60  tons  per  month  be¬ 
ginning  May  1.  from  Finch.  Pruyn  & 
Co.,  and  the  release  of  100  tons  by  the 
Chicago  Daily  News. 

46  Ton*  Allotted 

The  total  amount  of  tonnage  thus 
made  available  during  the  quarter  end¬ 
ing  June  30  was  approximately  550  tons, 
of  which  346  tons  were  allotted  by  the 
Committee  during  the  quarter  just 
ended,  the  general  rule  established  by 
the  Committee  being  that  paper  was 
not  given  to  publishers  who  had  more 
than  30  days’  supply  on  hand  or  in  sight, 
and  that  an  allotment  of  not  to  exceed 
30  days*  consumption  was  made  in  each 
meritorious  case. 

Paper  was  allotted  to  the  following 
72  publication ; 

Concordia  (Kan.)  Blade-Empire; 
New  York  City  Bollettino  della  Sera; 
Sutton  (W.  Va.)  Braxton  Democrat; 
V'incennes  (Ind.)  Capital;  Concordia 
(Kan.)  News  &  Press;  Chatham  (N. 
Y.),  Courier;  Taylorville  '(III.),  Daily- 
Courier;  Decatur  (Ill.),  Daily  Demo¬ 
crat;  Tallahassee  (Fla.)  Daily  Demo¬ 
crat;  Pine  Bluff  (.Ark.),  Daily  Graphic; 
Middletown  (N.  Y.),  Daily  Herald; 
Canandaigua  (N.  Y.),  Daily  Messenger; 
Dowagiac  (Mich.),  Daily  News; 
Gainesville  (Fla.),  Daily  News;  New¬ 
ton  (la.).  Daily  News;  Opelika  (.Ala.), 
I^aily  News;  Harrisburg  (Va.),  Daily 
News-Record;  La  Salle  (Ill.),  Daily 
Post;  Charlottesville  (Va.)  Daily 
Progress;  Effingham  (Ill.),  Daily  Rec¬ 
ord;  Harrisburg  (Ill.),  Daily  Register; 
Brazil  (Ind.),  Daily  Times;  Mayfield 
(Ky.),  Daily  Times;  New  Castle  (Ind.), 
Daily  Times;  Jonesboro  (.Ark.),  Daily 
Tribune;  Tiffin  (Ohio),  Daily  Tribune; 
Hiawatha  (Kan.),  Daily  World;  Kala¬ 
mazoo  (Mich.),  De  HoUandsche  Amer- 
ikaan;  Paducah  (Ky.),  Democrat; 
Marysville  (Mo.),  Democrat-Forum; 
Mt.  Sterling  (Ill.),  Democrat-Message; 
Columbia  (Ga.)  Enquirer-Sun;  Bluff- 
ton  (Ind.),  Evening  Banner;  Marshall 
(Mich.),  Evening  Chronicle;  Michigan 
I  City  (Ind.),  Evening  News;  Gary 
;  (Ind.),  Evening  Post;  .Albion  (Mich.), 

Evening  Recorder;.  Independence 
;  (Kan.),  Evening  Star;  Olean  (N.  Y.), 

\  Evening  Times;  Defiance  (Ohio),  Ex- 

i  press:  .Atchison  (Kan.),  Globe;  Brad- 

i 


72  (Pa.),  Herald:  LaPorte  (Ind.), 

Herald;  Xenia  (Ohio),  Herald;  Kan¬ 
kakee  (Ill.),  Daily  News;  La  Salle 
(Ill.),  Daily  Tribune;  St.  Marys 
l>y  (Ohio),  Leader:  Staunton  (Va), 
Leader;  Clarksville  (Tenn.),  Leaf- 
Chronicle;  Lewiston  (Me.),  L’Eicho  du 
Maine;  Moberly  (Mo.),  Mj^nitor-In- 
'dex ;  Shawnee  (Okla.),  Mornhu:  New>; 
Hopkinsville  (Ky.),  New  Era;  Hart¬ 
ford  City  (Ind.),  News;  Pensacola 
(Fla.),  News;  Boone  (la.),  News- 
Republican;  Tuscaloosa  (.Ala.),  News 
&  Times  Gazette;  Newton  (Mass..), 
Graphic;  Leavenworth  (Kan.),  Post; 
Mt.  V’ernon  (Ohio),  Republican-News; 
Mt.  Carmel  (III.),  Republican-Register; 
Monmouth  (Ill.),  Review;  Dyersburg 
(Tenn.),  State-Gazette;  Painesville 
(Ohio),  Telegraph;  Texarkana  (.Ark.), 
Texarkanian;  Canisteo  (N.  Y.),  Times; 
Orangeburg  (Ky.),  Times-Democrat ; 
Harbor  Beach  (Mich.),  Times;  Selma 
(.Ark.),  Times-Journal;  Fort  Scott 
(Kan.),  Tribune-Monitor;  Vermontville 
(Mich.),  Echo;  Wilmington  (N.  C.), 
Dispatch. 

In  addition  to  the  204  tons  remain¬ 
ing  unallotted  by  the  committee  on 
June  30,  Finch.  Pruyn  &  Company  will 
continue  supplying  60  tons  per  month 
for  relief  purposes  during  July,  .August 
and  September,  making  a  total  of  about 
384  tons  available  for  allotment  during 
the  coming  quarter  on  the  same  gen¬ 
eral  basis  as  during  the  previous  quar¬ 
ter. 

Permanent  Body  Urged 

Since,  however,  the  original  commit¬ 
tee  was  purely  temporary,  set  up  to 
serve  only  during  the  quarter  just  ended, 
it  has  been  felt  that  better  permanent 
results  will  be  obtained  if  the  various 
associations  of  newspaper  publishers  un¬ 
dertake  to  render  cooperative  service  to 
their  own  membership  through  the  me¬ 
dium  of  properly  constituted  standing 
committees,  purchasing  organizations  or 
the  like. 

IXiring  the  quarter  hegiitning  July  1, 
therefore,  the  needs  of  the  publishers  in 
the  Southern  territory  will  be  looked 
after  by  the  committee  on  newsprint 
supply  of  the  Southern  Newspaper  Pub- 
li.shers  .Association,  and  the  Lake  States 
and  Central  Western  territory  will  be 
covered  by  committees  of  the  Inland 
Daily  Press  .Association  and  the  Na¬ 
tional  Editorial  .Association. 

The  New  York  State  Press  .Associa¬ 
tion  has  done  good  service  in  the  past 
in  helping  its  membership,  and  it  is 
expected  that  work  of  this  kind  will  lie 
continued  by  that  organization.  There 
has  also  recently  been  formed  the  Pub¬ 
lishers  Buying  Corporation,  composed 
of  a  considerable  number  of  small  coun¬ 
try  publishers  who  are  without  con¬ 
tracts,  and  it  is  said  that  after  Septem¬ 
ber  1  this  corporation  will  endeavor  to 
supply  its  subscribers  with  newsprint 
in  case  they  so  desire. 

The  cooperative  measures  so  far  car¬ 
ried  out  by  the  manufacturers  and  the 
publishers  to  relieve  a  distressing  sit¬ 
uation  caused  by  a  demand  for  paper 
in  excess  of  the  greatest  possible  pro¬ 
duction  have  been  very  helpful,  and  out 
of  this  experience  there  should  develop 
well  grounded  individual  or  cooperative 
measures  on  the  part  of  a  larger  num¬ 
ber  of  publishers  in  the  future  to  pro¬ 
tect  themselves  from  the  difficulties 
they  have  experienced  this  year. 


Illinois  Meeting  July  15-16 

Springfield,  111. — The  annual  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  Illinois  Press  .Association 
will  be  held  at  the  state  capitol  build¬ 
ing  in  Springfield  July  15  and  16. 


You  *-e3d  't  in  Fd’Tor  ^  Pt'B’.TS’tER. 


COAST  PAPER  PLANTS 
LACK  FUEL  OIL 


Newspaper  Apprehensive  of  Export 

Ban  on  Oil  for  British  Columbia 
Mills,  Though  Operations  Have 
Not  Yet  Slackened 

I  jC  _ 

(Sv  Telegraph  lo  Editor  &  Publisher) 

Se.\ttle,  June  30. — Unable  to  build  up 
any  surplus  or  receive  any  sort  of  guar¬ 
antee  of  regular  delivery  of  fuel  oil, 
newsprint  plants  at  Powell  River,  Ocean 
Falls  and  other  British  Columbia  points 
are  admittedly  facing  a  serious  situation 
regarding  continuation  of  operations 
without  interruption.  Production  is  to¬ 
day  reported  to  be  going  on  as  usual 
with  normal  output,  but  uncertainty  of 
supply  fuel  oil,  an'  essential  product  in 
the  operation  of  drying  processes,  is 
causing  considerable  uneasiness  among 
plant  operators  and  many  Pacific  Coast 
newspapers  dependent  upon  Northwest 
mills  for  newsprint. 

That  British  Columbia  mills  to  date 
have  been  able  to  obtain  in  small  peri¬ 
odical  deliveries  sufficient  oil  to  keep 
them  at  normal  production,  but  that  it 
is  impossible  to  obtain  any  assurances 
about  future  deliveries,  was  the  state¬ 
ment  of  a  Canadian  operator  in  Seattle 
today. 

“While  situation  in  paper  industry  is 
serious  as  in  other  northwest  industries 
dependent  on  oil,  there  is  no  occasion 
for  alarm,”  he  said.  “.Although  without 
any  guarantees,  we  are  confident  our 
mills  will  keep  operating  on  the  usual 
scale.” 

The  Northwest  situation  in  fuel  oil 
supply  is  becoming  more  stringent  every 
day.  It  was  reported  today  that  orders 
were  anticipated  by  one  big  oil  company 
to  discontinue  deliveries  of  fuel  oil  to 
all  not  protected  by  written  contract, 
and.  as  contracts  expire,  deliveries  will 
cease  immediately. 

.According  to  information  available 
here,  none  of  the  Northwest  mills  pro¬ 
ducing  newsprint  have  any  existing 
contracts  for  fuel  oil.  Some  progress  is 
being  made  toward  relieving  the  gasoline 
situation  in  northwest,  quantities  of 
gasoline  having  been  contracted  in  Wyo¬ 
ming.  and  tank  car  service  to  bring  sup¬ 
plies  to  northwest  points  being  increased. 

While,  as  previously  stated,  the  situa¬ 
tion  as  regards  qewsprint  manufacturers 
is  serious,  there  is  no  foundation  at  this 
time  for  any  reports  that  Pacific  Coast 
newspapers  dependent  upon  northwest 
mills  are  facing  cessation  of  operations 
or  radical  reductions. 

-Appreciating  that  situation  may  take 
on  grave  aspects,  however,  plant  opera¬ 
tors  are  making  vigorous  efforts  to  ob¬ 
tain  sufficient  reserve  to  insure  continu¬ 
ous  operation. 


HELPED  29  PAPERS  IN  JUNE 


N.  E.  A.  Newsprint  Committee  Ha*  60 

Tons  a  Month — 113  New  Members 

St.  P.sul. — The  committee  on  news¬ 
print  supply  which  went  out  of  existence 
automatically  on  July  1,  has  passed  its 
work  into  the  hands  of  a  new  committee 
composed  of  Will  Wilkie  of  Grey  Eagle, 
Minn.,  president  of  the  National  Edi¬ 
torial  .Association;  H.  C.  Hotaling,  ex¬ 
ecutive  secretary  of  that  association, 
and  Willard  E.  Carpenter  of  Lincoln, 
Ill.  Messrs.  Wilkie  and  Carpenter  re¬ 
turned  this  week  from  Canada.  The 
committee  has  newsprint  enough  to  fur¬ 
nish  sixty  tons  per  month  to  papers  in 
need. 

During  the  past  month  twenty-nine 
newspapers  in  the  Northwest  have  been 
taken  care  of.  In  addition,  Mr.  Hotal¬ 
ing  up  to  June  19  personally  helped 
sixty-six  publishers  to  supplies.  "He  says 


the  demand  is  falling  off  somewhat,  the 
complaints  received  being  fewer  of  late. 

He  states  that  since  the  Boston  meet¬ 
ing  113  new  members  have  been  ad¬ 
mitted  to  the  National  Editorial  Asso¬ 
ciation. 


CANADA  TO  CURB  PRESS  AGENTS 


Political  Publicity  Must  Be  Signed  and 
Marked  as  Paid  For 

(Si'ecial  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 
Ottawa. — When  the  new  Franchise 
.Act  went  before  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons  for  third  reading  this  week,  Hon. 
W.  L.  Mackenzie  King,  Liberal  Leader 
introduced  a  clause  providing  that  every 
advertisement,  article,  notice,  illustration 
or  cartoon  appearing  in  a  newspaper, 
magazine,  pamphlet  or  other  publica¬ 
tion,  and  having  reference  to  an  elec¬ 
tion,  being  printed  at  the  expense  of 
any  individual  firm,  committee,  associa¬ 
tion,  society  or  corporation,  shall  state 
that  it  is  being  paid  for,  and  shall  give 
the  name  and  address  of  such  party  or 
parties  agreeing  to  pay  for  its  publica¬ 
tion. 

Contravention  of  the  section  will  make 
a  person  guilty  of  an  offense  under  the 
act,  and  if  the  person  is  a  candidate  for 
election,  such  person  will  be  guilty  of 
an  illegal  practise. 


REPUBLIC  MEN  NAME  OFFICERS 


Springmeyer  Head*  Former  Members 
of  St.  Louis  Newspaper  Staff 

St.  Louis. — An  organization  of  for¬ 
mer  employes  of  the  Republic  was 
formed  at  a  recent  meeting  at  Planters’ 
Hotel,  with  these  officers:  President. 
Ed.  Spingmeyer,  Sr. ;  vice-presidents, 
M.  P.  Linn,  A.  B.  Chapin,  W.  .A.  Mc- 
Elroy  and  Fred.  Kalthoff ;  secretary. 
Miss  Mary  B.  Irwin ;  treasurer,  Ed. 
Lepp.  Mr.  Linn,  formerly  general 
manager  of  the  paper  and  now  St.  Louis 
representative  of  the  S.  C.  Beckwith 
Special  .Agency,  declined  the  nomination 
for  presidency. 

The  following  committees  were  ap¬ 
pointed  :  Constitution  and  by-laws, 
Robert  Johnson,  Fuqua  Turner,  Oscar 
Boecke,  Harry  J.  Beltzig  and  George 
Ortleb;  program,  Bernard  Gruenstein, 
Miss  M.  T.  Hynes  and  William  Hard- 
ten  :  historical,  Richard  Summerfield 
Ben  Burch,  diaries  Nax,  Joseph  Carey 
and  George  Pfeil.  These  committees 
will  report  at  the  next  meeting,  Novem¬ 
ber  28. 


I.  N.  S.  Praise*  New  Wire  Machine 

.Announcement  has  just  been  made  of 
the  invention  of  a  new  printing  tele¬ 
graph  machine  known  as  the  Teletype 
which  Marlen  E.  Pew,  editor  of  Inter¬ 
national  News  Service,  says  will  prob¬ 
ably  revolutionize  transmission  and  de¬ 
livery  of  telegraph  and  telephone 
“pony”  services  to  newspapers  not 
equipped  with  full  leased  wire.  The  de¬ 
vice  is  a  compact  printing  telegraph, 
which  makes  its  record  on  tape  instead 
of  on  a  page.  It  is  the  latest  development 
of  the  Morkrum  Company.  The  system 
is  divided  into  two  units,  the  receiving 
unit  and  keyboard  transmitter.  Where 
it  is  desired  to  have  a  home  record  the 
receiver  and  transmitter  are  combined 
into  a  single  unit  about  the  size  of  a 
standard  typewriter. 


K.  C.  Star  Raises  Prices 

Kan.sas  City.  Mo. — The  Star  has  in¬ 
creased  its  out-of-town  rates  as  fol¬ 
lows;  In  Missouri,  Texas.  Kansas,  Ok¬ 
lahoma,  .Arkansas,  Nebraska,  and  Iowa, 
by  mail  or  newsdealer,  20  cents  a  week ; 
elsewhere,  outside  of  Kansas  City,  30 
cents  a  week.  Local  and  suburban  sub¬ 
scriptions  remain  at  15  cents  a  week 
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PUTTING  LIFE  INTO  A  NEWSPAPER  MORGUE 

Set  of  Specimen  Envelopes  Makes  for  Uniformity  in  File— Biographical  Cl2iss  Surname  Sections 
^  "  Should  Fit  the  Clippings 


1 

Author’s  Note. — Figures  4  and  5,  showing  how 
to  make  “Sec  Also’’  forms  of  cross  references,  were 
inadverdently  left  out  of  last  week’s  article;  with 
the  printing  of  these,  the  Miscellaneous  Class  (about 
places,  things  and  events)  has  been  described.  In 
this  week’s  issue  we  begin  the  description  of  the 
Biographical  Class  (about  persons)  ;  we  are  now 
interested  in  the  arrangement  of  Sections  for  per¬ 
sonal  names,  and  the  making  up  and  the  handling 
of  envelopes  for  persons. 


In  referring  to  another  subject,  always  specify 
where  to  find  the  envelope  referred  to,  such  as  “in 
this  section’’  or  whatever  section  it  is  in. 

It  would  l>e  well  to  make  up  a  set  of  specimen 
envelopes,  to  have  a  standard  style.  Otherwise, 
when  there  are  more  than  one  person  making  them, 
there  will  be  uniformity.  A  lack  of  uniformity  not 
only  shows  up  in  the  appearance  of  the  whole  file, 
but  adds  to  the  difficulty  of  searches. 

BIOGRAPHICAL  CLASS 
Section*:  Anrengement  of  Guide* 

The  Biographical  Class  (for  envelopes  about  per¬ 
sons  and  families)  is  arranged  in  alphabetical  order, 
with  a  Section  for  each  common  surname  and  often 
for  the  common  given  name,  or  combinations  of 
letters  to  include  names. 

Every  Section  must  have  a  “Misc.”  envelope. 
The  Misc.  as  used  in  the  Biographical  Class  means 
a  miscellany  of  personal  names,  and  to  avoid  being 
mixed  with  the  Miscellaneous  Class  it  should  be 
abbreviated  as  “Misc.’’  The  envelope  on  which  it  is 
written  is  referred  to  as  a  “Misc.  Biographical”  en¬ 
velope.  In  some  cases  the  Misc.  envelopes  are  split- 
up  into  "Sub-section,”  envelopes,  which  will  be  ex¬ 
plained  later  on. 

The  iiulividinl  envelopes  should  be  kept  at  the  left 
of  a  Section,  and  the  Misc.  and  Sub-section  envelopes 
at  the  right. 

It  would  be  quite  valueless  to  give  a  list  of  two 


STANDARD  OIL  COMPANIES 


Dis.sohition 


SEE  ALSO 

Supreme  Court  Decision 
Dividends:  Stocks,  &c., 
in  tliis  .section 


DEPARTMENT 

STAMP 


DISSOLUTION  (x) 


By  JAMES  W.  WELLS 

Copyright,  19 JO,  by  the  Kditor  &  Publisher  Company 


Editorial  Note. — Mr.  Wells  has  been  con¬ 
nected  with  the  reference  bureau  of  the  New 
York  World  for  tieenty-hve  years  and  has 
made  a  study  of  all  systems  of  filing.  This  is 
the  ninth  of  a  series  of  articles  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  written  e.vclusively  for  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher.  Others  unll  follow  each  week. 


or  three  thousands  of  surnames  and  suggest  that  a 
Section  be  made  for  each  of  them.  Names  vary 
in  different  localities  and  also  in  the  kind  of  pub¬ 
lication  in  which  they  are  printed.  What  is  com¬ 
mon  in  one  part  of  the  countr>-  would  be  uncommon 
is  another  part.  Some  of  the  tiling  equipment  houses 
overlook  this  fact  in  making  up  lists  of  surnames. 
One  in  mind  advertises  a  list  that  would  be  satis¬ 
factory  for  use  in  London,  England,  but  not  in  New 
York  City. 

Follow  the  idea  of  building  up  Sections  according 
to  the  material  you  have  on  hand.  As  the  number 
of  clippings  increases,  the  Sections  can  be  expanded 
to  meet  the  growth.  Make  the  Sections  “fit  the 
clippings,”  instead  of  attemprtiug  to  make  the  clip¬ 
pings  accomodate  themselves  to  an  arbitrary  list  of 
Sections. 

Label  and  letter  guides  for  the  following  list  of 
names  and  combinations  of  letters; 

Tentative  List  of  Biograiihical  Sections. 


AA-AB- 

FR- 

MACCARTllY 

AC-AK- 

FU- 

MACA-.MACG 

ALLEN 

F-MISC. 

MACH-MACZ- 

AL¬ 

GA- 

M  ART  IN 

AN  DERSON 

GE- 

.MAR- 

AM-.\Q- 

GI- 

.MA- 

AR- 

GL- 

.MEYER- 

.\S-. . 

GO- 

ME- 

AT-AZ- 

GR- 

.MILLER 

BAR 

G-MISC. 

MIL- 

BA- 

HALL 

.Ml- 

BE- 

HARRIS 

MORRIS 

BI- 

HA- 

MOR- 

BL- 

HE- 

.MOORE- 

BO- 

Hl- 

.MO- 

BR.\DV 

HO- 

.MU(  FILLER 

BROWN 

HUGHES 

.MURPHY 

BR- 

HU- 

.MURRAY 

BURKE 

H-MISC. 

MU- 

BU- 

lA-IM- 

.M-.MISC. 

B-MISC. 

IN- 

NA- 

CAMPBELL 

IR- 

NE- 

CARROLL 

1-MISC. 

Nl- 

CA- 

JACKSON 

NO- 

Cll- 

JA- 

NU- 

CLARK-E 

JR- 

N-.MISC. 

CL- 

JOHNSlTlON 

OA- 

COH(E)N 

JONES 

PBRIEN 

COLLINS 

JO- 

’OB- 

CO- 

J-MISC. 

OCONNOR 

CR- 

K.\- 

OCOK- 

CU- 

KELLV 

OL- 

C-MISC. 

KE- 

OM-OQ- 

DAVIS 

KING 

OR- 

DA- 

KI¬ 

OS- 

DE- 

KE  (E)  IN-E 

OT- 

1)1- 

KL- 

OU-OZ- 

DO- 

KN- 

PA- 

DR- 

KO- 

PE- 

DU- 

KR- 

PF-Pll- 

D-MISC. 

KU- 

Pl- 

EA-ED- 

K-.MISC. 

PL- 

EE-EK- 

LA 

PO- 

EL-EQ- 

LEVY 

PR- 

ER- 

LEWIS 

PU- 

ES-EZ 

Ll'.- 

P-.MISC. 

FA- 

LI- 

QUA- 

FE- 

LO- 

QUI- 

FI- 

LU- 

Q-MISC. 

FL- 

LYNCH 

R.A- 

FO- 

L-MISC. 

REILLY 

RE- 

SULLIVAN 

WA- 

RI- 

SU- 

WE- 

ROBINSON 

S-MISC. 

WHITE 

RO- 

TAYLOR 

WH- 

RU- 

T.A- 

WILLIAMS 

RYAN 

TE- 

WILSON 

R-MISC. 

THOMPSON 

WIL- 

S.\- 

TH- 

WI- 

SCHMIDT 

TI- 

WO- 

SCHNEIDER 

TO- 

WR-/ 

SCH- 

TR- 

WU- 

SC- 

TU- 

W-.MISC. 

SE- 

T-MISC. 

X- 

SH- 

UA-UM- 

Y.\- 

SI- 

UN-UZ- 

YE- 

SL- 

VA- 

YI- 

SMITH 

VE- 

WUNG 

SM- 

VI- 

VO- 

SX- 

VO- 

YU- 

SO- 

V-MISC. 

Y-MISC. 

SP- 

WALSH 

Z.\- 

SQ- 

WAL- 

ZE- 

STE- 

WARD 

ZI- 

ST- 

WAR- 

Z-MISC. 

Put  the  first  Biographical  Section  guide,  AA-.\B-, 
on  a  shelf  about  one-third  from  the  top  of  CASE 
V,  Figure  1.  Distribute  the  guides  along  the  shelves, 
keeping  them  in  the  alphabetical  order  given  in 
the  preceding  list.  There  are  many  Sections  where 
the  use  of  parenthesis  and  dashes  between  the  let¬ 
ters  of  names  (names  that  are  pronounced  nearly 
alike  and,  except  for  an  extra  letter  in  the  middle 
or  at  the  end,  are  spelled  alike)  will  keep  together 
these  names  which  otherwise  would  be  separated 
when  filed.  .As  the  department  grows  these  “twin 
names”  will  soon  become  numerous;  make  necessary 
preparation  for  them  as  soon  as  they  occur  to  you. 

(Continued  next  zveek) 


STANDARD  OIL  COMPANIES 


Dividends;  Stock;  Earnings 


SEE  ALSO 
Dissolution 
in  this  section 


DEPART.MENT 

STA.MP 


DIMDENDS;  STOCK;  E.ARNINGS  (x) 


Fig.  5 

X _ The  title  on  the  bottom  line  to  be  printed 

with,  a  pen. 
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NATIONAL  RATE  FOR  CLASSIFIED  A 
LOGICAL  STEP 


User  of  Small  Ads  Buys  Senrice,  Not  Circulatkm,  Which  Should 
Not  Influence  Charge — Classified  Revenue 
Should  Equal  Display'  " 


By  C.  L.  PERKINS 

Head  of  the  Perkin*  Service,  Specialist*  in  Building  Classified 


W'HEN  two  or  more  classified  man¬ 
agers  get  together  the  conversation 
is  sure  to  drift  to  the  subject  of  rates. 
When  it  does,  a  man  from  a  city  of 
50,000  with  a  paper  of  10,000  circulation 
and  a  rate  of  6  cents  per  line  is  apt  to 
make  the  statement  that  his  rate  is 
higher  than  that  of  a  newspaper  of 
200,000  circulation  in  a  city  of  a  million 
with  a  rate  of  40  cents  per  line. 

This  brings  up  the  question  of  the 
relation  of  classified  rates  and  circula¬ 
tion.  In  display  advertising  there  is  a 
very  well  defined  and  logical  theory  that 
the  rate  should  be  about  so  much  per 
10,000  circul^ion.  Evidently  without 
any  rhyme  or  reason,  most  newspaper 
executives  have  in  a  degree  endeavored 
to  apply  this  same  theory  in  classified. 

The  reason  for  considering  circulation 
in  determining  display  rates  is  that  the 
display  advertiser  is  buying  primarily 
quantity  of  readers.  This,  however,  is 
not  true  in  the  case  of  classified.  The 
want-ad  user,  generally  speaking,  buys 
nothing  more  or  less  than  a  service. 

Mr.  Brown  of  Qiicago  has  a  used 
automobile  which  he  desires  to  sell  for 
a  thousand  dollars.  At  a  cost  of  about 
$2.50  he  places  a  5-line  advertisement 
in  his  favorite  Chicago  paper,  and  sells 
his  automobile. 

Mr.  Smith  of  Baltimore  has  exactly 
the  same  kind  of  a  car  to  sell.  He  places 
a  w’ant-ad  in  a  paper  of  his  city  at  a 
cost  of  about  $1.?^  and  sells  his  machine. 

Should  Equal  Display  Rates 

In  Los  .\ngeles  Mr.  Harrison  decides 
to  sell  his  automobile,  which  is  identical 
with  that  of  Brown  and  Smith.  He 
places  a  S-line  ad  at  a  cost  of  75  cents 
and  sells  his  car  for  $1,000. 

Mr.  Jones,  living  in  a  city  of  about 
10,000  population,  is  tired  of  his  ma¬ 
chine,  which  is  the  same  style  and  make 
as  those  mentioned  above,  and  he  places 
a  5-line  advertisement  in  his  classified 
medium  at  a  cost  of  30  cents  and  quickly 
disposes  of  his  car  for  $1,000. 

In  each  of  these  four  cases  the  news¬ 
paper  rendered  exactly  the  same  service. 
Each  one  sold  for  the  advertiser  a 
$1,000  automobile.  In  each  case  the  ser¬ 
vice  was  practically  the  same  value  to 
the  advertiser  regardless  of  the  popu¬ 
lation  of  the  city  or  the  circulation  of 
the  newspaper.  Yet  the  rates  charged 
by  these  newspapers  for  selling  the  au¬ 
tomobiles  range  from  30  cents  to  $2.50. 

Mr.  Jones,  who  sold  his  automobile 
for  30  cents  would,  no  doubt,  have  con¬ 
sidered  $2.50  a  very  reasonable  com¬ 
mission  for  the  service  of  securing  a 
purchaser  for  a  $1,000  automobile.  This 
same  reasoning  applies  equally  well  to 
any  classification  in  any  city,  and  if 
applied  to  any  appreciable  extent  it 
would  mean  that  classified  advertising 
would  be  much  more  profitable  per  line 
to  the  newspapers  in  smaller  cities  than 
in  larger  ones. 

In  making  classified  rates  it  has  al¬ 
ways  been  an  almost  universal  belief 
that  display  rates  should  be  higher  than 
those  charged  for  want-ad  advertising. 

.\t  a  recent  meeting  in  Indianapolis 
of  the  Association  of  Newspaper  Gassi- 
fied  Advertising  Managers,  it  was  shown 
that  there  was  a  tendency  to  at  least 
make  the  rates  average  the  same  per 
line.  Members  of  this  association  were 


unanimously  of  the  opinion  that  it  was 
possible  to  have  classified  rates  higher 
than  those  of  display  and  adopted  the 
following  resolution  in  stating  one  of 
the  objects  of  the  association: 

“Be  it  resolved  that  the  net  rate  for 
classified  advertising  should  be  enough 
higher  than  the  display  rate  to  make 
the  revenue  the  same  per  column.” 

L.  J.  Boughner,  classified  advertising 
manager  of  the  Chicago  Daily  News, 
in  his  speech  before  the  Newspaper  De¬ 
partment  at  the  recent  convention  of 
the  Associated  Advertising  Clubs  of  the 
World,  in  discussing  this  phase  of 
classified  rate  making,  said ; 

“The  Smith  Brothers  go  into  business 
on  opposite  sides  of  the  street.  One 
takes  up  the  real  estate  business,  and 
the  other  is  a  haberdasher.  They  ad¬ 
vertise  in  the  same  newspaper — one 
brother  announcing  a  hundred-thousand- 
dollar  piece  of  real  estate,  the  other 
a  windowful  of  $3  hats.  The  advertising 
of  the  hundred-thousand-dollar  piece  of 
real  estate  costs  20  cents  a  line,  that 
of  the  $3  hats  30  cents.  If  any  other 
business  but  a  newspaper  had  such  a 
scale  of  prices  as  this,  there  would  be 
Congressional  investigation. 

“  ‘But,’  objects  the  publisher,  ‘classi¬ 
fied  does  not  consist  exclusively  of 
hundred-thousand-dollar  pieces  of  prop¬ 
erty.  Think  of  the  widows  with  rooms 
to  rent,  of  the  men  who  want  jobs,  of 
the  people  who  must  turn  their  old 
rugs  and  baby  carriages  into  cash.’ 

“Widows  have  caused  a  lot  of  trouble 
in  this  world,  and  unprofitable  classified 
rates  can  be  traced  to  them  as  well  as 
innumerable  other  errors.  Thinking  of 
the  widows  with  rooms  to  rent  has  cost 
newspapers  a  lot  of  money.  It  is  wrong 
thinking.  That  part  of  the  classified 
business  that  has  some  shadow  of  right 
to  demand  a  low  rate  is  an  inconsider¬ 
able  part  of  the  whole. 

Help  Wanted  Rate*  Ridiculous 

“Help  Wanted  constitutes  about  half 
of  the  classified  advertising  of  the  aver¬ 
age  newspaper,  and  Help  Wanted,  with 
the  exception  of  advertisements  for  do¬ 
mestics,  originates  from  business  houses 
which  surely  can  be  charged  the  com¬ 
mercial  rate.  If  the  leading  department 
store  can  pay  30  cents  a  line  for  a  full 
page  to  dispose  of  lingerie  and  lawn- 
mowers,  it  is  absurd  to  charge  it  only 
20  cents  a  line  for  a  two-line  ad  to  ob¬ 
tain  salesmen  to  sell  the  lingerie  and 
lawn-mowers.  Help  Wanted  decidedly 
should  be  charged  at  the  display  rate. 

“Now,  the  reason  a  man  advertises 
real  estate,  a  flat,  an  automobile  or  a 
store  on  his  own  account,  is  to  save  a 
dealer’s  commission  and  to  get  a  better 
price.  Invariably  the  dealer’s  commis¬ 
sion  is  a  great  deal  larger  than  any 
reasonable  advertising  expense.  Three 
insertions  of  a  five-line  ad  ought  to  dis¬ 
pose  of  any  property.  Even  if  the  rate 
were  a  dollar  a  line — and  no  paper  has 
a  rate  that  high — the  cost  would  only 
be  $15.  A  $15  commission  would  be 
sneered  at  by  the  average  dealer.  The 
minimum  commission  in  Qiicago  on 
real  estate  is  $50. 

“In  dollars  and  cents,  therefore,  it  is 
cheaper  to  sell  these  things  by  adver¬ 
tising,  even  at  a  rate  higher  than  any 
now  charged,  than  it  is  to  sell  them 


through  a  dealer.  It  will  be  conceded, 
of  course,  that  the  dealer  himself  should 
not  be  given  any  concessions  in  rate. 

“Advertisers  are  not  buying  advertis¬ 
ing,  but  service.  The  woman,  by  adver¬ 
tising,  is  renting  her  room;  and  the 
salesman,  by  advertising,  is  getting  a 
job;  and  tha^ service  is  worth  the  same 
anywhere  in  the  country.  Whatever  has 
been  established  as  a  fair  charge  for 
the  service  can  be  imposed  by  every 
newspaper,  regardless  of  circulation.  A 
room  renting  bureau  or  an  employment 
agency  does  not  base  its  charges  on  the 
size  of  the  city,  but  on  the  return  to 
the  patron. 

Not  Hard  on  the  Widow 

“Most  papers  handle  the  situation  as 
if  the  difference  between  present  rates 
and  fair  rates  were  so  great  that  the 
equalizing  of  the  two  would  impose  a 
distinct  hardship  on  individual  adver¬ 
tising.  Nothing  could  be  further  from 
the  facts.  Even  on  the  largest  papers, 
the  difference  between  display  and  class¬ 
ified  rates  is  not  greater  than  10  cents 
a  line.  The  poor  widow  who  advertises 
a  room  to  rent  would  have  to  pay  20 
cents  more  for  her  two-line  ad  than  she 
does  now. 

“One  can  have  a  tremendous  amount 
of  sympathy  for  the  poor  widow  who 
must  rent  a  room,  but  he  cannot  hon¬ 
estly  admit  that  20  cents  often  stands 
between  her  and  the  attainment  of  her 
desire.  If  he  feels  that  it  may,  then 
he  can  extend  a  charity  discount  to 
boarding  houses,  as  he  does  to  churches. 

“On  the  other  hand,  if  the  biggest 
Help  Wanted  advertiser  in  Chicago  were 
required  to  pay  10  cents  a  line  addi¬ 
tional.  his  increased  expenses  would 
amount  to  less  than  $4,000  in  a  year. 
When  one  realizes  the  extent  to  which 
the  size  of  Help  Wanted  advertisements 
is  based  on  speculation  and  whim,  one 
feels  that  even  $4,000  means  little  or 
nothing  to  these  advertisers. 

“When  the  poorest  advertiser  is  re¬ 
quired  to  pay  only  20  cents  more,  and 
the  heaviest  only  $4,000  more  in  a  year 
to  make  classified  rates  enough  higher 


“PREX”  IS  A  GRADUATE  OF 
CITY  DESK 

A  ROUND  the  Chicago  Daily  News 
^  office  they  talk  about  “Prex”  when 
referring  to  L.  J.  Boughner,  the  classi¬ 
fied  manager. 
“Prex”  has  dis¬ 
placed  the  familiar 
“L.  D.”  on  account 
of  his  election  as 
president  of  the 
Association  of 
Newspaper  Classi¬ 
fied  .Advertising 
Managers. 

A  Canadian  by 
birth,  he  entered 
newspaper  work 
as  a  reporter  in 
western  New  York 
in  1899,  and  finally 
became  telegraph  editor  of  the  Roch¬ 
ester  Democrat  &  Chronicle  in  1903. 
In  1908  he  went  to  Minneapolis  and 
became  city  editor  of  the  Minneapolis 
Tribune,  in  which  position  he  continued 
until  1914. 

For  a  year  he  handled  publicity  for 
the  Chicago  Daily  News,  and  in  Feb¬ 
ruary,  1915,  was  appointed  classified 
advertising  manager.  Mr.  Boughner  has 
from  time  to  time  taken  deep  interest 
in  various  civic  movements.  He  origi¬ 
nated  vacant  lot  gardening  in  Minne¬ 
apolis  in  1910.  and  served  for  two  years 
as  a  director  of  the  American  Civic 
Association. 


L.  J.  Bovghne* 


than  display  to  return  the  same  revenue 
per  page,  the  case  would  seem  to  be 
closed.” 

Since  the  meeting  at  Indianapolis  the 
writer  knows  of  at  least  one  paper  that 
has  issued  a  new  classified  rate  card 
which  quotes  classified  rates  at  2  cents 
per  line  higher  than  display  rates.  The 
result  of  this  will  be  that  the  publisher 
will  receive  the  same  revenue  per  col¬ 
umn  from  classified  as  he  does  from  dis¬ 
play,  and  that  the  volume  will  not  be 
affected  by  the  new  rates. 


GEORGIANS  KEEP  SET  DATES 


Convention*  Will  Be  Held  July  19-21, 
Despite  S.  N.  P.  A.  Meeting 

(Sfiecial  to  EIoitor  &  Publisher) 

Atlanta. — The  executive  committee 
of  the  Georgia  Press  Association  at  a 
meeting  held  in  Atlanta  June  26,  voted 
against  changing  the  date  of  the  thirty- 
fourth  annual  convention,  which  will  be 
held  this  year  at  Carrollton,  Ga.,  July  19, 
20  and  21.  The  suggestion  had  been 
made  that  the  convention  date  be  set 
back  one  week  because  of  the  meeting 
of  the  Southern  Newspaper  Publishers’ 
.association  at  .Asheville,  N.  C.,  on  the 
same  dates.  The  committee  ruled  that 
a  change  would  inconvenience  more 
Georgia  editors  than  to  leave  the  dates 
as  originally  set. 

Many  new  members  have  joined  with¬ 
in  the  past  year  and  the  association 
now  represents  virtually  every  news¬ 
paper  in  Georgia.  The  present  organi¬ 
zation  is  a  merger  of  the  old  Georgia 
Press  .Association  and  the  Georgia 
Weekly  Press  .Association,  effected  in 
1919. 

Discussion  of  the  present  white  paper 
shortage  will,  of  course,  be  the  principal 
topic  of  business  before  the  convention, 
and  ways  and  means  will  be  discussed 
in  open  forum  and  by  competent  speak¬ 
ers  to  further  curtail  the  use  of  white 
print  paper. 


Auto  Ad  Men  Band  for  Puff* 

Detroit. — Advertising  managers,  who 
met  recently  to  take  action  against  the 
ruling  of  New  York  newspapers  barring 
“automobile  news,”  have  decided  to 
form  a  permanent  organization.  Next 
week  .Alfred  Reeves,  general  manager  of 
the  National  Automobile  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  will  attend  a  special  meeting 
of  the  ad  managers,  and  affiliation  with 
the  Chamber  is  likely.  H.  C.  Dart,  of 
the  Paige-Detroit  Motor  Car  Company, 
Detroit,  has  suggested  the  name  “Auto¬ 
motive  .Advertisers’  Association”  for  the 
organization. 


Airplsme  Used  by  Oregon  JoumsJ 

Portland,  Ore.  —  Airplane  delivery 
service  between  Portland  and  the  Pacific 
Coast  beach  resorts  has  been  established 
by  the  Oregon  Journal,  to  continue  daily 
throughout  the  summer. 

In  announcing  the  service  the  Journal 
says  that  a  similar  regular  delivery  has 
never  before  been  undertaken  by  any 
newspaper.  The  machine  used  is  a  sea¬ 
plane  which  will  carry  the  first  after¬ 
noon  edition  of  the  Journal  and  will 
distribute  it  to  the  coast  agencies,  about 
118  miles  distant,  ten  hours  earlier  than 
has  been  possible  by  train. 


Eight  Column  Rolls  Lacking 

Buffalo. — Shortage  of  paper  and  in¬ 
ability  to  obtain  eight  column  rolls 
caused  the  Buffalo  Times  to  issue  sev¬ 
eral  editions  with  a  four-page  eight- 
column  cover  and  an  interior  of  seven 
columns.  News  sections  of  tl^e  Sunday 
Times  were  also  reduced  to  seven 
columns. 


-J 
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LEADERSHIP 


The  FIRST  commercial  line -casting  machine  was  the 
Linotype — revolutionizing  the  method  of  setting  hand 
types  as  introduced  by  Gutenberg  and  establishing  the 
slug  as  the  unit  of  composition.  And  every  marked  ad¬ 
vance  in  the  development  of  the  line-casting  machine  has 
been  brought  about  by  improvements  originated  and  per¬ 
fected  by  the  makers  of  the  Linotype. 


FIRST,  The  Blower  Machine — Introducing  the  continuous  cir¬ 
culation  of  matrices,  permitting  simultaneous  assembling, 
casting  and  distribution. 

The  FIRST  Standard  Single-Magazine  Machine — Introducing 
the  changeable  magazine  and  perfected  assembling  features. 

The  FIRST  Two-Letter  Machine — Making  possible  the  inter¬ 
mixing  in  one  line  of  two  different  faces  from  one  font  of 
matrices. 


The  FIRST  Multiple-Distributor  Macbi/ie-i-Permitting  the  mix¬ 
ing  at  will  of  matriees  from  two  or  more  magazines — uninter¬ 
rupted  composition  from  and  distribution  to  all  magazines. 


The  FIRST  Auxiliary -Magazine  Machine —  Inereasing  the  range 
of  composition  by  introducing  a  display  feature. 


The  FIRST  Display  Machine — Establishing  the  practicability 
of  setting  display  composition  direct  from  the  Linotype 
keyboard. 

The  FIRST  Text-and-Display  Machine — For  the  efficient  pro- 
duetion,  on  one  Linotype,  of  both  text  and  display  in  all 
sizes  and  faces  from  5-  to  36-point. 


Mergenthaler  Linotype  Company 


29  Ryerson  Street,  Brooklyn,  IS.  Y. 


SAN  FRANCISCO 


NEW  ORLEANS 


Canadian  Linotype  Limited,  Toronto 


1 


a 


This  Advertisement,  Including  Border  Ornaments,  is  Composed  Entirely  of  Linotype  Material 
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LIGGETT  ACQUIRES  BOOTS  LIMITED,  i 
BRITAIN’S  BIGGEST  DRUG  CHAIN 

United  Drug  Co.  of  U.  S.  Already  Had  Wide  Relations  with 
British  Retailer,  Who  Thought  Boots 
Dangerous  Competitor 

By  HERBERT  C.  RIDOUT  | 

London  Editor,  Editor  &  Publisher  | 


111111:111!  :iii.iii;iiiiiiii:.  . . . 
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London,  June  19. 

SIX  hundred  and  fifty  drug  stores  in 
a  chain  throughout  the  British  Isles 
will  pass  under  American  control,  if 
the  English  shareholders  of  Messrs. 
Boots,  Cash  Chemists,  Ltd.,  confirm  in 
due  course,  the  announcement  that  the 
United  Drug  Company  is  the  purchaser 
has  caused  some  little  consternation  in 
the  ranks  of  other  retail  drug  stores, 
for  a  piquant  situation  has  thus  been 
created.  The  purchase  price  is  said  to 
be  $7.5(X).000  (nominally  £1.500.000)  and 
a  new  company,  Liggett’s  International, 
Ltd.,  is  to  be  formed  for  the  acquisition. 

The  story  of  Boots,  Ltd.  is  one  of 
the  romances  of  business.  Sir  Jesse 
Boot  was  the  son  of  a  farm  laborer  of 
Hockley.  Nottingham.  His  father’s 
health  failing,  the  family  moved  to  Not¬ 
tingham  about  1850.  and  a  tiny  herbalist 
shop  was  opened  in  Goosegate, 

The  young  Jesse  left  school  at  a 
tender  age  to  work  in  the  shop,  until 
at  2"^  he  l>egan  to  launch  out  as  a  chem¬ 
ist,  although  handicapped  by  lack  of 
capital  and  inability  to  get  credit.  Con¬ 
vinced.  however,  that  a  cheap  cash 
chemist  would  succeed,  he  opened 
branches  in  Sheffield  and  Lincoln,  and 
in  1883  he  floated  “Boot’s”  as  a  hmited 
company  with  eleven  shops. 

Now  Boots  has  at  Nottingham  the 
largest  laltoratories  in  the  world,  where 
between  5.)XX)  and  6.000  employees  are 
regularly  employed.  During  the  war  the 
greater  part  of  the  works  was  given 
over  to  the  manufacture  of  gas  masks. 
Liggett  Already  in  England 
The  piquant  situation  referred  to 
arises  out  of  the  fact  that  the  United 
Efrug  Company  have  already  established 
business  relations  on  an  extensive  scale 
with  some  two  thousand  druggists 
throughout  Great  Britain,  every  one  of 
these  agents  being  a  shareholder  in  the 
company.  Now  the  whole  of  the  trade 
has  always  viewed  the  multiple  busi- 
nes.ses  of  Boots,  Cash  Chemists,  Ltd., 
as  inimical  to  their  interests  for  their 
cut-price  competition,  so  that  we  shall 
have  the  novel  position  of  the  retail 
druggists  themselves  being  the  owners 
of  a  chain  of  shops  which  are  their  own 
greatest  competitors. 

It  was  in  1910  that  the  United  Drug 
Company  commenced  business  in  Great 
Britain,  but  barely  had  active  operations 
commenced  when  the  war  interrupted 
all  plans  and  rendered  further  progress 
impossible,  owing  to  the  shortage  of 
supplies.  Although  some  prejudice  ex¬ 
isted  in  the  first  two  years  among  Brit¬ 
ish  druggists,  who  viewed  the  whole 
scheme  with  some  suspicion,  that  has 
completely  passed  away  and  the  confi¬ 
dence  established  by  the  company  and 
its  merchandise  is  shown  by  the  fact 
that  new  agents  are  being  appointed  as 
rapidly  as  it  is  possible  to  complete  the 
necessary  investigations. 

The  British  druggists  hold  shares  in 
the  parent  company,  and  while  at  pres¬ 
ent  the  business  in  this  country,  with 
headquarters  in  Liverpool,  is  operated 
only  as  a  distributing  branch  of  the 
.\merican  head  office,  it  is  intended  to 
establish  laboratories  here  as  soon  as 
supplies  of  raw  material  and  packing 
and  labor  facilities  are  available. 

Meanwhile,  druggists  alb  over  the 
coti-try  are  receiving  the  full  benefit  of 
a  proved  plan  of  campaign,  as  whole¬ 


heartedly  co-operative  in  its  selling  help 
as  the  scheme  is  in  its  buying. 

The  United  Drug  Company's  prod¬ 
ucts  are  all  sold  under  the  “Rexall” 
trade  mark  and  the  number  of  drug 
stores  exhibiting  the  Rexall  sign  has 
been  increasing  steadily  since  the  war. 

But  for  the  fact  that  the  druggists  of 
the  countries  on  each  side  of  the  .Atlan¬ 
tic  differ  in  their  methods  and  condi¬ 
tions,  the  “Rexair  co-operation  might 
be  stronger  still  in  England.  For  while 
the  .American  retail  druggist  is  a  mer¬ 
chandise  salesman  first  and  a  profes¬ 
sional  man  afterwards,  the  British  re¬ 
tailer  is  the  reverse.  .As  a  consequence, 
the  American  druggist  handles  a  wider 
range  of  merchandise  than  his  British 
confrere,  including  cigars,  soda  foun¬ 
tain,  chocolates,  stationery,  and  a  far 
more  extensive  range  of  perfumery  and 
toilet  articles  and  druggist’s  sundries. 
The  .American  store,  too,  has  no  Shop 
Hours  .Act,  and  the  average  druggist  is 
open  from  8  .a.  m.  until  midnight  seven 
days  a  week. 

British  Druggist  a  Chemist  First 

The  “Rexall”  advertising  has  been 
extensive  and  the  use  of  national  news- 
papiT  media  has  lieen  backed  up  in 
many  cases  by  druggists  themselves  in 
their  local  papers,  so  enthusiastically 
has  the  scheme  been  taken  up. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  phases 
of  this  co-operative  system  is  that  of 
the  “Rexall”  clubs,  organizations  of 
memlters  in  various  sections  which  meet 
at  intervals  to  discuss  openly  and 
frankly  plans  and  methods  for  the  im¬ 
provement  of  the  members’  businesses. 

How  these  “Rexall”  agent-sharehold¬ 
ers  will  view  the  new  development  is 
suggested  by  the  fact  that  there  is  al¬ 
ready  talk  of  a  rally  against  the  possi¬ 
bilities  of  a  general  .American  invasion. 
Smaller  retail  chemists  are  perturlted 
at  the  i>ossibilitics  suggested  by  the  new 
venture.  In  effect  they  .say  that  it  is 
extremely  difficult  now  to  fight  the  com¬ 
petition  of  the  big  English  stores  on 
an  equitable  basis,  and  that  if  .American 
combines  attempt  “iinder-cutting” — with 
the  object  of  securing  a  tremendous 
trade  in  this  country — it  will  sound  the 
deitth-knell  of  the  small  druggist. 

In  any  case  it  's  one  of  the  most  am¬ 
bitious  "invasions’’  the  .American  busi¬ 
ness  man  has  made  and  if  it  serves  to 
stimulate  home  enternrise.  it  will  be 
that  much  to  the  good. 

Republic  Building  Leased 

St.  Louis. — ’The  Republic  Building  at 
the  southwest  corner  of  Seventh  and 
Olive  streets  has  been  leased  to  a  syndi¬ 
cate  headed  by  Isaac  T.  Cook  by  the 
Republic  Building  Company,  which 
holds  the  property  under  a  99-ycar  lease, 
with  70  years  to  run.  The  rental  for 
the  first  four  years  at  $42,000  a  year  will 
be  paid  to  the  George  Knapp  &  Bro., 
publisihers  of  the  Republic.  The  Knapp 
concern  had  paid  a  rental  of  $39,000  a 
year.  The  building  compri.ses  two 
stories  and  basement,  has  135  feet  cn 
Oliv'e  street  and  70  feet  on  Seventh 
street,  and  cost  $260,000. 

Death  of  Buell  O.  Davis 

Buell  G.  Davis,  publisher  of  the 
Glen  Cove  (N.  Echo,  died  on 

June  30  at  Glen  Cove,  aged  75  years. 


Sound  Selection 


Advertising  as  an  investment  is  profitable 
in  proportion  to  its  degree  of  safety :  the 
stability  of  the  territory,  the  soundness 
of  the  medium. 

Under  present  merchandising  conditions, 
how  extremely  important  it  is  to  “play 
safe” ! 

The  selection  of  a  city  like  Erie,  Pa.,  in¬ 
sures  a  calculated  future.  You  know  that 
it  is  wholly  a  manufacuring  city  and  that 
its  manufactures  are  so  diversified  that 
there  is  scant  likelihood  of  abnormal  de¬ 
pression.  There  can  be  neither  excessive 
labor  supply  nor  alarming  shortage.  The 
wage  scale  is  high  but  not  inflated.  The 
population  is  a  substantial,  home-owning 
class. 

The  Erie  market  feity  102,093,  suburbs, 
35  mile  radius,  52,000)  offers  a  popula¬ 
tion  unit  of  154,093 — large  enough  to  be 
attractive. 

This  situation  is  further  stamped  as  a 
sound  investment  through  the  economical 
selling  cost  of  one  dominating  home 
newspaper : — 


Erie  Daily  Times 

(A.  B.  C.  Member) 

Paid  Circulation,  28,673 

Average  (or  Six  Months  Ending  June  Ist,  I92e 

Line  Rate  7c  flat.  Evenings  except  Sunday 


Consider  this :  tliere  are  in  Erie  20,418 
families.  The  Times’  city  paid  circula¬ 
tion,  June,  1920,  was  20,490.  In  subur- 
'ban  Erie,  35  miles  radius,  there  are 
10,400  families.  The  Times’  suburban 
paid  circulation,  June,  1920  was  7,001. 

The  Erie  DaiTy  Times,  established  32 
years  ago  in  1888,  has  shown  a  con¬ 
stancy  in  editorial  and  business  depart¬ 
ments.  The  Times  has  about  50%  more 
thar  the  combined  paid  circulation  of  its 
two  daily  competitors  and  about  treble 
the  circulation  of  either. 

Doesn’t  this  reasoning  sound  logical  to 
you?  The  Erie  market  is  a  sound  selec¬ 
tion  and  as  such  stands  out  nationally. 

May  we  give  you  further  information? 


The  Erie  Daily  Times  for  EVERY  National  Advertiser 
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— immediate  results! 

“Frankly,  my  people  are  great  believers  in 
newspaper  advertising.  IVe  believe  it  is  the 
most  active  selling  element  in  all  our  ad¬ 
vertising.”  .  .  .  “Three  years  ago  in  July, 
when  there  used  to  be  slumps  at  about 
that  season.  I  had  a  few  things  that  I 
wanted  to  tell  and  decided  to  tell  it 
through  the  newspapers.  We  did  not 
have  much  time,  but  w'e  had  something 
to  say,  and  we  dictated  it  and  sent  it  to 
thirty  Sunday  newspapers.  It  cost  a 
trifle  over  $9,000  to  send  it  to  papers  all 
across  the  country.  Two  days  after  pub¬ 
lication  of  that  newspaper  page,  which 
went  to  probably  six  million  people,  we 
could  just  feel  things.  We  ran  as  high 
as  forty-seven  extra  orders  a  day  over 
the  wire,  which  shows  the  selling  power 
of  newspaper  advertising. 

“There  is  no  question  in  my  mind  that 
the  good  magazine — and  there  are  dif¬ 
ferent  kinds  of  good  magazines — carries 
a  lot  of  value,  a  lot  of  steady  influence, 
and  it  is  helpful.  And  I  want  to  say 
that  you  can  buy  volume  in  magazines 
and  not  put  all  your  eggs  in  one  basket. 

In  a  list  of  about  ten  magazines  we  buy 
three  units  that  give  us  over  three  mil¬ 
lion.  We  would  not  give  this  advertis¬ 
ing  up  for  anything;  But  the  newspaper 
.seems  to  be  the  one  active  sales  force.” 

Quoted  (italics  our  own)  from  address 
made  at  meeting  of  the  Advertising  Divi¬ 
sion  of  the  National  Automobile  Cham¬ 
ber  of  Commerce  in  New  York.  January, 

1920,  by  J.  M.  Dunlap,  Sales  and  Adver- 
'  rising  Manager  of  Chandler  Motor  Car 

Co. 

The  elements  of  time,  distance,  specific 
territory — liabilities  to  other  mediums — 
are  assets  of  special  value  peculiar  to 
the  daily  Newspaper. 

Invest  in  Newspaper  Advertising 

E.  Katz  Special  Advertising  Agency 

Established  1888  ^ 

Publishers’  Representatives 

Chicago  ..  y  .  Atlanta 

“Kansas  City  "  San  Francisco 


Of  a  Series,  Number  40 

Action! 

E.  Kats  Special  Advertising  Agency 
15  East  26th  Street,  Neiv  York  City 
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GATHERED  AT  RANDOM 


Cars  may  come  and  cars  may  go. 

Hut  there  ain't  no  car  like  old  car  Fo* 

There  were  six  other  cars  on  the 
million  dollar  train  of  the  Canadian 
National  Railway  which  carried  the 
National  Editorial  Association  through 
eastern  Canada  on  its  thirty-fifth 
annual  tour,  but  the  “big  noise”  was 
Car  4.  This  is  a  modest  state¬ 
ment.  What  could  you  expect  when 
it  is  made  by  a  member  of  THE  car? 
Truth  compels  the  assertion,  how¬ 
ever,  that  the  members  of  Car  4  had 
a  big  time  on  the  trip  recently  con¬ 
cluded. 

*  *  « 

Car  4  is  a  “hang-over”  association 
of  last  year’s  trip.  Seventeen  of  the 
twenty-seven  members  that  tbured 
Canada  last  year  reported  present 
when  the  N.  E.  A.  met  in  Boston. 
One  of  the  members,  Edward  E.  Hig¬ 
gins,  of  Avoca,  N.  Y.,  had  died  during 
the  year.  It  was  necessary  to  take 
in  some  new  members  and  they  were 
properly  initiated. 

.\mong  them  were  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
F.  W.  Allsop,  of  the  Little  Rock,  Ar¬ 
kansas,  Gazette;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thos. 
J.  Blain,  of  the  Port  Chester  (N.  Y.) 
Daily  Item;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  E.  Klock, 
Kingston  (N.  Y.)  h'reeman;  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Fred  Evans,  Belleville  (Ill.)  Ad¬ 
vocate:  Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  D.  Simeral, 
of  the  Steubenville  (Ohio)  Herald; 
and  William  J.  Smith,  Waukegan 
(Ill.)  Sun. 

w  *  * 

The  new  members  were  a  great  ad¬ 
dition  and  two  of  them  especially 
stood  out  in  the  lurid  light  of  the 
smoking  room — J.  E.  Klock,  better 
known  as  “Eb,”  and  “Bill”  Smith, 
the  “Peck’s  Bad  Boy”  of  the  car. 
Klock  tried  to  hide  his  light  under 
a  bushel,  but  he  couldn’t  camouflage 
his  ability  as  a  singer,  recitationist  and 
master  of  repartee.  He  tried  to  do 
so  behind  a  big  black  cigar  that  was 
always  in  his  mouth,  but  one  evening 
he  let  slip  a  warble  that  won  him 
instant  recognition. 

The  beauty  of  Eb’s  selections  were 
that  they  were  all  sung  to  the  same 
tune  and  it  was  only  necessary  to 
supply  new  words.  He  admitted  that 
his  voice  was  so  bad  that  it  was  good 
and  the  only  tune  he  knew  was  “The 
Star-Spangled  Banner,”  which  he 
could  only  recognize  when  the  people 
stood  up.  Eb’s  masterpiece  of  elo¬ 
cution  was  “The  I’urple  Cow.”  It  is 
useless  to  say  that  Eb  was  the  life 
of  the  party — he  was  the  party.  When 
Eb  wasn’t  holding  down  a  seat  in  the 
smoking  car  or  inquiring  when  the 
party  would  reach  “Quebec,”  which 
he  dubbed  “The  Promise  Land,”  he 
was  dodging  salmon  smeared  with 
sauce. 

*  *  * 

Eb  could  always  scent  these  fish 
dinners  before  the  waiters  entered  the 
room  and  just  as  they  appeared  car¬ 
rying  their  trays,  Eb  would  get  up 
and  with  the  scent  of  a  bird  dog,  he 
would  locate  a  first  class  restaurant 
and  feed  up  on  beefsteak.  Eb  didn’t 
believe  in  anyone  providing  his  pro¬ 
gram  of  what  he  should  do  and  what 
he  should  eat.  One  night  he  paid  $6 
for  a  taxi  to  take  him  back  to  a  juicy 
steak.  But  Eb’s  trip  wasn’t  all  beef¬ 
steak.  There  was  some  Scotch  in  it. 

*  *  * 

Eb  was  leading  the  life  of  Riley 
until  he  got  an  S.  O.  S.  from  home. 
His  $1,000  pup  was  ill.  He  must 
hasten  home.  Eb  lamented  the  fact 


that  the  pup  hadn’t  been  converted 
into  a  $1,000  Liberty  bond  before  he 
left  home,  but  he  said  lightning 
couldn’t  strike  twice  in  the  same  place. 
Once  upon  a  time  he  owned  a  canary 
and  for  two  weeks  the  Klock  home 
was  stirred  up  over  leaving  it  to  the 
tender  mercies  of  a  neighbor  while 
they  went  on  a  vacation.  P'ortunately, 
so  Eb  said,  the  bird  died  two  days 
before  they  started.  The  telegram  call¬ 
ing  Eb  home  was  a  blow  to  Car  4. 
Resolutions  were  unanimously  adopt¬ 
ed  l)eseeching  him  to  remain,  but  the 
pup’s  calling  for  his  master’s  voice 
could  not  be  denied,  and  at  Montreal 
Eb  left  Car  4  flat  on  its  back. 
.And  old  Car  4  ain’t  what  it  used  to 
be.  A  wire  from  Eb  sent  to 
the  party  at  Cobalt  stated  that  he  had 
arrived  safely  and  the  pup  was 
well.  It  was  a  great  relief. 

.After  Eb  left,  “Bill”  Smith  became 
Jiis  understudy.  But  “Bill”  could  sing 
and  he  couldn’t  recite.  It  is  seldom 
that  any  one  man  has  all  of  Eb’s 
accomplishments,  so  “Poppy”  Redfield 
volunteered  to  speak  a  piece  now  and 
then.  And  the  first  piece  he  selected 
was  about  a  dog! 

*  * 

Car  4  is  patterned  something  after 
the  Harriman  Bank — open  night  and 
day.  Some  never  retire  and  some 
never  get  up — that  is,  at  respectable 
hours.  “Poppy”  Redfield,  of  the  Ma¬ 
lone  Telegraph,  generally  pronounces 
the  benediction  at  night  and  acts  as 
the  Big  Ben  in  the  morning.  “Poppy” 
sleeps  in  an  upper  and  as  he  lulls  his 
children  to  sleep  at  night  with  his 
witticisms  he  is  a  picture  no  old  maid 
ever  beheld.  “Poppy”  is  a  wonder 
and  his  pep  never  runs  down.  .And 
he  has  a  fine  mate  in  “Mummy”  Red¬ 
field,  the  mother  to  all  on  the  car. 

♦  *  ♦ 

Others  in  the  car  arc  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Daniel  Keen  and  daughter,  of  Mount 
Carmel,  Ill.  Dan  is  one  fine  fellow 
and  Effic  was  known  as  the  little 
mother. 

*  *  ♦ 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  J.  Blain  were 
the  scrappy  pair.  “Tom”  has  a  mean 
disposition.  He  never  referred  to  his 
wife  without  calling  her  “Darling,”  or 
“.Are  you  all  right,  Molly  O?” 

*  ♦  ♦ 

Fred  .Allsop  was  re-christened  “All¬ 
slip,”  for  he  slipped  down  the  stairs 
at  Sackville,  and  he  had  three  doctors 
and  each  diagnosed  his  case  differ¬ 
ently.  The  first  said  he  fractured  his 
rib,  the  second  that  he  had  lumbago, 
and  the  third  said  that  there  wasn’t  a 
thing  the  matter  with  him.  Fred  be¬ 
lieved  the  last  and  paid  him  a  double 
fee  for  being  an  honest  doctor. 

*  *  * 

Five  other  members  of  the  party 
are  worthy  of  notice — Mrs.  Fred  W. 
Allsop,  the  linguist;  Mrs.  Simerell,  the 
beautiful:  Miss  Flora  Gannett,  the 
captivating;  Mrs.  Evans,  the  devoted, 
and  Mrs.  Wallace  Odell,  the  best 
dancer  in  the  car. 

One  other  male  member  is  deserv¬ 
ing  of  a  niche  in  the  car  of  fame — 
Henry,  better  known  as  “Bill”  Sykes, 
of  Clinton,  N.  Y.  He  was  best  known 
as  chiet  contender  with  Eb  in  repartee. 

“Bill”  held  his  own  until  near  the 
end  of  the  trip,  when  he  lost  two 
days  in  a  Rip  Van  Winkle  and  six 
whole  meals  intended  for  his  inner 
man  never  reached  their  destination. 
“Bill”  went  to  a  paper  mill,  where  the 
party  was  treated  to  something  be¬ 


sides  seeing  the  much-needed  news¬ 
print  manufactured.  On  his  return 
he  admitted  that  he  had  smoked  25 
cigarettes  and  they  were  too  much 
for  his  youth.  “Bill”  missed  the 
Governor’s  reception  and  a  few  other 
things  and  he  was  so  broken  up  over 
the  affair  that  he  left  for  home  at 
Montreal.  Othei*^  reasons  were 
ascribed  to  his  departure.  One  was 
an  admission  by  “Bill”  that  he  had 
only  brought  one  handkerchief  and 
the  other  was  the  refusal  of  Eb  to 
bequeath  him  his  pair  of  purple  silk 
stockings.  It  might  be  added  that 
“Bill”  is  iome  sleeping  beauty. 

Entertainment  in  Car  4  was  gener¬ 
ally  provided  by  sprinkling  some  pop 
corn  between  the  sheets  and  mixing 
up  the  shoes  so  that  no  one  could  get 
dressed  in  the  morning. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

The  big  event  of  the  trip  was  a 
watermelon  party  given  by  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Keen.  Mrs.  Keen,  Mrs.  Odell 
and  Mrs.  .Allyne  Carpenter,  the  Gib¬ 
bon  model  of  Car  4,  made  up  as  the 
three  disgraces.  It  was  a  merry  old 
party. 

Last  hut  not  least  is  Willard  Car¬ 
penter,  captain  of  the  car.  His  chief 
attraction  is  his  pretty  wife.  He  won 
his  way  up  in  the  ranks  by  fighting 
from  the  b  attorn  and  he  has  been 
fighting  for  the  interests  of  Car  4 
ever  since. 


Car  4  may  not  be  what  it  used  to 
be,  but  it’s  no  ghost.  It’s  got  a  lot 
of  pep  left  in  it  yet  and  now  that  the 
N.  E.  A.  tour  is  over  all  eyes  are 
pointed  toward  orange  blossom  time 
in  Florida. — Wallace  Odell. 


COMING  EVENTS 


JULY 

14-16:  Virginia  Press  Association  convention. 
Blue  Ridge  Springs,  Va. 


19-21;  Southern  Newspaper  Publishers’  Asso¬ 
ciation  convention,  Asheville,  N.  C. 


19-21:  American  Association  of  Advertising 
Agencies  quarterly  executive  commit¬ 
tee  meeting,  Asheville,  N.  C. 

19-21:  Southern  Council,  A.  A.  A.  A.,  annual 
meeting,  Asheville,  N.  C. 


19-21:  Southeastern  Advertising  Agencies  As¬ 
sociation  annual  convention,  Ashe¬ 
ville,  N.  C. 


19-21:  Southern  Division  Associated  Press. 
Asheville.  N.  C. 


19-21:  Southern  Farm  Papers  Association, 
.'Xstieville,  N.  C. 


20-21:  Georgia  Press  Association  annual  meet¬ 
ing  at  Carrollton. 

22- 23:  North  Carolina  Press  Association, 

Waynesville,  N.  C. 

23- 24:  Wisconsin  Federated  Printing  &  Press 

Association  convention,  Milwaukee. 

25:  Empire  Press  Conference  delegates  ar¬ 

rive  in  Halifax,  N.  S. 

AUGUST 


1 :  International  Typographical  Union 

convention,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

5-  7 :  Empire  Press  Conference,  Ottawa, 
Ont. 


7-Sept.  15:  Empire  Press  Union  tour  of  Can¬ 
ada. 


SEPTEMBER 


9:  Missouri  Press  Association,  St.  Louis. 

20:  .Associated  Newspapers  editorial  advi¬ 

sory  council,  Chicago. 


OWEN  H.  FLEMING 

Even  before  Owen  Flem¬ 
ing  graduated  from  Prince¬ 
ton  University,  he  made  up 
his  mind  to  enter  the  .\d- 
vertisiiig  profession  when 
he  was  ready  to  start  hfs 
business  career. 

He  has  represented  news¬ 
papers,  Scribner’s  Magazine, 
and  the  People’s  Home 
Journal,  and  for  the  last 
seven  years  has  been  a 
member  of  my  organiza¬ 
tion. 

No  man  in  the  advertis¬ 
ing  profession  has  finer 
qualities  than  Owen  Flem¬ 
ing,  and  it  is  a  great  pleas¬ 
ure  to  have  him  associated 
with  me. 


Newark 

Star 

Eagle 

The  ST.\R  EAGLE  has 
over  72,000  circulation.  It 
blankets  the  city  with  over 
60,000  inside  the  city  limits 
(less  than  three  miles  from 
the  City  Hall).  This  is 
10,000  more  than  any  other 
paper  sells  in  the  same 
territory. 

New  York  stores  use  the 
STAR  EAGLE  to  reach 
the  Newark  shoppers.  They 
know  that  Newark  is  one 
of  the  largest  cities  in  the 
country  and  cannot  be  cov¬ 
ered  by  the  New  York 
papers. 
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United  States 
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Jack  Warwick  and  Wairen 


Jack  Warwick  (now  an  editor  on  the  Toledo  Blade)  and 
Warren  G.  Harding,  Republican  candidate  for  President,  grew 
up  together. 

They  first  met  when  they  were  six  years  old  (Warren 
dressed  in  a  gorgeous  pink  striped  and  ruffled  suit),  and  from 
then  on  until  they  became  suceessful,  they  were  boon  com¬ 
panions  and  confidants. 

They  sported  together  in  the  ole  swimmin’  hole,  and  together 
drove  the  family  cows  home  at  milkin’  time. 

They  ate  and  slept  in  each  other’s  homes — were  in  the  same 
classes  in  school — got  tanned  by  the  same  teaehers — teased  and 
courted  the  same  girls. 

They  were  partners  in  boyish  mischief  and  youthful  pranks. 

They  made  night  musical  (and  hideous)  in  the  same  town  band. 

‘  When  Harding  went  to  the  Marion  Star,  Jack  Warwick  went 
too,  and  side  by  side  they  fought  the  uphill  battle  to  make  the 
broken  down  little  daily  and  themselves  successful.  And  when 
Harding  went  into  politics.  Jack  Warwick  was  his  right  hand  man. 

Jack  Warwick  knows  Warren  G.  Harding  as  no  other  man 
knows  him.  He  saw  the  Republican  Presidential  candidate  in  the 

“THE  MAKING  OF  WARREN  G.  HART 

mate,  band  fellow,  first  business  associate 
daily  publication  Monday,  July  12th.  Tii 

Syndicate  Department,  The  New  York 


U  J 


Harding  Grew  Up  Together 


making  as  boy,  youth  and  ambitious  young  man — and  had  a 
lively  hand  in  the  making.  • 

Under  the  title  ‘‘THE  MAKING  OF  WARREN  G. 
HARDING,”  Jack  Warwick  has  written  for  The  New  York 
Evening  Post  the  real  life  story  (only  he  can  write  it)  of  his  old 
friend,  the  man  who  may  be  America’s  next  President.  This 
story — in  eighteen  instalments  of  about  1200  words  each — will 
be  released  for  daily  publication  starting  Monday,  July  12th — 
six  instalments  a  week. 

A  story  of  intimate,  chronologically  arranged  incident  and 
anecdote,  “THE  MAKING  OF  WARREN  G.  HARDING”  is  a 
human  document  of  the  greatest  public  interest  at  this  time. 
Your  paper  cannot  afford  not  to  publish  it — every  American, 
irrespective  of  politics,  in  your  city  is  interested  in  Harding — 
keen  to  know  all  about  him  and  his  career. 

“THE  MAKING  OF  WARREN  G.  HARDING”— by  his 
boyhood  chum  and  life-long  friend — is  the  only  stoiy  that  can 
satisfy  this  universal  want.  And  it’s  a  story  without  political 
bias  or  color  of  any  sort — just  a  lively,  entertaining,  first  hand 
account  of  the  adventures  of  two  pepful,  ambitious  youths,  one 
of  whom  is  now  candidate  for  the  world’s  most  important  joh. 

&” — ^by  Jack  Warwick,  boyhood  play- 
e  id  life-long  friend  of  Harding — starts 
II  is  short — order  at  once  by  wire  from 

ling  Post,  20  Vesey  St.,  New  York  City 
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MOVE  TRAINS  OR  STOP  BUSINESS,  COLVER 
WARNS  WASHINGTON  CLUB 

National  Advertising  Fails  of  Results  When  Finished  Goods 
Rust  on  Side-Tracks — Unified  Operation  of  Railroads 
National  Necessity 


(Sfccial  to  Editor  &  Piiblisher) 

Y^ashincton,  D.  C. — Operation  of  the 
”  railroads  as  a  national  unit  in 
order  to  end  the  present  transportation 
tangle  that  is  thwarting  the  advertising 
efforts  of  the  country’s  manufacturers 
was  recommended  by  Federal  Trade 
Commissioner  William  B.  Colver  in  his 
address  before  the  Washington  Adver¬ 
tising  Club  on  June  29.  National  ad¬ 
vertisers  who  continue  their  campaigns 
in  the  face  of  boxed  and  crated  piles 
of  their  finished  products  on  side-tracks 
and  in  warehouses  awaiting  transporta¬ 
tion  will  do  so  only  on  the  basis  of  faith, 
as  they  cannot  expect  results,  he  said. 
They  cannot  reap  the  results  from  the 
advertising  already  done  and  the  money 
already  spent.  Commissioner  Colver 
said  in  part: 

“The  initial  impulse  which  sets  the 
law  of  supply  and  demand  in  operation 
is  a  human  desire  for  the  possession  by 
an  individual  of  something  which  he 
has  not  and  which  somebody  else  has. 
As  that  desire  is  awakened  and  directed 
at  the  same  time  and  in  many  minds,  a 
definite  demand  for  some  specific  thing 
is  definitely  created  and  the  wheels  of 
the  law  of  supply  and  demand  should 
begin  to  go  round. 

Advertising  Is  the  Main  Spring 

“The  main  spring  which  gives  this 
impulse  and  the  most  powerful  factor, 
aside  from  the  most  primitive  of  normal 
wants,  is  advertising.  Without  adver¬ 
tising,  demand  is  a  sluggish  current, 
moving  slowly  in  a  crooked,  rock- 
strewn  and  weed-choked  channel.  With 
advertising,  demand  becomes  a  rushing 
torrent,  held  within  rigid  banks  and 
running  straight  to  its  destination,  with 
a  power  and  an  energy  capable  of  turn¬ 
ing  the  wheels  of  industry  and  of  en¬ 
larging  the  volume  and  speeding  up 
production. 

“Now  then,  however  intelligently  and 
however  liberally  the  magic  power  of 
advertising  may  be  invoked,  and  how¬ 
ever  constant  a  strong  demand  for 
given  goods  may  be  created  thereby,  un¬ 
less  the  demand  so  created  can  be  satis¬ 
fied  by  supply,  the  advertising  has  failed 
to  produce  its  results. 

“This  brings  us  to  transportation,  be¬ 
cause  transportation  is  the  connecting 
link  between  supply  and  demand  and 
unless  supply  can  be  carried  to  demand, 
the  law  of  supply  and  demand  is  para¬ 
lyzed  and  the  mighty  main  spring  of 
advertising  is  powerless  to  make  the 
wheels  go  round. 

“Hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  are 
tied  up  in  merchandise  which  is  in  side¬ 
tracked  cars  seeking  vainly  to  function 
as  the  supply  which  will  meet  a  demand 
which  has  been  definitely  created. 
Money  is  tight  and  getting  tighter  and 
the  working  capital  of  American  busi¬ 
ness  is  tied  up  in  stocks  which  cannot 
be  moved,  while  scanty  stocks  which 
can  be  moved  are  bid  for  at  ridiculous 
prices. 

Coal  Supply  Far  Behind 

“When  the  railroad  ceases  to  deliver 
goods,  advertising  ceases  to  deliver  re¬ 
sults  ;  and  when  supply  is  unable  to 
reach  and  satisfy  demand,  then  the  law 
of  supply  and  demand  is  not  working 
any  more  than  it  is  with  respect  to  the 
green  cheese  market  and  the  moon. 
For  if  the  moon  is  made  of  green  cheese 
it  cannot  be  gotten  to  an  earthly  market 
and  it  might  just  as  well  be  made  of 
putty.  *  — '  — — 


“Here  we  are  at  the  end  of  June. 
One-fifth  of  the  season  of  lake  naviga¬ 
tion  is  gone  and  one-tenth  of  the  needed 
coal  for  next  winter's  supply  has  been 
moved  to  the  head  of  the  lakes.  This, 
unless  remedied,  means  untold  suffering 
and  industrial  shutdowns  in  the  North¬ 
west  next  Winter.  The  industries  of 
New  England  are  actually  closing  down 
now,  in  Midsummer,  for  lack  of  coal. 
The  number  of  open-top  cars  delivered 
at  the  coal  mines  is  now  and  always 
has  been  the  absolute  measure  of  the 
possible  production  of  the  mines.  And 
in  thiy  month  of  June,  the  most  favor¬ 
able  from  a  weather  standpoint,  both 
as  to  production  and  transportation,  the 
coal  mines  by  and  large  were  allotted 
about  15  per  cent  of  the  cars  which  they 
needed,  the  coal  miners  nominally  re¬ 
ceiving  a  wage  so  high  as  to  seem  un¬ 
heard  of  and  being  able  to  work  only 
one  day  a  week,  see  their  families  going 
hungry.  A  scale  of  wages  does  not 
mean  much  unless  we  know  how  many 
hours  are  to  be  worked  or  how  many 
days. 

Last  Year’s  Wheat  Not  Moved 

“Since  1916  you  have  heard  a  con¬ 
tinual  clamor  about  ‘car  shortage’  and 
that  is  taken  to  mean  that  there  are  not 
enough  cars  and  that  the  poor  starved 
railroads  ought  to  have  more  cars.  The 
fact  is  that  if  the  available  open-top 
cars,  after  liberal  allowance  to  other 
industries  requiring  such  cars  had  been 
made,  were  loaded  with  coal  and  moved 
at  canal-boat  speed,  being  allowed  20 
days  for  a  round-trip  and  being  allowed 
shop-time  for  repairs  in  excess  of  the 
requirements  of  experience,  there  are 
enough  cars  now  on  the  tracks  to  move 
all  the  coal  that  this  country  could  pos¬ 
sible  use  and  have  a  surplus  equipment 
which  would  take  care  of  over  50,000,000 
additional  tons,  or  nearly  a  10  per  cent 
overload  factor  of  safety. 

“Without  coal  how  can  goods  be 
made?  Without  coal  how  can  goods  be 
distributed?  Without  distribution  how 
can  goods  be  delivered?  Without  de¬ 
livery  how  can  demand  be  satisfied  by 


The  Atlanta  Journal 

Atlanta,  Ga. 

Advertising  i  n 
The  Journal 
Sells  the  Goods 


The  Journal  Covers 
Dixie  Like  the  Dew 


supply?  Without  the  satisfaction  of 
demand  by  supply,  how  can  advertising 
show  results?  V^o  is  going  to  buy  ad¬ 
vertising  unless  he  knows  he  is  going 
to  get  results?  That  seems  to  put  you 
gentlemen  on  the  freight  train. 

“Within  a  few  days  we  will  begin  to 
harvest  a  new  crop  of  wheat  and  20  per 
cent  of  their  last  year’s  crop  is  still  in 
the  hands  of  Kansas  farmers  because 
they  have  not  been  able  to  get  cars  to 
move  that  wheat.  Other  sections  of 
the  country  are  similarly  situated.  The 
farmer  has  borrowed  money  on  his 
1919  wheat.  The  bankers  cannot  finance 
the  1920  crop  until  the  loans  on  the  1919 
crop  are  paid.  These  loans  cannot  be 
paid  unless  the  grain  can  get  to  market. 
And  yet  we  hear  predictions  of  $25  flour 
and  25  cent  bread. 

“So  far  as  I  know,  there  is  just  one 
thing  upon  which  both  the  believers  in 
private  ownership  and  the  believers  in 
Government  ownership  of  railroads 
fully  and  absolutely  agree.  It  is  that 
maximum  efficiency  can  only  be  had 
from  the  railroads  of  the  country  if 
these  railroads  are  one  operating  unit. 

Taxation  Reform  Task  Looms 

“The  great  commodities  of  the  coun¬ 
try  are  produced  and  consumed  season¬ 
ally  and  sectionally.  No  one  knows 
that  better  than  the  advertising  expert. 
When  the  railroads  are  operated  sepa¬ 
rately,  there  are  stated  times  in  the  year 
when  much  of  the  equipment  of  each 
road  lies  idle  and  there  are  other  times 
and  seasons  in  the  year  when  all  its 
equipment  falls  far  short  of  the  require¬ 
ments  of  the  traffic  of  any  given  road. 
The  rolling  stock,  and  more  especially, 
the  motive-power  equipment,  under 
separate  operation,  is  divided  into 
water-tight  compartments. 

“If  the  government  is  to  supply  the 
credit  for  a  great  increase  in  the  number 
of  locomotives  and  cars  and  if  the  mil¬ 
lions  and  millions  of  dollars  which  have 
been  set  aside  for  that  purpose  are  em¬ 
ployed  by  treating  the  roads  as  sepa¬ 
rate  operating  entities,  in  the  end  no 
road  will  have,  or  can  afford  to  have, 
a  complete  and  adequate  equipment  and 
we  will  only  have  put,  out  of  the  public 


purse,  a  little  more  in  each  water-tight 
compartment,  with  a  very  fair  chance  of 
having  accomplished  nothing  more  than 
an  addition  to  the  seasonal  and  regional 
congestion. 

“It  seems  to  me  that  unified  operation 
of  any  Government-supplied  equipment 
with  the  benefits  of  direct  hauling  and 
mobilization  of  cars  and  locomotives  is 
self-evidently  a  necessary  thing. 

“If  the  ghastly  transportation  tangle 
were  cleared  up,  advertising  would  still 
have  remaining  in  its  path  an  obstacle 
which  it  must  surmount  or,  better  still, 
remove,  before  it  can  reach  a  100  per 
cent  delivery  of  results — which  is  its 
end  and  aim.  It  would  have  to  meet 
and  overcome  an  unreasonable,  un¬ 
healthy  and  indecent  price-structure  be¬ 
fore  it  could  return  full  results  to  the 
advertiser.  So  then  advertising  and 
advertising  men  should  be  and  must  be 
interested  in  the  subject  of  taxation. 

“We  have  had  a  perfectly  good  war 
and  now  we  must  arrange  to  pay 
$30,000,000,000  or  $40,000,000,000  for  it. 
If  the  burden  of  paying  that  debt  is  laid 
upon  business,  and  if  we  are  to  continue 
to  tax  industry,  effort,  energy  and  pro¬ 
ductivity,  then  those  taxes  and  all  of 
them,  are  going  to  be  reflected  back  into 
sales  prices  which  the  consumer  must 
pay  before  advertising  can  deliver  re¬ 
sults.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  we  should 
choose  to  tax  idleness  and  inaction  and 
failure  to  produce,  we  should  cease  to 
penalize  productive  effort  and  to  give 
bonuses  to  speculation  and  to  dis-use. 
That  would  be  distinctly  good  for  ad¬ 
vertising.” 

Parkinson  Empire  Press  Escort 

Ottawa,  Ont. — The  delegation  of 
publishers  who  will  come  to  Canada 
to  attend  the  Imperial  Press  Con¬ 
ference  next  month  will  be  escorted 
from  England  to  Canada  by  R.  F. 
Parkinson,  managing  director  of  the 
Ottawa  Journal,  who  has  left  for  Lon¬ 
don.  Col.  Parkinson  will  spend  a 
week  perfecting  arrangements  for  the 
trip,  and  will  then  act  as  representa¬ 
tive  of  the  press  of  Canada  on  the 
trip  across  the  Atlantic. 


"America’s  Largest  and  Best  Newspaper  Industrial  Advertising  Agency.’’ 


Throuirh  our  "Weekly  Business  Review"  Page,  Spe¬ 
cial  ^tions  and  other  permanent  Weekly  Pages 
among  non-regular  advertisers,  we  secure  for  lead- 
'  ing  dailies  more  than  double  the  combined  business 

of  our  competitors. 

Our  “Weekly  Business  Review”  Page  is  now  appearing  in 
forty-three  leading  dailies. 

Our  Industrial  Department  of  specially 
trained  solicitors — all  intelligent,  aggressive 
and  thoroughly  dependable — will  increase 
your  advertising  ten  thousand  lines  every 
month  by  adding  a  Weekly  Industrial  Re¬ 
view  page  to  your  newspaper. 

The  page  will  run  on  either  of  your  light 
days,  SATURDAY  or  MONDAY,  will  in¬ 
crease  your  advertising  lineage,  help  your 
circulation  and  aid  the  paper  in  being  recog¬ 
nized  as  the  Business  Man’s  Newspaper  of 
your  city. 

Write  today  for  miniature  copies  of  our  permanent  “Weekly 
Industrial  Review”  Pages  now  running  and  endorsed  by  the 
leading  publishers  throughout  the  country. 

John  B.  Gallagher  Company 
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WHY  WRIGLEY 
BUYS  THE  WORLDS 

The  biggest  advertisers  have  to  know  all  sorts  of  markets,  all  kinds  of  media.  It  pays  to  study 
their  methods,  analyze  their  successes. 

In  New  York,  few  advertisers  of  experience  overlook  the  great  home  newspapers,  The  World 
and  The  Evening  World.  The  bigger,  the  more  successful,  the  more  certain  are  they  to 
choose  The  Worlds. 

Wm.  Wrigley,  Jr.,  &  Company,  of  Chewing  Gum  fame,  used  nearly  50,000  lines  of  space  in 
The  World  and  The  Evening  World  in  1919. 


When  asked,  “Why  The  Worlds?”  Mr. 
Wrigley  replied: 

* 

“The  newspaper  is  the  quick  way  to  let 
people  know  what  you  have  to  sell. 
Everybody  reads  the  paper — and  every¬ 
body  spends  money  for  what  he  reads 
about. 

“With  a  commodity  to  sell  to  the  general 
public  the  most  effective  advertising  is 
that  which  reaches  the  greatest  number  of 
people  at  the  least  cost.” 


William  Wrigley,  Jr. 

WHY  THE  BIGGEST  ADVERTISERS  USE  THE  WORLDS 

This  is  one  of  a  series  of  talks  that  zvill  help  the  Space  Buyer  get  the  other  fellow’s  slant  on  New 
York’s  Hotne  Newspapers,  The  World  and  The  Evening  World. 
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EASY  TALK 

By  Philip  R.  Dillon 

TBANEZ  AS  A  JOURNALIST-It  is 
L^commonplacc  to  say,  when  talking  to 
newspaper  men.  that  the  best  reports  of 
national  jKtlitical  conventions,  or  of 
other  congresses,  assemblies,  gatherums 
convocated  to  decide  some  national  or 
international  issue,  as  the  championship 
in  baseball,  pugilism,  yachting,  etc.,  are 
written  by  the  regular  newspaper  re- 
perters.  The  thing  is  obvious  to  mem- 
iters  of  the  profession.  I  doubt  that  the 
newspaper  public  takes  cognizance  of 
journalistic  technique  in  reading  the  re¬ 
ports,  and  in  this  I  am  in  agreement 
with  most  of  the  managing  editors  who 
hire  well  known  fiction  writers,  masters 
of  belles  letters,  professional  humorists 
and  other  entertainers  to  “cover"  the 
adverti.sed  event.  Of  course,  when  the 
newspaper  public  becomes  intelligently 
critical,  by  reason  of  larger  education  in 
news  or  fact  values,  we  shall  all  demand 
that  these  jobs  of  reporting  be  done  by 
persons  trained  to  expertness  in  doing 
this  sort  of  work.  But,  until  the  public 
liccomes  critical,  a  large  section  of  that 
ptiblic  will  be  attracted  by  the  names  of 
“headliners,"  and  will  not  stop  to  ques¬ 
tion  the  ability  of  jack  Dempsey  as  a 
writer,  nor  of  Fannie  Hurst  as  a 
straight  reporter  or  fact. 

I  was  led.  in  a  round-about-way.  to 
these  observations  by  a  careful  reading 
of  the  articles  dealing  with  the  late 
Republican  National  Convention  at  Chi¬ 
cago  written  by  V.  Blasco  Ibanez,  for 
the  New  York  World  and  its  syndicate. 
Ibanez  was  the  outstanding  exception  to 
the  rule  I  have  informally  stated  above. 
His  journalistic  techn-que  was  at  least 
up  to  the  standard  set  by  American 


journalism.  Above  and  beyond  this, 
his  viewpoint  and  perspective  were 
novel  and  true,  combining  a  new  group 
of  facts  with  such  extraordinary  keen¬ 
ness  of  vision  that  even  the  experts  in 
politics  and  journalism  were  held  by  his 
art  and  admitted  the  truth  of  his  de¬ 
scription  and  the  great  value  of  his 
analyses.  His  literary  pigments  bring 
to  mind  the  colorings  of  his  famous 
compatriot,  the  Spanish  painter  Sorolla. 

Withal  his  success  in  this  kind  of 
writing,  as  well  as  in  straight  fiction, 
there  are  some  competent  .Americans 
who  accuse  him  of  inexactness.  He 
.seems  to  have  hurt,  also,  the  feelings  of 
a  lot  of  Spanish-.Americans  .(by  his  let¬ 
ters  from  Mexico)  who  write  letters  to 
our  leading  editors  conveying,  with  sub¬ 
tlety.  the  opinion  that  Mr.  Ibanez 
doesn’t  amount  to  much,  that  he  has 
mistaken  the  Mexican  and  South  Amer¬ 
ican  situation.  Still  and  all,  we  may 
safely  say  that  he  is  the  Babe  Ruth  of 
newspaper  headliners,  for  the  time 
being. 

tfe  * 

It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  a  French¬ 
man  and  an  Englishman  have  written 
the  two  l»est  Ixmks  ever,  on  the  struc¬ 
ture  and  functioning  of  the  government 
of  the  I’nited  States.  De  Tocqueville, 
in  1836.  in  “Democracy  in  .\merica.’’ 
produced  (in  French)  a  text  book  for 
all  .Americans  that  is  as  pertinent  and 
convincing  in  relation  to  present  day 
conditions  as  when  it  was  written. 
John  Bryce’s  “.American  Common¬ 
wealth"  is  better  known  than  the  older 
book,  though  not  more  inspiring.  Ibanez 
is  the  first  of  the  Spaniards  to  dissect 
us;  perhaps  we  shall  have  others  of  that 
race  come  and  tell  us  about  ourselves, 
and  well  we  may  welcome  them. 

By  the  way.  who  will  tell  me  the  name 


BRIGGS’  WEEKLY 

“Business  Review  Page” 
Solves  Monday  Problem 

The  shortage  and  resultant  high  price  of  news  print  has  not 
made  your  Monday  morning  or  Saturday  evening  editions  any 
more  profitable. 

An  analysis  of  the  situation  shows  a  money  loss,  unless  you 
cut  the  life  out  of  the  news  schedule — and  then  you’re  losing 
prestige,  which  money  cannot  buy. 

Our  Weekly  Business  Review  Page  solves  the  problem.  We 
sell  it,  in  small  spaces,  to  the  leading  wholesale  and  manufac¬ 
turing  firms  of  your  city — non-advertisers.  We  make  the  con¬ 
tracts  for  13,  26  to  52  weeks,  and  we  renew  them.  It  is  high- 
class  local  business  and  puts  Monday  morning  or  Saturday 
evening  in  the  profit  column. 

In  Memphis,  The  Commercial-.Appeal  now  carries  two  of  our 
pages — a  double  truck.  If  you  know  the  Commercial-Appeal 
you  will  appreciate  the  fact  that  we  could  not  have  doubled 
our  contract  with  them  had  their  previous  experience  with  us 
not  been  satisfactory. 

Send  for  list  of  papers  now  carrying  the  Briggs  Page  and 
details  of  our  contract. 

Thomas  W.  Briggs  Co. 

Operating  in  United  States  and  Canada 

Home  Office,  Memphis,  Tenn. 

Successor  to  Jones-Briggs  Co. 


of  the  translator  of  Ibanez’s  newspaper 
articles?  I  would  like  to  print  his  name 
in  decent  display  type,  and  also  his  pic¬ 
ture.  .A  fine  job  he  did.  (Xo,  Ibanez 
did  not  write  in  English,  so  1  am 
authoritatively  informed).  The  entirely 
innocent  among  us  may  wonder  that  so 
many  purely  .American  idioms  can  be 
use4'  so  adroitly  by  Ibanez  the  Spaniard. 
.At  this  point  one  slips  into  contempla¬ 
tion  of  the  most  marvellous  translation 
in  literature  (so  I  personally  regard  it) 
by  Sir  Thomas  Urquhart  (year  1653), 
his  rendering  of  Rabelais  into  English. 
.And  then  one  thinks  of  “Don  Quixote.” 
how  it  is  amazingly  done  into  English, 
though  with  much  less  use  of  English 
idiom  than  the  Rabelais  translation. 

Great  is  Ibanez,  great  as  Babe  Ruth ; 
and  great  is  his  .American  prophet,  the 
translator. 


France  License*  Newsprint  Imports 

.A  cablegram  to  the  Department  of 
Commerce  from  Commercial  .Attache 
Huntington.  Paris,  June  21,  states  that 
a  French  decree  of  June  16,  published 
June  19,  prohibits  from  the  date  of  pub¬ 
lication  the  importation  into  France  and 
.Algeria  of  all  newsprint  paper  and  wood 
pulp  -for  the  manufacture  of  newsprint 
paper,  except  under  special  license  from 
the  Minister  of  Finance.  Goods  en 
route  to  France  or  .Algeria  or  declared 
at  warehouses  before  the  publication  of 
the  decree  are  not  subject  to  prohibition. 


BUENOS  AYRES  CABLE  SOON 


Direct  New  York  Wire  Will  Be  Estab¬ 
lished  in  September 

The  new  W'estern  Union  $5,00(),0(X) 
trunk  cable  which  will  establish  direct 
telegrap^Tiic  communication  between  the 
United  States  and  the  prindjjal  ports  on 
the  Eastern  coast  of  South  .America 
will  be  opened,  barring  accidents,  early 
in  September.  Direct  cable  communi¬ 
cation  will  be  established  from  .\'e\v 
York  to  Buenos  .Ayres,  7,000  miles. 

Messages  will  be  sent  in  fifteen  to 
twenty  minutes.  The  present  rate  of 
85  cents  a  word  will  probably  be  re¬ 
duced.  The  cable  will  be  brought  from 
England,  where  it  is  being  made  and 
laid  from  .Miami,  Fla.,  to  Barbados. 
.At  the  same  time  the  Western  Telegraph 
Company  of  London  will  lay  a  new  cable 
1,500  miles  long  from  Barbados  to  Ma- 
ranham,  Brazil. 

Senate  O.K.’s  Canadian  Postal  Bill 

Ott.\w.a,  Ont. — The  amendments  t6 
the  Postal  .Act  increasing  carrying 
charges  for  newspapers  to  the  extent 
outlined  in  Editor  &  Pl'bmsher  last 
week  now  are  law,  the  Senate  having 
adopted  the  bill  in  the  form  it  left  the 
House  of  Commons.  During  the  debate. 
Senator  Proudfoot  urged  that  parcel 
post  rates  be  advanced  and  the  news¬ 
paper  rates  left  as  at  present.  However, 
he  was  in  the  minority,  and  the  advances 
adopted  by  the  House  were  not  altered. 


Does  This  Job  Interest  You? 


“The  Best  Newspaper  in  America  to  Work 
For”  wants  a  combination  solicitor  and  copy 
writer.  Some  of  the  best  accounts  in  this  city 
will  be  given  him.  He  can  make  his  job  just 
as  big  as  he  is.  He  will  draw  a  salary  and  a 
bonus.  He  will  be  given  every  opportunity 
to  make  good.  Floaters  are  invited  to  save 
stamps :  we  want  to  hear  from  men  who  would 
have  in  mind  a  permanent  residence  in  the 
Capital  of  the  United  States.  The  letter  of 
application  must  state  experience  in  detail: 
whether  married  or  single  and  salary  wanted 
to  start.  Samples  must  be  enclosed  or  the  ap¬ 
plication  will  not  be  considered.  Write  fully 
and  in  confidence:  the  position  is  now  open. 

ARTHUR  D.  MARKS 

BUSINESS  MANAGER 

THE  WASHINGTON  POST 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 
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A  Method  of  News  Economy 

The  concentration  of  high  value  news  into  minimum  space  is  a  present 
vital  concern  in  every  department  of  the  news. 

If  Quantity  must  go,  concentrated  Quality  only  can  fill  its  shoes. 

The  department  of  foreign  news  is  especially  susceptible  to  such  a  transi¬ 
tion  ;  copiousness  and  day  by  day  routine  so  necessary  in  the  local  and  na¬ 
tional  departments  can  in  the  foreign  department  best  yield  to  quality  dur¬ 
ing  this  period  of  stress. 

The  press  association  report  furnishes  a  requisite  bulk  of  day  in  and  day 
out  foreign  news.  The  special  service  employed  to  individualize  the 
newspaper  should  be  selected  specifically  for  a  concentration  of  exclusive, 
selected  material  into  low  wordage;  for  compacted  quality. 

Cross-Atlantic  Service  is  essentially  a  character  service  in  compact,  space¬ 
saving  form.  Its  limited  copyrighted  report  is  exclusive  to  one  news¬ 
paper  in  each  city.  It  supplies  not  over  one  column  a  day  of  special  cable 
copy. 

A  carefully  selected  mail  report  of  seven  columns  a  week  is  supplied  with 
the  service. 


London 


CROSS-ATLANTIC  SERVICE 

134  WEST  36TH  STREET,  NEW  YORK  CITY 

Paris  Berlin  Copenhagen 


Montreal 
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NEW  YORK 
OFFICE 
Marbridge  Bldg. 
CHICAGO 
OFFICE 

First  National  Bank 
Bldg. 


Newspapers  reach  their  readers  quickly. 
Thru  newspaper  adrcrtisinf,  the  sales  mes¬ 
sage  may  be  made  timely,  smd  adapted  to 
local  or  sectionsd  conditions. 

The  Scripps  Newspapers  hare  analysed 
conditions  in  their  twenty-two  cities  of 
publication,  and  offer  accurate,  impartial 
and  important  data  for  the  use  of  adrer- 
tisers.  * 

Scripps  Newspapers 

Foreign  Advertising  Department 

Union  National  Bank  Buildinf,  ClcnreiaDd,  Ohio 


TEN  REPORTERS  COVER 
HARDING  PORCH 

Washington  Men  Go  to  Miurion  with 
Republican  Candidate  for  Presi¬ 
dency — Entire  Party  Off 
This  Afternoon 

{Special  to  Kditos  &  Publishes) 

Washington,  D.  C. — At  least  ten 
newspapermen  will  make  up  the  party 
of  correspondents  that  will  accompany 
Senator  Warren  G.  Harding  to  Marion 
when  the  Republican  candidate  for 
President  leaves  the  capital  on  Saturday 
to  take  up  his  headquarters  for  his  front 
porch  campaign  in  his  home  town.  In 
addition  to  the  men  going  from  Wash¬ 
ington  it  is  expected  that  several  news¬ 
papers  will  send  representatives  from 
the  home  office  to  cover  the  activities 
of  the  G.  O.  P.  candidate. 

The  personnel  of  the  party  as  an¬ 
nounced  June  29  includes:  William  E. 
Hall,  .Associated  Press;  Raymond 
Qapper,  United  Press;  A.  O.  Hayward, 
International  News  Service;  G.  Gould 
Lincoln,  Washington  Star;  Richard 
Beamish,  Philadelphia  Press;  William  I. 
Grundish,  Pittsburgh  Gazette  Times; 
Glenn  I.  Tucker,  New  York  World; 
Lewis  Wood,  New  York  Times;  Boyden 
R.  Sparks,  New  York  Tribune,  and  a 
representative  of  the  Washington  Post. 

The  party  including  Senator  Harding, 
Mrs.  Harding  and  his  office  staff  will 
leave  Washington  this  afternoon  at  4.10 
o’clock  in  a  special  car  over  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Railroad.  Many  of  the  cor¬ 
respondence  files  were  sent  earlier  in 
the  week. 

The  Senator’s  entourage,  which  will 
be  headed  by  Robert  B.  .Armstrong, 
director  of  publicity  and  formerly 
Washington  correspondent  of  the  Los 
Angeles  Times,  will  be  made  up  of  the 
following  persons: 

George  B.  Christian,  Jr.,  secretary  to 
Senator  Harding;  Capt.  Ferd  Park, 
superintendent  of  the  stationary  room 
of  the  Senate,  assistant  to  the  secre¬ 
tary;  Howard  Mannington,  correspond¬ 
ing  secretary;  Elisha  Hanson,  corre¬ 
sponding  secretary;  Mrs.  Bruce  Lemond 


and  Miss  Cornelia  Mattern,  who  for  the 
past  seven  years  have  served  as  Sena¬ 
tor  Harding’s  private  stenograjrfiers ; 
Mrs.  L.  M.  Blair,  confidential  clerk; 
and  Miss  Catharine  Lawler,  Miss  Hat¬ 
tie  E.  Harris  and  Miss  Eva  Uhle  of  the 
secretarial  staff. 

NEWS  A  MATTER  OF  CONSCIENCE 

Portland  Oregonian  Editor  Say*  News¬ 
papers  Alone  Must  Judge  Printability 

Se.sttle. — Publication  of  news  is  not 
a  matter  of  definition,  but  of  conscience 
and  practice,  and  everything  that  is  in¬ 
teresting  is  not  necessarily  news,  de¬ 
clared  Edgar  B.  Piper,  editor  of  the 
Portland  Oregonian,  in  addressing  the 
graduating  class  of  the  University  of 
Washington.  Mr.  Piper  was  the  chief 
siieaker  at  the  commencement  exercises. 

Mr.  Piper  said  that  the  newspaper  is 
responsible  for  the  contents  of  its 
columns  and  that  the  newspaper  alone 
should  l)e  the  judge  of  what  is  fit  to 
print.  He  defended  the  war  censorship 
as  a  means  of  protecting  the  Govern¬ 
ment  and  held  that  the  state  has  a  sim¬ 
ilar  right  to  protect  itself  in  times  of 
peaeg. 

ALABAMA  NEWSPAPER  FOLK  WED 

Former  Member*  of  Birmingham  Ledger 
Staff  Married  in  New  York 

Leila  Smith  Vaughan,  formerly  of  the 
staff  of  the  Birmingham  Ledger,  writing 
under  the  name  of  .Anne  Jordan,  and 
Edwin  D..  Torgerson,  formerly  manag¬ 
ing  editor  of  the  Ledger,  were  married 
recently  in  New  York  City,  where  both 
had  gone  to  spend  their  vacations.  The 
wedding  was  the  culmination  of  a  ro¬ 
mance  which  began  when  they  were  em¬ 
ployed  on  the  Ledger. 

Mr.  Torgerson  has  joined  the  edi¬ 
torial  staff  of  the  Old  Colony  Magazine, 
while  Mrs.  Torgerson  will  continue  her 
feature  writing  and  act  as  reader  for 
the  Black  Cat  Magazine. 

Joins  Associated  Business  Papers 

The  .Associated  Business  Papers,  Inc., 
has  elected  to  membership  the  Power 
Farming  Dealer,  St.  Joseph,  Mich. 


START  DE-INKING  PLANT 

Buffalo  Firm  Will  Make  Magazine  and 
Newsprint  Pulp 

Buffalo. — The  Economy  Pulp  Prod¬ 
ucts  Company  has  acquired  the  plant 
on  Goose  Island,  Tonawanda,  formerly 
occupied  by  a  vinegar  manufacturing 
firm,  and  will  at  once  begin  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  a  de-inking  plant.  The  firm  will 
manufacture  pulp  from  both  magazine 
paper  and  newsprint,  using  a  new  proc¬ 
ess  which  Rev.  Louis  .A.  Saeger,  a 
Buffalo  minister,  claims  he  has  per¬ 
fected.  It  is  claimed  the  process  is  the 
most  satisfactory  yet  perfected. 

Officers  of  the  firm  are  Buffalo  paper 
men,  including  H.  J.  Simon,  president; 
J.  F.  Fisher,  vice-president ;  C.  P.  Chris- 
gau,  treasurer ;  J.  C.  Stockman,  secre¬ 
tary,  and  G.  A.  Peterson,  sales  manager. 

H.  M.  Taylor  Makes  Change 

H.  M.  Taylor,  formerly  in  charge  of 
publicity  for  the  .American  Castings 
Company,  of  Cleveland,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  advertising  manager  of  the 
-American  Radio  and  Research  Corpora¬ 
tion,  New  York. 

Simmons  Join*  Snodgrass  &  Gayness 

11.  L.  Simmons,  recently  with  N.  W. 
Ayer  &  Son,  is  now'  w'ith  Snodgrass  & 
Gayness,  Inc.,  New  York. 


Held  on  Charge  of  Libel 

.A.  Newton  Plummer,  director  of  the 
National  Financial  News  Service,  was 
indicted  by  the  New  York  Grand  Jury 
this  week  on  a  charge  of  criminal  libel 
and  held  in  $500  bail.  The  plaintiff  is 
Jesse  Livermore,  who  alleges  that  on 
.April  23,  Plummer  sent  a  letter  to  in¬ 
vestors  in  securities  charging  him  with 
engineering  a  “bear”  campaign  in  stocks. 

Post  Named  for  LieuL  Beaton 

Kansas  City. — The  Baldwin  (Kan.) 
post  of  the  -American  Legion  has  been 
named  the  Lloyd  Beaton  Post  in  honor 
of  Lieut.  Lloyd  O.  Beaton,  formerly  on 
the  Kansas  City  Star  and  at  the  time 
of  his  enlistment  with  the  Associated 
Press.  Lieut.  Beaton  was  killed  in  ac¬ 
tion  while  endeavoring  to  get  one  of 
his  wounded  men  to  safety. 

Ad  Rate*  Rise  in  Raleigh 

Raleigh,  N.  C. — The  News  and  Ob¬ 
server  has  raised  its  advertising  rate 
from  8  cents  a  line  to  10  cents  transient, 
and  from  5  cents  to  6  cents  contract. 

Arnold  Head*  Export  Committee 

Frank  .A.  .Arnold,  secretary  of  Frank 
Seaman,  Inc.,  New  York,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  national  chairman  of  the  ex¬ 
port  committee  of  the  American  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  .Advert ising  .Agencies. 


Indiana  Is  the  Fourth  State 
in  Value  of  Its  Farm  Land 


2  Indiana,  the  home  territory  of  the  Indianap¬ 
olis  Star,  stands  fourth  in  the  United  States 
in  the  value  of  its  farm  land.  In  two 
years,  from  1916  to  1918,  the  value  of  In¬ 
diana  crops  jumped  from  $285,384j000.00  to 
$507,563,000.00. 

3  The  farmer  has  the  money  in  Indiana,  the 
~^esaF  average  farm  family  income  being  over 
$4,000.00  yearly.  What  this  money  is  spent 

Nfor  should  he  of  surpassing  interest  to  the 
manufacturer. 

The  IndianapolLs  Star  has  analyzed  this 
market  for  the  advertiser.  Its  survey  among 
the  farmers  gives  information  that  is  abso- 

ilutely  invaluable  to  the  manufacturer  who 
is  desirous  of  entering  this  field. 

Many  thousands  of  Indiana  farmers  sub¬ 
scribe  for  and  read  the  Star  every  morning; 
learn  how  they  spend  their  money  by  send¬ 
ing  for  “What  the  Indiana  Farmer  Does 
With  His  Money” — write  to 

The  Indianapolis  Star 

I.argcst  morninR  and  Sunday  circulation  in  Indiana 

Et  stem  Representative— Kelly-Smith  Co.,  - 
Marbridye  Building,  New  York 
Western  Representative— John  Glass,  I 

Peoples  Gas  Building,  Chic:azo  M 

THE  SHAFFER  GROUP  | 

Indianapolis  Star 

Terre  Haute  Star  Muncie  Star  f 

Rocky  Mountain  Now*  Denver  Timer  J 

Louisville  Herald  ^ 

Chicago  Evening  Post  M 
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Better  All  Around 

JIM  JOHNSON 

Here’s  Jim  Johnson,  foreman  of  the  pressroom 
at  The  News.  One-Set  Rollers  make  his  job 
easier,  because  they  run  all  year  ’round  without 
a  change  and  wash-ups  are  unnecessary. 


COL.  SMART 

H  ere’s  Colonel  Smart,  publisher  of  The  News. 
The  saving  he  makes  on  One-Set  Rollers  is 
enough  to  pay  his  club  dues  for  a  year. 

TOM  BROWN 

Here’s  Tom  Brown  of  Brown  &  Brown,  the 
largest  department  store  in  town.  He  likes  the 
way  in  which  his  full  page  advertisements  appear 
in  The  News,  because  One-Set  Rollers  give 
better  printing  results. 


MRS.  SMITH 

—  And  here’s  Mrs.‘Smith,oneof  several  hundred 
Mrs.  Smiths  in  town.  She  likes  The  News  be¬ 
cause  it  is  always  on  time.  One  reason  why  The 
News  is  always  out  on  time  is  because  there  are 
no  delays — no  breakdowns  caused  by  the  ink 
distributing  rollers. 

Note:  The  News  is  any  one  of  the  1 50  metropolitan  dailies 
.that  have  installed  One-Set  Rollers  on  their  presses. 

THE  B.  F.  GOODRICH  RUBBER  COMPANY 
iiAkron,  Ohio 

Goodrich 

One-Set 

Rollers 
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TUSHINGHAM  ELECTED 
JERSEY  PRESIDENT 

State  Press  Association  Holds  Annual 
Meeting  at  Pocono,  Pa. — Newsprint 
and  Advertising  Costs 
Chief  Topics 


(Specia!  to  Editor  &  Pcblisiier) 

Summit,  X.  J — .\bout  100  members 
ai'd  friends  of  New  Jersey  Press  Asso¬ 
ciation  attended  the  sixty-fourth  annual 
meeting  and  outing  at  the  Pocono 
Manor  Inn,  Pocono  Summit,  Pa.,  June 
25-28.  The  business  meeting  was  one 
of  the  most  interesting,  profitable  and 
successful  ever  held,  .\mong  the  topics 
which  absor'oed  the  attention  of  the 
newspaper  men  were  “The  Newsprint 
Situation “Volume  or  Higher  Rates 
for  .Advertising;”  “Has  the  Three-Cent 
Daily  Come  to  Stay?”  “Can  We  Con¬ 
tinue  the  $2.00  Weekly,  or  Must  We 
Go  Higher?”  “The  Franklin  Price 
List"  and  “Newspaper  .Audits.” 

The  election  of  officers  resulted  as 
follows:  President,  Walter  L.  Tushing- 
ham,  Camden  Courier;  vice-president. 
John  W.  Naylor.  .Allentown  Messenger; 
secretary.  John  W.  Clift.  Summit  Her¬ 
ald  :  treasurer.  W.  B.  R.  Mason.  Bound 
Brook  Chronicle :  executive  committee : 
E.  .A.  Bristor,  Passaic  Herald:  William 
P.  Bryant.  Paterson  Press-Guardian ; 
Edmund  H.  Carpenter.  Woodbury 
Democrat;  John  E.  Clarey,  Madison 
l-'.agle;  Eugene  Farrell.  Newark  Eve¬ 


ning  News;  Charles  W.  Frost,  Plain- 
field  Courier-News;  E.  V.  Savidge, 
Hopewell  Herald. 

The  following  new  members  were 
elected:  Nelson  E.  Barton,  Newton 
Register;  George  W,  Patterson,  Jr., 
Morristown  Jerieyman;  R.  E.  L«nt, 
Passaic  News;”George  E.  Hall,  CgJd- 
well  Progress ;  Jo.seph  N.  Hazen,  Lafn- 
liertville  Beacon;  David  Stern,  Camden 
Courier. 

The  annual  banquet  was  held  on  Sat¬ 
urday  evening,  at  which  President  Wal¬ 
ter  L.  Tushingham  presided  as  toast¬ 
master,  and  addresses  were  made  by 
Dr.  John  Handley,  of  Long  Branch,  and 
-Augustus  Crane,  of  the  Elizabeth 
Journal. 


Oklahoma  Start*  Journalism  School 

Norm.\n,  Okla.  —  Russell  Monroe, 
secretary  of  the  Columbia  (Mo.) 
Commercial  Club,  has  been  appointed 
assistant  professor  of  journalism  in 
the  University  of  Oklahoma  here  in 
charge  of  courses  in  advertising,  print¬ 
ing  costs  and  newspaper  management 
which  are  to  be  inaugurated  this  fall. 
Other  appointments  are  those  of  Wil¬ 
lard  H.  Campbell  and  Miss  Grace  E. 
Ray,  both  1920  graduates  at  Okla¬ 
homa,  as  instructor  and  assistant,  re¬ 
spectively.  Courses  in  printing,  tech¬ 
nique  of  advertising,  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising  and  circulation,  printing  and 
newspaper  costs,  and  business  man¬ 
agement  will  be  given  under  the  di¬ 
rection  of  Mr.  Monroe. 


A  5,000  Town  With  i 

Printing  Plant  That 
Would  Do  Credit  To 
City  75,000  Population 

[Lttdlow  Italic] 

'I’he  Hast  Stroiulshurg  Morning  Press  and  job  plant  is 
one  of  the  most  modern  and  up-to-the-minute  printing  of¬ 
fices  in  Pennsylvania. 

George  C.  Hughes,  proprietor,  believes  in  modern  equip¬ 
ment  and  jirogressive  methods ;  that’s  why  his  business  is 
ever  increasing. 

This  plant  is  equipped  with  three  cylinder  and  several 
platen  presses,  modern  typesetting  machines.  Miller  saw 
and  trimmer,  stitchers,  binders  and  a  Ludloxai  Typo^^raph 
for  display  type. 

Besides  getting  out  a  rattling  good  Morning  Daily,  this 
linn  prints  three  large  monthly  magazines,  running  from 
50  to  225  pages,  with  a  large  volume  of  general  commer¬ 
cial  printing. 

This  plant  has  an  enviable  reputation  for  speed,  service, 
anil  good  jirinting.  The  hum  of  motors  and  click  of 
modern  machinery  may  be  heard  night  and  day  in  this 
rajiidly  growing  plant. 

-A  large  addition  has  just  been  completed  and  more 
equipment  is  to  be  installed  to  care  for  flood  of  printing 
demanded  by  satisfied  customers. 

The  Ludlow  has  solved  Mr.  Hughes’  display-type  problems — It  will 
do  the  sime  thing  for  you. 

Ludlow  Typograph  Co. 


606  World  Building  2032  Clybourn  Ave. 

New  York  City  Chicago.  III. 


PROMOTION  IDEAS 


PiRTi-AN'i). — The  Oregon  Journal 
has  organized  a  mcrclindising  service 
bureau  in  charge  of  J.  r.  Langner,  tor- 
merly  manager  of  the  Oregon  Journal 
Country  Life  Department.  The  bureau 
will  make  trade  investigations  and  mar¬ 
ket  analyses  of  the  Portland  territory, 
secure  brokers  and  jobiiers  in  the  Port¬ 
land  territory,  arrange  window  displays, 
issue  route  maps,  salesmen’s  routings 
and  check  up  on  progress  of  advertising 
campaigns. 

Denver,  Colo. — The  Denver  Post  in 
conjunction  with  the  local  moving  pic¬ 
ture  theatres,  conducted  a  “beauty  con¬ 
test”  for  the  honor  of  being  named 
“queen”  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  Screen 
Club  exposition  and  ball. 

K.an.s.xs  City.  Mo.— George  Polley, 
the  “human  fly,”  entertained  thousands 
of  people  as  the  guests  of  the  Kansas 
City  Post  by  climbing  tall  buildings  and 
similar  stunts.  .A  crowd  of  5,<XX)  wit¬ 
nessed  him  climb  a  12  story  building, 
while  7.(X)0  watched  him  get  out  of  a 
straight  jacket  while  suspended  in  mid¬ 
air,  in  front  of  a  moving  picture  theatre. 
Ten  thousand  people  saw  him  ride  a 
bicycle  aroimd  the  cornice  of  a  12-story 
hotel. 

Lofisvii-i.E,  Ky. — The  Courier-Journal 


and  Louisville  Times  printed  special 
tabloid  editions  for  distribution  at 
points  on  the  itinerary  of  the  Louisville 
Board  of  Trade,  which  is  making  trade- 
extension  tours  of  regions  within  a  few 
hundred  miles  of  this  city.  Special 
news  and  editorial  features  by  members 
of  the  Courier-Journal  and  Times  staff, 
applicable  to  each  town,  composed  the 
editions,  of  which  10,000  copies  were 
printed.  Robert  S.  VV^eir,  circulation 
manager,  .Alvin  R.  Magee,  national  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  and  George  T. 
Holmes,  editorial  and  news  depart¬ 
ments,  represented  the  papers  on  the 
tour  just  concluded. 

Ranger,  Tex. — The  Daily  Times  is¬ 
sued  a  few  days  ago  a  “First  .Annual 
.Anniversary  Number.” 


Michigan  Typos  Condemn  Open  Shop 

The  annual  convention  of  the  Mich¬ 
igan  Federation  of  Typographical 
Unions  adopted  resolutions  Tuesday 
favoring  the  44-hour  week  and  sharply 
criticizing  the  so-called  “.Americaniza¬ 
tion  of  industry”  or  “open-shop”  ten¬ 
dencies.  The  1921  meeting  will  be 
held  at  Flint.  .All  old  officers,  headed 
by  John  C.  Ryan,  of  Detroit,  were 
re-elected. 


BECAUSE  the  newspaper  deals  with  immediate  facts  and  opin¬ 
ions  of  the  day,  its  columns  give  an  impulse  of  immediate 
action  and  results  are  often  felt  even  before  the  presses  are  silent. 

The  newspaper  is  the  only  medium  that  affords  the  opportunity 
of  seizing  chances — of  making  possbile  quick  insertions,  rapid 
changes  in  copy,  cancellations  at  the  eleventh  hour  and  quick 
repetition  before  conditions  favoring  success  have  altered.  News¬ 
paper  advertising  can  also  be  adapted  to  the  day  on  which  it  ap¬ 
pears,  thus  making  it  possible  to  cash  in  on  a  name  or  event  of 
intensified  public  interest  for  the  moment. 

Now,  and  for  an  indefinite  time,  business  may  look  for  overnight 
changes  of  fundamental  conditions  as  the  regular  order  of  events, 
therefore,  only  those  advertisers  who  take  advantage  of  the  speed 
of  newspaper  advertising  can  fully  understand  and  appreciate  the 
great  asset  offered  them,  particularly  at  this  time,  in  the,  inherent 
immediacy  of  the  newspaper. 

Ill  the  words  of  a  iiianufacturcr,  "advertising  that  you  can 
open  and  shut  like  an  umbrella’’  is  a  luindy  thing  nowadays, 
and  The  Baltimore  NEWS  with  its  perfect  flexibility  and 
100,000  daily  circulation  supplies  this  kind  of  advertising. 


The  Baltimore  News 


Goes  Home  and  Stays  Home 


DAN  A.  CARROLL 
Eutern  Repreientative 
Tribune  Building 
New  York  ..  _ _ 


J.  E.  LUTZ 

/\  I  We»lem  RepreienUlive 

«  Fir.t  N«t’l  Eink  Bldg. 


Adrertliing  MtiMger 


Chicago 


Impulse  To  Immediate  Action 
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OHIO  FIRST 


An  Ohio  manufacturer  had  a  good  thing.  He 
had  money  to  push  it — and  he  had  beautiful 
visions  of  a  wonderful  business  he  was  going  to 
build. 

He  evolved  a  tremendously  imposing  selling 
plan.  He  put  men  out,  all  over  the  country.  He 
put  out  a  big,  national  advertising  campaign. 

He  followed  it  up,  year  after  year.  It  pro¬ 
duced  results,  of  course — but  at  an  awful  ex¬ 
pense. 

He  found  that  his  advertising  and  selling  ex¬ 
pense  just  about  ate  up  his  profits.  He  was  mak¬ 
ing  money  for  the  railroads,  the  hotels  and  the 
magazines,  but  he  was  not  getting  his. 

Finally  his  feet  got  cold.  Overnight  he 
changed  his  entire  plan.  He  called  his  road  men 
in.  He  cancelled  his  advertising  and  then,  with 
a  materially  reduced  selling  force,  began  concen¬ 
trating  all  his  efforts  in  his  own  state — Ohio. 


His  advertising  money  was  spent  through  his 
local  dealers,  in  the  local  daily  newspapers.  The 
copy  was  localized.  The  appeal  was  a  home 
town  appeal.  Every  advertisement  was  linked 
up  with  a  home  town  merchant  whom  the  read¬ 
ers  knew.  And  the  plan  worked. 

Five  years  he  worked  Ohio  exclusively.  In 
those  five  years  he  built  up  a  business  in  Ohio  as 
great  in  volume  as  had  been  the  “National”  busi¬ 
ness  all  over  the  country,  and  what  was  more,  it 
was  profitable  to  the  manufacturer  himself. 

Then  he  extended  into  Indiana — but  that,  as 
Kipling  says,  “is  another  story.” 

The  point  is,  putting  all  your  eggs  into  one 
basket  and  then  watching  that  basket  pays — 
provided  it  is  a  good  basket. 

Ohio  is  a  good  basket.  These  daily  news¬ 
papers  go  a  long  way  toward  covering  Ohio,  and 
localizing  any  national  campaign. 
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Akron  Beacon-Journal  . 
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Lima  News  and  Times- 
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♦Lima  Republican-Gazette. 
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Columbus  (O.)  State  Journal. 
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....(E) 
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.06 
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....(E) 
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Dayton  News . 
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RATES  RAISED  BY  58  SMALL  CITY 
NEWSPAPERS  23.81  PER  CENT 


Increases  in  General  Rates  by  52  Dailies  from  $1.26  to  $1.56 — 
Circulation  of  387,550  Affected 
by  Changes 


OWA 


rOR  the  week  ending  June  26,  Barbour’s  Advertising  Rate  Sheets,  Inc.,  issued 
new  sheets  covering  rate  increases  and  other  information  of  58  daily  newspapers. 
Of  these  52  were  changes  in  general  advertising  rates  and  six  were  changes  in 
other  than  general  rates.  On  the  changes  in  the  general  rates  of  the  52  papers: 
The  new  minimum  agate  line  rate  is  $1.56 
The  old  minimum  agate  line  rate  was  126 


Net  increase  amounts  to  .30  per  agate  line  or 
23.81  per  cent  of  the  previous  minimum  rate. 

The  net  changes  affect  a  total  net  paid  weekday  circulation  of  387,550. 

Net  Paid  New  Kate  Minimum  I,as>t  Rate  Last  Min.  Incre.ase 
(  ity  and  Paper  Circulation  Effective  Ag.  Li.  R.  Effective  .\g.  Li.  R.  Per  Line 

Arkansas 

Arkadclphia  News _ (est)  A7S  6/23/20  .01428S8*  4/13'I8  .0107143*  .0035715 

Marrisrn  Times .  600  6/19/20  .0107143*  4/28/20  .0071429*  .0035715 

California 

Santa  Cruz  News .  2,017  7/1/20  .0178572*  12/1/19  .0142858  .0035715 

Connecticut 

Waterbury  American .  8,820  7/1/20  .035  4/1/20  .03  .005 

Florida 

IHtytona  Daily  News .  2,410  7/1/20  .03*  11/1/19  .025*  .005 

Key  West  Citizen .  2,125  7/1  '20  .02*  2,^1 /20  .015*  .005 

Georgia 

,\ucu>.ta  Clirtmicle  .  9.972  7/1/20  .04*  1 1/1/19  .035*  .005 

Idaho 

Twin  Falls  Times .  3,806  4/1/20  .0285*  4':  '20  .0325*  .0041 

Illinois 

Alton  Times  .  3,401  7/1/20  .02*  12/24/19  0178572*  .0021429 

-Macomb  Py-Stander  ... -  1,875  6/21/20  .0114286*  1/1/20  .0091072  .0023214 

Sprinefield.  Illinois,  State 

Kecistcr  .  22,583  6/19/20  .06*  11/15  19  .05  .01 

Sterling  Gazette  .  5,133  7/1/20  .03*  1  1 '20  .025*  .005 

Indiana 

Hartford  City  Times  Gazette  2,410  7/1/20  .02  1/1/20  .0125  .0075 

Kansas 

littsburg  Sun  .  4,456  7/1/20  .03*  1/1/18  .0178572*  .0121429 

Kentucky 

Howling  Green  News-Mes¬ 
senger  .  1,100  7/1 '20  .02*  1/1/20  .0164286  .0035715 

Fulton  Leader . fest)  1.100  6/15/20  .0142858*  8/1/13  .0107143*  .0035715 

Maryland 

Hagerstown  Globe  .  2,567  6/1/20  .0142858  9/15/19  .0114286  ‘.0028572 

Massachusetts 

New  Bedford  Mercury-Stan¬ 
dard  .  27,507  7/1/20  .07*  1/1/20  .06*  .01 

Sunday  Edition  .  22,993  7/1/20  .07*  1/1/20  .06*  .01 

Michigan 

Grand  Rapids  News .  12,717  3/1/20  .05*  1/1/16  .04*  .01 

-Mt.  Clemens  I.eader .  3,100  7/1/20  .0214286*  2/2/20  .0192858*  .0021429 

Missouri 

Kirksville  News  .  2,107  6/24/20  .0214286*  11/21  19  .0142858  .0071429 

Webb  City  Sentinel .  940  6/21/20  .0107143*  1/1/19  .0085715*  .0021429 

Nebraska 

Nebraska  City  News .  1,625  6/1/20  .  0142858*  11/16/19  .0114286*  .0028572 

New  York 

Buffalo  News  .  93,597  7/1/20  .21*  1/1/20  .18*  .03 

Corning  Leader  .  7,565  6/10/20  .04  2/1/20  .03  .01 

.Nvack  Journal.,. . (est)  2,000  6/1/20  .0178572*  3/1/18  .0107143*  .0071429 

North  Carolina  * 

Gastnnia  Gazette  .  2,557  4/1  '20  .0178572  9/I/I9  .0128572  .005 

North  Dakota 

Minot  Daily  News  &  Optic 

Reporter"  . (est)  4,400  6/21/20  .02*  1/1/19  .015  .005 

Ohio 

Dovei  Reporter . (est)  3,200  7/1/20  .0178572*  7/1/20  .0164286  .0014286 

Galifn  Inquirer  .  2,333  7/1/20  .0125  8/1/19  .01  .0025 

Marion  Star  .  |L .  10,231  10/1/20  .04*  3/1/20  .03*  .01 

Oklahosna  w 

Stillwater  Pres.-.  .  6/22/20  .0178572*  4/28/19  .0142858*  .0035715 

Oregon 

Astoria  Budget  .  2,828  7/1/20  .0285715*  10/15/19  .0214286*  .0071429 

Baker  Herald  .  1.900  5/1/20  .025*  2/18,/20  .0178572*  .0071429 

Pennsylvania 

Bristol  Courier  .  2.164  6/1/20  .0157143  4/1/18  .0128572  .0028572 

TiJinstown  Leader  .  8,341  6/15/20  .03*  1/1/20  .025*  .005 

Mecbanicsburg  Journal,  (est)  1,200  6/23/20  .025*  5/23/19  .0178572*  .0071429 

Sunbury  Daily  .  3,123  6/1/20  .0214286  4/1/19  .0142858  .0071429 

South  Dakota 

Watertown  News  .  3,927  7/1/20  .0214286*  9/1/19  .0178572  .0035715 

Tennessee 

Nashville  Banner  .  41,689  7/1/20  .10  9/1/19  .08  .02 

Sunday  Edition  .  43,274  7/1/20  .11  9/1/19  .09  .02 

Texas 

■Xmarillo  Panhandle. ..  (est)  2,150  6/21/20  .0107143*  3/4/19  .0142858*  .00357151 

Beaumont  Enterprise  .  18,959  1/1  '21  .08*  7/1/20  .065*  .015 

.Sunday  Edition  .  23,652  1/1/21  .09*  7/1/20  .075*  ,  .015 

Beaumont  Enterprise .  No  change  in  daily  rate. 

Sundav  Edition  .  23,652  7/1/20  .075*  1/1/20  .065*  .01 

Laredo  Record  .  6/15/20  .02*  6/14/17  .0107143  .0092858 

Mexia  News . (est)  450  4/1/20  .0142858*  2/10/20  .0107143  .0035715 

Terrell  Transcript  .  1,952  6/1/20  .0235715*  11/25/19  .0157143*  .0078572 

Vermont 

Burlington  Free  Press .  10,676  7/1/20  .04*  12/31  '19  .035*  .005  , 

Virginia 

Danville  Register  Bee .  9,787  7/1^20  .04*  1/1/20  035*  .005 

Richmond  Times-Dispatch . . .  22,063  7/1/20  No  change  in  daily  rate. 

Sunday  Edition  .  41,1)22  7/1/20  .10  1/1/20  .09  .01 

Wisconsin 

Antigo  Tourral  .  2,925  7/1/20  .0178572  1/1/20  .0142858  .0035715 

Watertown  Times  .  2,750  7/1/20  .0214286*  1/1/20  .0171429*  .0042858 

Waukesha  Herald  .  1,937  6/17/20  .025*  7/21/19  .0178572  .0071429 


People  who  live  in  Iowa  have  the  Iowa  idea. 

That  is  one  reason  why  they  live  in  Iowa. 

The  Iowa  idea  is  that  Iowa  is  the  greatest 
state  in  the  Union.  Greatest  because  of  its  won¬ 
derful  soil;  great  because  of  its  location;  great 
because  of  its  beautiful,  progressive  cities;  great 
because  of  its  people. 

The  Iowa  idea  is  distinctly  loyal  to  Iowa. 

Iowa  merchants  are  “good  enough”  for  Iowa 
people.  They  are  reliable,  and  their  word  goes  a 
long  way  in  determining  what  Iowa  people  buy. 

Iowa  newspapers  reflect  Iowa  ideas,  and  have 
a  standing  in  Iowa  that  make  them  of  great  as¬ 
sistance  to  manufacturers  who  want  to  capture 
Iowa  business. 

Your  statement,  backed  up  with  the  word  of 
an  Iowa  merchant,  and  promulgated  in  an  Iowa 
daily  newspaper,  will  reach  Iowa  people  the 
way  they  want  to  be  reached — and  will  help  a  lot 
in  getting  your  goods  where  you  want  them — in 
Iowa  homes. 

I 

Go  into  Iowa  through  these  daily  newspapers. 
It  will  pay  you. 
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♦Boone  News-Republican  . 

♦Burlington  Hawk-Eye  . 

♦Burlington  Hawk-Eye  . . 

Council  Bluffs  Nonpareil . 

Davenport  Times  . 

fDes  Moines  Capital  . 

Des  Moines  Sunday  Capital . 

Des  Moines  Register  and  Tribune.... 

Des  Moines  Sunday  Register . 

Iowa  City  Daily  Press . 

Mason  City  Globe  Gazette-Times . 

Muscatine  Journal  and  News-Tribune 

Ottumwa  Courier  . 

Sioux  City  Journal  . 

Sioux  City  Journal . 

♦Waterloo  Evening  Courier . 

♦Waterloo  Times-Tribune  . 

♦Waterloo  Times-Tribune  . 


1.558144 


1.2562515  .03018943 


-Flat  Rate,  (est) — Estimated  circulation,  t — Less. 


VETO  HIGHER  CARRIAGE  CHARGE  senger  cars  on  the  Kaw  Valley  Railway 

-  between  Kansas  City  and  Lawrence, 

Kans.  The  railroad  company  was  given 
until  July  26  to  cancel  the  increase. 


Can’t  Raise  Newspaper  Rate  Wlwn 
Passenger  Cars  Are  Used 

(Stecial  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 

Kansas  City. — The  Interstate  Com¬ 
merce  Commission,  in  a  decision  handed 
down  at  Washington  June  25,  held  un¬ 
justified  the  increase  of  yi-cent  a  pound  Association  in  St.  Louis  have  been  fixed 
on  transportation  of  newspapers  on  pas-  at  September  16,  17  and  18. 


Government  statements,  April  1st,  1920. 
fPublishers’  statement. 

♦A.  B.  C.  Report  April  1st,  1920. 
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ASSOCIATION  AND  CLUB  NEWS 


The  Brooklyn  Press  Cluh  has  elected 
the  following  officers :  Gabriel  Bloch, 
Brooklyn  Standard  Union,  unanimously 
re-elected  president;  Benjamin  F.  Carll, 
vice-president;  Charles  M.  Armstrong, 
recording  secretary;  and  John  F.  Lane, 
financial  secretary  and  treasurer :  board 
of  governors,  Edward  Gross,  J.  M. 
Heatherton,  Clinton  H.  Hoard,  Abra¬ 
ham  Lippman,  Eric  H.  Palmer  (re¬ 
elected),  Frank  C.  Reynolds,  Kent  B. 
Stiles,  Hampton  Andress  and  Fred 
Anderson. 

Jackson,  Mich. — At  the  recent  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  Michigan  Women's  Press 
.Association  here,  Helen  .Ashton  Wil¬ 
liams  of  Grand  Rapids  was  elected 
president.  Other  officers  elected  are : 
Vice-presidents,  Mrs.  Fred  Gage,  Battle 
Creek;  Mrs.  Eleanor  Gage,  Saginaw; 
Irene  Pomeroy  Shields,  Bay  City; 
Florence  Brooks,  Jackson ;  Mina  H. 
Varnum,  Detroit;  recording  secre¬ 
tary,  Clara  D.  Pierson,  Stanton ;  cor¬ 
responding  secretary,  Maybel  Grisson, 
Grand  Ledge. 

Middletown,  Ohio. — Bennett  Chappie, 
advertising  manager  of  the  .American 
Rolling  Mill,  was  elected  the  first  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Middletown  .Advertising 
Club  at  a  recent  meeting.  William  E. 
Klopp  was  elected  vice-president :  W. 
0.  Barnitz,  secretary,  and  Dwight  E. 
Smith,  treasurer. 

Winnipeg. — The  Women’s  Press  Club 
of  Winnipeg  has  elected  officers  as  fol¬ 
lows  :  President,  Miss  Ann  Bemister ; 
first  vice-president.  Miss  Mary  Clende- 
nan;  second  vice-president.  Miss  Nam 
Moulton ;  treasurer,  Miss  Pearl  Dris¬ 
coll;  secretary.  Miss  Isalrel  Turnbull. 
The  club  expects  to  send  20  delegates 
to  the  convention  of  Canadian  women 
journalists  at  Montreal  this  .Autumn. 

Bryan,  Tex. — The  East  Texas  Cham¬ 
ber  of  Commerce  has  launched  a  move¬ 
ment  for  the  organization  of  the  East 
Texas  Press  Association.  Lee  J.  .Roun¬ 
tree,  editor  and  publisher  of  the  Bryan 
daily  and  weekly  Eagle,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  chairman  of  a  committee  on 
organization. 

St.  Louis.  —  The  weekly  brass-tack 
talks  of  the  .Advertising  Club  of  St. 
Louis  have  been  suspended  for  the 
Summer.  The  meetings  were  held  on 
Thursdays  in  the  rooms  of  the  club,  and 
were  in  charge  of  Norman  Lewis  of 
the  Chappelow  Advertising  Company. 

St.  Paul. — The  Women’s  Division  of 
the  Town  Criers’  Club  has  elected  the 
following  officers :  President,  Miss 
Delia  Novotny,  Illustrated  Shop;  vice- 
president,  Miss  Minnie  .Anderson,  Webb 
Publishing  Company;  treasurer.  Miss 
Helen  Berg,  Randall  Printing  Company ; 
secretary.  Miss  .Abbie  Connolly,  S. 
Greve  Agency. 

Neosho,  Mo. — The  Neosho  .Advertis¬ 
ing  Club  has  begun  its  Summer  plan  of 
holding  its  meetings  at  the  homes  of 
farmer  members  of  the  club.  The  plan 
of  holding  the  Summer  meetings  at  the 
homes  of  the  out-of-town  members  of 
the  .Advertising  Club  was  first  tried  two 
years  ago. 

Kansas  City,  Mo. — Clinton  L.  Oliver 
was  installed  here  this  week  as  president 
of  the  Kansas  City  Advertising  Club, 
succeeding  Clyde  H.  Smith. 

Orange,  Tex. — The  Orange  Advertis¬ 
ing  Club  has  elected  officers  for  next 
year  as  follows:  H.  Ehlert,  president; 
C.  A.  (2onnally,  vice-president ;  J.  B. 
,  Hiller,  secretary,  and  J.  E.  Harrison, 
jAreasurer. 


THREE  COURSES  IN  JOURNALISM 

Minnetota  University  Will  Prepare  for 
Daily,  Farm  and  Trade  Paper  Work 

(AVerii/  to  Editor  &  I’enLisiiER) 

AIinneaiolis.  —  Beginning  with  the 
opening  of  the  Fall  quarter  in  September 
new  and  more  comprehensive  courses 
in  commercial  journalism  will  be  offered 
at  the  University  of  Minnesota.  These 
have  been  arranged  to  meet  the  demands 
of  students  intending  to  work  on  city 
papers,  those  interested  in  country  pa¬ 
pers  and  those  who  purpose  entering 
the  fields  of  trade  and  agricultural 
papers. 

Students  of  the  first  class  will  be  re¬ 
quired  to  devote  considerable  attention 
to  rhetoric,  economics,  political  science, 
history,  philosophy  and  languages,  the 
latter  part  of  the  course  being  almost 
exclusively  given  up  to  actual  news¬ 
paper  work.  Students  of  the  second 
class  must  take,  in  addition  to  their 
regular  course,  subjects  at  the  College 
of  .Agriculture,  such  as  farm  crops,  ani¬ 
mal  luLsbandry,  farm  finance,  farm  eco¬ 
nomics,  rural  sociology  and  dairying. 
Those  who  intend  to  work  on  trade 
papers  will  be  required  to  study  in  col¬ 
leges  of  engineering,  architecture  and 

chemistry. _ 

Nash  with  Erickson  Agency 
Joseph  Nash,  Jr.,  who  for  the  last  six 
years  has  been  connected  with  Frank 
Seaman,  Inc.,  New  York,  has  taken 
charge  of  the  printing  department  of 
the  Erickson  Company,  Inc.,  New  York. 
Robert  H.  Buggeln,  who  formerly  held 
that  position,  has  gone  into  business  for 
himself. 


Keeping  Up  With 
The  Times 

A  FACT  A  WEEK 


By  Authority 
of  the 

Director  of  the 
United  States  Bureau 
of  the  Census 
we  announce 
the  present  population 
of 

W ashington,  D.  C. 
as 

437,571 

The  Washington  Times 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 


The  Calibre  of 

INDIANA 


In  the  last  56  years,  since  1868,  there  have  been  four¬ 
teen  presidential  campaigns. 

With  the  single  exception  of  1896,  Indiana  has  been 
represented  by  a  man  on  one  presidential  ticket,  either 
as  a  candidate  for  president  or  vice  president — some¬ 
times  both. 


For  President 


For  Vice  President 


1868 

Schuyler  Colfax 

1872 

Geo.  W.  Julian 

1876 

Thomas  A.  Hendricks 

1880 

Wm.  H.  English 

1884 

Thomas  A.  Hendricks 

Benjamin  Harrison 

1888 

Benjamin  Harrison 

1892 

1896 

Eugene  V.  Debs 

1900 

Eugene  V.  Debs 

1904 

Charles  W.  Fairbanks 

Eugene  V.  Debs 

1908 

(John  W.  Kern 
)  Samuel  Williams 

Eugene  V.  Debs 

1912 

Thos.  R.  Marshall 

J.  Frank  Hanley 

1916 

( Thos.  R.  Marshall 
(  Charles  W.  Fairbanks 

Eugene  V.  Debs 

1920 

Benjamin  Harrison,  Thomas  A.  Hendricks,  Chas. 
W.  Fairbanks  and  Thomas  R.  Marshall  each  ran  twice, 
while  Eugene  V,  Debs,  with  five  nominations  to  his 
credit,  ranks  the  greatest  runner-  in  our  history. 

Indiana  is  the  home  of  big  people,  people  who  figure 
nationally — and  the  gentlemen  listed  here  are  repre¬ 
sentative  of  over  three  million  people  who  boast  of 
being  Hoosiers. 

Such  people  support  might  good  daily  newspapers — 
and  those  newspapers,  because  of  the  support  given 
them,  are  good  advertising  media  for  national  adver¬ 
tisers  to  reach  the  homes  of  the  state  that  produces  big 
men. 

What  kind  of  people  do  you  want  to  reach? 


Fort  Wayne  Journal- Gazette  ... 
Fort  Wayne  Journal-Gazette  . . , 
Fort  Wayne  News  and  Sentinel. 
♦Gary  Evening  Post . 


Lafayette  Journal-Courier  . (M&E) 

LaPorte  Herald  . (E) 

Logansport  Pharos-Tribune  . (M&E) 

Richmond  Palladium  . (E) 

South  Bend  News-Times . (M)  11,332 

South  Bend  News-Times . (E)  5,942 

South  Bend  News-Times . (S) 

South  Bend  Tribune  . (E) 

Terre  Haute  Tribune . (E) 

Terre  Haute  Tribune . (S) 

Vincennes  Capital  . (E) 

Government  Statements,  April  1,  1920. 

♦A.  B.  C.  Report,  April  1,  1920. 
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EDI 


A  DOUBLE-EDGED  WRONG 

A\  important-  cause  of  the  newsprint  shortage 
which  cannot  be  too  heavily  stressed  lies  in  the 
practical  contiscation  by  our  railroads  of  many 
thousands  of  Canadian  freight  cars  which  have 
come  over  loaded  with  paper  and  other  freight  and 
have  not  l)een  returned.  The  Canadian  freight  car 
.shortage  for  this  one  reason  was  16,000  cars  on  Feb¬ 
ruary  1  and  had  increased  to  more  than  21,000  on 
April  15. 

.\s  a  result  all  Canadian  freight  traffic  is  crippled 
and  there  is  natural  and  strong  reluctance  to  trust¬ 
ing  any  more  Canadian  cars  across  our  border. 
What  amounts  to  an  embargo  against  shipping  from 
Canada  into  the  State  is  automatically  coming  in 
force. 

The  paper-making  industry  of  Canada  is  especially 
hard  hit.  f larder  hit  still  are  our  own  newspaper 
publishers  dependent  on  Canadian  paper-makers. 
Transportation  of  coal  and  other  paper-making  ma¬ 
terials  to  the  mills  is  seriously  hampered,  while 
prompt  shipment  of  paper  from  mill  to  consumer 
is  impossible.  Delays,  vexations,  uncertainties  and 
losses,  due  to  lack  of  the  cars  that  we  are  unjustly 
holding  from  them,  contribute  enormously  both  to 
increasing  paper  prices  and  to  difficulty  in  paper 
delivery. 

1  his  car  shortage  is  one  of  the  principal  elements 
in  the  high  price  and  shortage  of  supply  of  Canadian 
newsprint  in  the  United  States.;  and  it  is  an  ele¬ 
ment  in  our  own  disaster  for  which  the  railroad  man¬ 
agement  of  the  United  States  is  clearly  responsible. 

This  Canadian  car  shortage,  so  serious  and  costly 
to  us  now,  is  bound  to  be  even  more  di.sastrous  to 
us  in  the  coming  period  when  the  crippled  railways 
are  called  upon  to  move  the  bumper  crops  of  the 
Northwest.  Our  publishers,  now  forced  to  hand-to- 
mouth  print  supply,  must  then  lind  both  mouth  and 
hand  empty. 

The  fault  lies  in  our  own  country,  and  it  is  here 
the  remedy  must  be  provided.  The  crippling  of 
paper  transportation  through  the  detention  of  21.000 
freight  cars  is  as  grossly  unfair  ’to  our  own  pub¬ 
lishers  as  it  is  to  Canada. 

Various  reasons  or  excuses  have  been  offered  for 
the  detention  of  these  Canadian  cars.  The  con¬ 
gestion  of  our  railway  terminals,  which  prevent.s  un¬ 
loading,  is  one.  The  unfavorable  rate  of  Canadian 
exchange,  which  reduces  our  shipments  to  Canada, 
is  another.  But  the  third  and  most  effective,  though 
least  mentioned,  reason  lies  in  the  cold  fact  that 
the  railroads  of  the  States  need  cars,  the  Canadian 
cars  are  here,  and  we  keep  them.  The  unjust  situa¬ 
tion  was  recognized  by  the  U.  S.  Railway  Admin¬ 
istration  when  in  Fcbruaiy  it  ordered  the  return  of 
cars  to  Canada  at  the  rate  of  270  a  day.  On  this 
order  583  cars  were  returned  out  of  8,091  designated. 

It  is  a  shameful  situation  upon  which  every  Amer¬ 
ican  editor  ought  to  freely  speak  his  mind.  Less 
readily  portable  things  than  freight  cars  have  l>een 
set  moving  in  the  right  direction  by  press-agitation. 

THE  GATEWAY  TO  JOURNALISM 

IT  is  said  that  when  a  hungry  Indian  goes  hunting 
he  kills  the  first  thing  he  sees,  if  it  is  only  a  crow. 
Then  if  he  kills  a  duck  he  throws  away  the  crow 
and  if  he  gets  a  deer  he  throws  away  the  duck.  How 
many  newspaper  men  have  been  like  this  in  selecting 
their  pursuits?  How  many  editors  are  like  this  in 
selecting  their  cub  reporters? 

We  are  always  hearing  a  lot  about  newspaper  work 
t>eing  a  fine  training  for  other  occupations.  Would 
it  not  be  better  for  us  to  have  more  to  say  about 
newspaper  work  being  a  fine  life  occupation  in  itself? 
Would  it  not  be  better  if  young  men  entering  the 
profession  would  more  scrupulously  and  persistently 
fit  themselves  for  permanent  devotion  to  it? 

Of  all  the  professions,  that  of  journalism  presents 
the  strongest  appeal  to  the  imagination  of  aenve- 
minded  young  men  and  at  the  same  time  offers 
promptest,  though  not  large,  compensation.  So  it 
attracts  many  who  enter  it  only  for  the  training  and 
prestige  it  gives  as  a  stepping-stone  to  other  careers 
and,  more  unfortunately  still,  many  others  who  are 
unfit  and  unfitable.  Somehow  they  often  get  away 
with  it.  just  as  a  one-legged  man  might  walk  across 
the  continent,  though  surely  he  Ought  to  be  at  some¬ 
thing  b«ner  sujitgi^rqj^  equipment,  .  » 

Certainly  something  is  needed  that  inll  ckuSe  em¬ 


R  I  L 


ploying  editors  to  pause  and  give  this  vital  question 
the  thought  it  deserves  and  which  higher  standards 
and  success  in  the  profession  demand.  It  would  be 
highly  interesting  and  helpful  to  have  in  Editor  & 
1'i  bi.isher’s  “American  Journalists’  Forum’’  an  ex¬ 
change  of  experiences  in  the  selection  of  young  ap¬ 
plicants  as  reporters. 

The  most  complex  and  important  problem  any 
young  man  has  to  solve  is  that  of  selecting  his  occu¬ 
pation,  and  it  is  the  problem  before  which  he  is  most 
helpless.  F'ew  are  able  to  analyze  and  estimate  their 
own  abilities  or  even  correctly  test  their  real  inclina¬ 
tions,  while  of  the  actual  requirements  of  the  news¬ 
paper  profession  they  have  only  fragmentary  and 
fanciful  notions. 

RATES  FOR  POUTICAL  ADVERTISING 

AS  the  wind  is  now  set.  political  propaganda,  here¬ 
tofore  dumped  upon  the  newspapers  for  free 
publication,  promises  to  be  for  the  next  four 
months  one  of  the  most  important  paid-space  offer¬ 
ings.  The  managements  of  both  great  parties  are 
planning  intensive  national  advertising  campaigns, 
and  it  is  to  be  assumed  that  the  newspaper  will 
naturally  be  selected  as  the  most  effective  medium. 

Certainly  this  will  be  the  selection  unless  the  news¬ 
paper  publishers  themselves  present  obstacles.  The 
chief  obstacle  they  can  present  is  unfair  rates. 

Politics  has  always  Iteen  inseparable  from  the 
newspaper  as  the  indispensable  medium  for  direct 
and  close  contact  with  public  opinion ;  while  the 
newspaper,  on  its  part,  has  ever  found  in  politics 
Its  most  gripping  public  appeal.  To  the  average 
.American  citizen  politics  has  all  the  fascination  of 
gambling  and  all  the  fanaticism  of  religion.  It  is  the 
paramount  topic  from  now  till  November. 

Large  use  of  paid  space  by  all  the  parties  is  not 
to  be  discouraged,  but  desired.  To  the  public  it  is 
the  most  interesting  advertising  that  can  be  pub¬ 
lished  .-Ml  that  can  be  said  of  “reader  interest”  for 
certain  lines  of  advertising  to  which  on  that  account 
special  low  rates  are  sometimes  granted,  is  also  true 
of  (Militical  announcements. 

It  has  come  to  be  the  practice  among  many  of  the 
best  newspapers  to  accept  political  advertising  from 
all  parties  at  a  like  rate,  and  this  rate  the  same  as 
that  charged  for  any  other  advertising  under  like 
contracts.  The  rates  for  one-time  insertion,  fixed 
numlier  of  insertions  and  aggregate  number  of 
inches,  applicable  to  general  advertising,  are  justly 
applicable  to  political  advertising,  while  the  rate 
variations  lietween  advertising  taken  in  over  the 
counter  and  that  received  through  agencies  on  com¬ 
mission  should  also  apply.  It  is  important  that  the 
newspaper  be  known  as  adhering  to  its  card  rates, 
since  much  of  the  national  political  advertising  is 
apt  to  he  placed  on  the  moment  without  time  for 
previous  negotiation  over  special  rate.s. 
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THE  HALF  REPORTER 

The  newspaper  that  permits  its  reporters  to  give 
ii;  V‘H't  service  while  doing  publicity  work  the 
,  i  rest  of  their  tim^  is  in  the  Inconceivable  atti¬ 
tude  of  the  bank  that  Would  permit  its  clerk  to  serve 
it  during  the  day  and  work  with  safe-crackers  by 
night. 

It  is  a  practice  as  fatally  damaging  to  the  news¬ 
paper  as  it  is  disastrous  to  the  reporter  who  is  thus 
trying  to  ride  two  horses  running  in  opposite  direc¬ 
tions. 

The  Wilmington  Everj-  Evening  has  issued  an  or¬ 
der  that  no  member  of  its  staff  shall  do  publicity 
work  without  the  consent  of  the  managing  editor, 
to  eliminate  all  possibility  of  embarrassment  to  the 
l>aper  which  might  result  from  some  of  its  men 
being  connected  with  publicity  schemes.  This  is  a 
good  reason  but  there  are  still  better  ones. 

He  who  is  half  reporter  and  half  publicity  writer 
is  divided  in  two  lines  of  work  that  are  of  opposite 
viewpoints.  Journalism  stands  for  truth  in  the 
public  interest ;  space-graft  stands  for  manipulation 
of  truth  in  private  interest.  Their  motives  are  di¬ 
rectly  antagonistic;  their  methods  are  diametrically 
different. 

The  reiKirter  who  strives  for  his  paper's  purity 
and  at  the  same  time  for  its  pollution  fails  on  Iwth 
sides.  Whatever  of  purpose  and  ideals  he  may 
have  in  either  direction  are  ground  out  of  him  be¬ 
tween  these  upper  and  nether  millstones. 

He  is  trying  to  serve  two  masters  whose  interests 
are  irreconcilable  and  both  of  whom  are  most  exact- 
wing  task -masters.  He  can  serve  neither  well  and 
least  of  all  can  he  well  serve  himself. 

Insistence  that  the  reporter  give  all  his  time  and 
all  his  heart  to  his  newspaper  work  does  not  pre¬ 
clude  his  engaging  in  outside  press  correspondence, 
for  this  harmonizes  with  his  regular  work  and  is 
helpful  in  his  journalistic  development.  Correspond¬ 
ence  quickens  his  alertness,  broadens  his  viewpoint, 
strengthens  his  skill  and  all  the  tnore  closely  con¬ 
centrates  his  attention  upon  the  main  thing,  which 
is  always  to  get  and  give  the  news  from  the  news¬ 
paper  angle.  Correspondence  can  be  made  lucra¬ 
tive,  while  it  opens  the  way  up  and  into  higher 
places  in  the  professional.  Publicity  work  opens  the 
way  down  and  out. 

Editors  pay  far  too  dearly  for  half  a  reporter, 
even  at  half  price.  F'or  it  is  not  a  man’s  time  at  his 
work  that  counts  so  much  as  his  enthusiasm  In  it 
and  his  concentration  upon  it.  The  man  that  rs  in 
demand  in  every  line  of  busness — and  most  of  all 
in  newspaper  work — is  the  man  who  is  “all  there.” 

Journalism  is  a  jealous  mistress,  and  the  history 
of  every  successful  newspaper  man  may  be  summed 
up  in  the  one  phrase — “hie  gave  his  mind,  heart  and 
soul  to  his  work.” 

The  man  destined  for  real  success  in  journalism  is 
like  a  sun-glass,  concentrating  all  the  rays  at  one 
focal  point  until  the  concentrated  light  and  heat  burn 
their  way  through  all  obstacles. 

There  is  no  promise  in  journalism  for  mere  time- 
serves;  certainly  none  for  half-time-servers. 


“THERE’S  EVER  A  SONG’’ 

The  popularity  of  the  funny  column  and  the  pic¬ 
ture  comics  established  long  ago  the  fact  that 
the  public  likes  to  laugh.  The  “sob-sister  ’  has 
become  so  successful  an  institution  that  we  know  the 
world  likes  to  weep. 

There  is  a  golden  mean  between  the  two  extremes 
for  the  soul-stuff  singer  who  can  appeal  to  the  in¬ 
finitely  wide  range  of  deep  elemental  human  emotions. 
In  soul-stuff  there  is  both  the  laugh  and  the  sob,  each 
at  its  best,  and  all  that  lies  between. 

“There’s  ever  a  song  somewhere,”  sings  the  piet. 
Let’s  go  him  a  hundred  better  and  say  there’s  ever 
a  soul-song  everywhere,  if  we  have  the  heart  attuned. 

The  tales  of  crime,  the  cries  of  want  and  the  wails 
of  despair  are  hideous,  frightful  sounds,  except  to 
those  who  can  respond  in  notes  that  blend  into  a  sym¬ 
phony  of  brotherly  love  and  helpfulness. 

The  whistles  of  factories,  the  roar  of  trains  aud 
the  rattle  of  wagons  and  cars  in  the  busy  streets  are 
clamant  discord  only  to  those  who  cannot  hear  in 
them  the  magnificent  orchestration  of  industry,  the 
overture  to  civilizatirtti.  i 
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PERSONAL 

WILLIAM  JOHNSTON,  one  of  the 
editors  of  the  New  York  World, 
is  the  author  of  a  new  mysterj'  story, 
‘‘The  Mystery  of  the  Ritsmore,”  which 
is  i)uhlished  this  month  by  Little,  Brown 
&  Co.  Mr.  Johnston  is  a  graduate  of 
the  University  of  Pittsburgh,  which  has 
conferred  on  him  the  honorary  degree 
of  doctor  of  philosophy. 

Ivce  J.  Rountree,  editor  of  the  Bryan 
(Tex.)  Daily  Elagle,  was  unanimously 
nominated  for  the  legislature  at  a  recent 
mass  meeting  of  the  citizens  of  Brazos 
County. 

Laurence  C.  Hodgson  (“Larry  Ho”), 
poet,  former  newspaper  man  and  pres¬ 
ent  mayor  of  St.  Paul,  was  nominated 
for  governor  of  Minnesota  on  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  ticket  in  the  primary  election, 
defeating  six  competitors. 

Meredith  P.  Martin,  Southeastern 
manager  for  the  John  Budd  Company, 
special  representative,  has  returned  to 
an  Atlanta  hospital  for  a  second  oper¬ 
ation.  Mr.  Martin  recently  underwent 
an  operation  for  appendicitis. 

John  C.  Eastman,  publisher  of  the 
Chicago  Journal,  was  married  this  week 
to  Miss  Catherine  H.  Matter,  of  Marion, 
Ind.  The  ceremony  took  place  at  Mr. 
Eastman’s  residence.  2718  So.  Michigan 
avenue.  The  bride  is  a  niece  of  the 
first  Mrs.  Eastman,  who  died  three 
years  ago. 

Lloyd  Hollister,  editor  of  the  North 
Shore  News,  published  in  Chicago,  was 
married  recently,  it  became  known  this 
week.  The  bride  is  Ruth  Rodenburg, 
of  Chicago.  Hollister  was  married  se¬ 
cretly  while  supposedly  on  a  vacation 
trip  in  Canada,  the  marriage  becoming 
known  upon  his  return  to  his  desk  this 
week. 

William  S.  Gunt  has  been  appointed 
associate  editor  of  the  Newark  (N.  J.) 
Star-Eagle.  He  has  been  for  ‘several 
years  with  the  Newark  Sunday  Call,  of 
which  his  father,  the  late  William  T. 
Hunt,  was  editor.  His  father  and  his 
grandfather,  Sanford  B.  Hunt,  were 
editors  of  the  Daily  .Advertiser,  the 
predecessor  of  the  Star-Eagle. 

Henry  D.  Sharpe,  a  director  of  the 
Providence.  (R.  I.)  Journal  and  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  firm  of  Brown  &  Sharpe 
Machinery  Company  of  that  city  was 
married  June  25  to  Miss  Mar>'  Eliza- 
l)eth  Evans  in  New  York  City. 

IN  THE  EDITORIAL  ROOM 

Frank  W.  Getty  of  the  London  staff 
of  the  New  York  Times  and  Miss  Loro 
Bara,  sister  of  the  actress  Theda  Bara, 
have  announced  their  engagement. 

Miss  Laura  A.  LoOresti,  daughter  of 
the  founder  of  La  Notizia,  Boston,  an 
Italian  daily  newspaper,  was  married 
June  19  to  Graziano  Longarini,  manag¬ 
ing  editor  of  that  paper,  in  Winthrop, 
Mass.  Upon  her  father’s  death  two 
years  ago  she  and  her  mother  under¬ 
took  the  management  of  the  newspaper. 

Nelsop  Shipp,  formerly  a  reporter  on 
the  Atlanta  Constitution  and  Savannah 
Morning  News,  and  later  state  and  tele¬ 
graph  editor  of  the  Macon  (Ga.)  News, 
has  been  appointed  associate  editor  of 
the  Macon  Telegraph  to  succeed  George 
Long,  who  died  recently. 

Quimby  Melton,  formerly  city  editor 
of  the  Atlanta  Constitution,  recently 
with  the  Birmingham  Ledger,  has  been 
appointed  managing  editor  of  the  Jack¬ 
sonville  Florida  Metropolis. 

Herbert  O.  Little/  University  of  Kan¬ 
sas  journalism  school  graduate,  is  now 
telegraph  editor  of  the  Parsons  (Kan.) 
Morning  Republican. 

Paul  Jones,  formerly  of  the  Kansas 
City  Post,  who  recently  went  to  Tulsa, 
Okla.,  as  advertising  manager  for  a 


lumber  company,  is  again  on  the  local 
staff  of  the  Post. 

Ellis  C.  Hollums,  formerly  city  editor 
of  the  Birmingham  Ledger,  and  assist¬ 
ant  managing  editor  of  the  same  paper, 
has  been  appointed  secretary  of  the 
■Alabama  Retail  Merchants’  Association 
to  succeed  B.  F.  Ezekiel,  who  recently 
resigned. 

Neil  MacNeil,  a  member  of  the  staff 
of  the  New  York  Times,  was  married 
Monday  afternoon,  June  28  to  Miss 
Elizabeth  Quinn,  of  Galway,  Ireland,  in 
St.  Patrick’s  Cathedral,  New  York. 
John  Curley  of  the  New  York  Times 
was  best  man.  They  will  reside  in  New 
York  on  their  return  from  their  wed¬ 
ding  trip  in  Maine. 

Miss  Margaret  Elizabeth  Sangster, 
associate  editor  of  the  Christian  Herald, 
and  Carroll  McCoy  Sheridan  of  Battle 
Creek,  Mich.,  were  married  .June  28  in 
Brooklyn.  Rev.  Charles  M.  Sheldon, 
editor-in-chief  of  the  Christian  Herald, 
performed  the  ceremony. 

Addison  Talbott,  formerly  assistant 
to  the  managing  editor  of  the  Buffalo 
Commercial,  has  resigned  to  enter  the 
service  of  the  Buffalo  Charity  Organi¬ 
zation  Society. 

Wilton  G.  Wharton,  Jr.,  a  member 
of  the  art  staff  of  the  New  York  Sun¬ 
day  World,  and  Miss  .Agnes  Irene  Rey¬ 
nolds  were  married  June  28  in  New 
York  City. 

E.  H.  Hilt  has  succeeded  R.  T.  F. 
Harding  as  managing  editor  of  the 
Youngstown  (Ohio)  Telegram  and  Ed. 
Herwig  has  succeeded  -A.  J.  Hammond 
as  Telegraph  editor.  Mr.  Harding  has 
returned  to  the  Sunday  department  of 
the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  while  Mr. 
Hammond  has  joined  the  staff  of  a 
Cleveland  trade  journal. 

Charles  Edward  Moyer,  a  former 
New  York  and  Reading  (Pa.)  news¬ 
paper  man,  has  just  announced  his  en¬ 
gagement  to  Miss  Maria  Josephine 
Magennis,  of  Paterson,  N.  J. 

C.  F.  Bertelli,  Paris  correspondent 
of  the  New  York  .American,  and  Mrs. 
Josephine  Morss  of  New  York  were 
married  June  25  in  Paris.  The  bride 
is  the  daughter  of  the  late  Samuel 
Morss,  owner  and  editor  of  the  In¬ 
dianapolis  Sentinel  and  later  Consul 
General  in  Paris. 

J.  V.  Harris,  formerly  with  the  Min¬ 
neapolis  Tribune  has  been  made  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  Peoria  (Ill.)  Jour¬ 
nal  and"  Transcript.  He  succeeds  B.  J. 
Serkowich,  who  will  enter  the  moving 
picture  publicity  field. 

J.  J.  Hutchinson,  who  has  been  editor 
and  manager  of  the  Cisco  (Tex.) 
Morning  News  for  several  months,  has 
resigned  to  re-enter  the  newspaper  busi¬ 
ness  in  Texas  on  his  own  account. 

William  B.  Ruggles,  sports  editor  of 
the  Dallas  (Tex.)  Morning  News,  has 
resigned  to  become  secretary  and  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Dallas  .Automobile  Club, 
succeeding  E.  B.  Spillers,  resigned.  Mr. 
Ruggles  has  been  prominently  identified 
with  the  sporting  pages  of  Texas  news¬ 
papers  for  the  last  ten  years,  and  had 
been  with  the  Belo  papers  since  1916. 

Frank  Baldwin,  former  managing  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Waco  (Tex.)  Morning  News, 
is  now  night  relay  editor  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  at  Dallas. 

Harry  B.  Crozier,  city  editor  of  the 
Dallas  (Tex.)  Morning  News,  has  been 
compelled  to  resign  on  account  of  fail¬ 
ing  health,  and  R.  B.  Niece,  Jr.,  for¬ 
merly  of  Houston,  is  now  on  the  city 
editor’s  desk. 

J.  P.  Alley,  well^  known  political  car¬ 
toonist  of  the  Memphis  Commercial  -Ap¬ 
peal  and  maker  of  the  negro  feature 
comic  “Hambone,”  visited  New  York 
this  week  on  his  annual  vacation.  He 
also  spent  some  time  in  Atlantic  City 
and  Philadelphia  and  on  his  way  home 
visited  Chicago. 


~  c(jnncctcd  with  the  Worcester  Evening 

EDITOR  AT  AGE  OF  82  IN  Post  in  an  advisory  capacity. 

HARNESS  67  YEARS  Charlie  Miller,  business  manager  of 

the  .Atlanta  Georgian  and  president  of 

Xf\-i  \  T-i.  u  the  -A.  .A.  C.  W.  Newspaper  Depart- 

ENI.A,  Ohio. — The  oldest  newspaper  ■  i  i  -  u-  j  i  r.  -c  n 

■  c  J  ment,  is  back  at  his  desk  after  the  ill- 

man  in  point  of  service  and  vears  i.-  i.  i.  ■  j  »  -i 

.  J  •  T  o  1  r'u  ness  with  which  he  was  seized  at  the 

m  Ohio  today  is  James  Parker  Chew,  ,  .. 

^  c  Indianapolis  convention. 

editor  of  the  hve-  u  u  u  j  c  - 

-  r-  ..  u  H.  C.  Daych  has  resigned  as  Eastern 

ning  Gazette.  He  ,  .  i. 

,  ,  •  ,  advertising  manager  of  .Associated  .Ad- 

has  Ijeeii  in  harness  i?  u  u 

.1  r  vertising.  Mr.  Daych  has  not  yet  an- 
67  years  and  43  of  j  .  •  r  .  i  .  u- 

•  u  nounced  his  future  plans  and  his  suc- 

these  years  he  has  ,  ^  ,  , 

.  cessor  has  not  been  named, 
s^n  in  c  arge  o  Murfree  has  joined  the  adver- 

e  ^  '•'  tilling  staff  of  Better  Farming,  with 

,  ,  o,  headquarters  in  Chicago.  He  was  for- 

e  age  o  -.  merly  with  Chicago  Herald  and  also 

Every  mormng  Young,  formerly 

finds  him  at  h  i  s  ,  ,  •  u 

ft  t  ft  ti'  ft'  Kcueral  manager,  who  was  in  charge 

es  an  is  e  i  advertising  department,  has  re- 

torials  bristle  with  •  .  .  .  ^ 

versatility.  He  fre-  accessory  held 

J.  P.  Chew  quently  makes  ■.  ,  .  • 

^  .Alfonso  Johnson,  for  two  years  busi- 

constructive  Critl-  f  -U  fT  1  •  T  A  J 

•  „  f  ,,  If.-  J  T  ness  manager  of  the  Tokio  Japan  .Ad- 

cism  of  the  work  of  his  grandson,  James  .  ”  ,  ,  r 

.  f-,  -J  -  J  1  vertiser,  has  been  made  manager  of  the 

.A.  Chew,  president  and  general  manager  „  •  m  i 

f  r-  u-  Evening  Missourian,  the  official  news- 

of  the  Gazettes  publishing  company.  ,  .  .  C  •  .•  .  -u 

Af  f-.  t  A-  I  .  paper  of  the  school  of  lournalism  at  the 

Mr.  Chew  came  from  Aork  countv,  l.C 

Pa.,  where  he  was  born  April  10.  1832.  "it,  rt,' 

,  ,  ,  -  J  ■  f-  F.  W.  Hegman  will  join  the  Chicago 

and  learned  the  printer  s  trade  in  Car-  «  -  c-  d  i  »  u-  i  t  i 

•  .  J  A  T  staff  of  Story,  Brooks  &  rinley  on  July 

lisle.  Pa.  He  migrated  to  Lawrence-  -  tt  r  A-  b 

.  T  J  .  L  .  L-  -t  T>  3-  Mr.  Hegman  comes  from  \  erree  & 
burg,  Ind.,  where  he  bought  the  Press  ^  u  1.1.1 

•  ,u  u  f  u  c  Conklin  with  whom  he  has  been  asso- 

six  months  before  he  was  of  age,  own-  •  .  r  .  1 

f  .  ,  .  ciated  for  twelve  years — seven  years  in 

mg  the  paper  for  23  years,  and  lietiig  .,  »•  v  1  m  j  .u  1  -  c 

•Jl. „  I,  .  ft,  ID  the  New  York  office  and  the  last  five 

deputy  collector  of  Internal  Revenue  ,  .  a: 

c  c  \r  u  1  lon  u  years  in  the  Chicago  office, 

for  a  few  years.  November  1,  1877,  he  ■'  _ °  _ 

Ixmght  the  Xenia  Gazette,  then  a  weekly,  yj|£  ADVERTISING  FOLKS 

m  competition  with  the  Xenia  Torch-  «  ^  .  .  .  ,  •  t- 

light.  A  few  years  later,  hearing  his  of  LouisviUe,  Ky..  was 

competitor  intended  to  launch  a  dailv,  president  of  the  Louisville  .Ad- 

he  started  one  of  his  own  ahead  of  the  vertising  Club  at  a  recent  meeting.  .Mr. 
Torchlight,  won  the  daily  field,  and  advertising  manager  of  the 

took  over  his  rival  in  1881.  National  Bank  of  Kentucky.  . 

_ _ _  James  N.  Cummings  has  joined  the 

“  headquarters  office  of  the  .Associated 

V’ictor  B.  Klefbeck,  a  member  of  the  Business  Papers,  Inc.,  New  York.  He 
editorial  staff  of  the  Boston  Traveler  was  until  recently  advertising  manager 

and  Miss  Mazie  Isabel  Howard  of  Bos-  of  Gilbert  &  Barker,  Springfield,  Mass, 

ton,  were  married  recently  in  Boston.  E.  J.  Brennan,  manager-counsel  for 
Orville  A.  Welch  has  resigned  from  ‘he  Better  Business  Bureau  of  St.  Louis, 
the  staff  of  the  Cleveland  Press  to  be-  spoke  Ijefore  the  Kiwanis  Club  there, 
come  editor  of  the  Legionnaire,  official  explaining  the  vigilance  work  of  the 
organ  of  the  .American  Legion  of  Cuya-  Associated  .Advertising  Clubs, 
hoga  county,  which  includes  Cleveland  Fred  \V .  Jameson,  formerly  publisher 
and  suburbs.  He  formerly  was  con-  Leavenworth  (Kan.)  daily  Post, 

nected  with  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer,  ^^^s  been  made  publicity  manager  for 
Philadelphia  Press  and  Scranton  Dailv  Alontgomery,  Ward  &  Co. 

Xeyys.  ■  Gail,  manager  of  the  Billings 

_  .Advertising  .Agency,  Billings,  Mont., 

Tuc  DiicfiuE-cc  i-APc-ir-r-  has  becii  elcctcd  presidciit  of  thc  BilHngs 

THE  BUSINESS  OFFICE 

John  -A.  Plumb  has  resigned  as  adver-  lings  Gazette  before  entering  the  agency 
tising  manager  of  the  Worcester  field  in  1916  and  has  been  active  in  Ro- 
(.Mass.)  Telegram  and  is  at  present  tary  work. 
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wrot^e^  to 
HaskixY  ^Service 
for  Irkforirvatioii 
abovit  tlie  detailsy 
or  -aL. 

'W'e-  ddirvcT 


V’ictor  B.  Klefbeck,  a  member  of  the 
editorial  staff  of  the  Boston  Traveler 
and  Miss  Mazie  Isabel  Howard  of  Bos¬ 
ton,  were  married  recently  in  Boston. 

Orville  .A.  Welch  has  resigned  from 
the  staff  of  the  Cleveland  Press  to  be¬ 
come  editor  of  the  Legionnaire,  official 
organ  of  the  .American  Legion  of  Cuya¬ 
hoga  county,  which  includes  Cleveland 
and  suburbs.  He  formerly  was  con¬ 
nected  with  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer. 
Philadelphia  Press  and  Scranton  Daily 


THE  BUSINESS  OFFICE 

John  -A.  Plumb  has  resigned  as  adver¬ 
tising  manager  of  the  Worcester 
(Mass.)  Telegram  and  is  at  present 
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NO  PAPER  WITHOUT 
CARS  FOR  CANADA 

(Continued  from  page  9) 

under  the  direction  of  Vice-President 
Hays: 

“In  looking  for  the  cause  of  the  trouble, 
one  must  go  back  at  least  as  far  as  1914  and 
work  upwards  from  the  general  situation  which 
had  been  in  the  making  up  to  that  time.  From 
the  early  days  of  trainc  interchange  between 
railroads  of  the  United  States  and  Canada, 
the  tendency  has  been  towards  uniformity  of 
railroad  standards  and  practices,  particularly 
as  regards  rolling  stock  and  operating 
methods. 

‘‘Thi;,  was  natural  and  inevitable — the  result 
of  contiguity,  common  language,  enormous  re¬ 
source.’^  and  commercial  possibilities  largely 
complementary  in  their  nature.  Interchange 
of  railway  traffic  has  under  this  order  of 
things  reached  large  dimensions,  and  of  course 
carries  with  it  an  interchange  of  rolling  stock, 
which  in  these  days  of  keen  competition  and 
prompt  service  must  have  as  much  freedom  in¬ 
ternationally  as  locally. 

“In  short,  the  freight  cars  of  Canadian  rail¬ 
roads  have  become  pooled  with  those  of  the 
I'nited  States  railroads,  and  the  term  ‘foreign 
car’  in  railroad  parlance  has  no  ‘national’  sig¬ 
nificance  whatever — it  simply  means  that  the 
car  is  owned  by  ‘another’  railroad.  A  New 
York  Central  car  and  a  Canadian  National  car 
are  both  ‘foreign’  when  on  Pennsylvania  Rail¬ 
road  tracks,  and  as  a  result  of  this  established 
system  of  interchange  and  the  uniformity  of 
conditions  necessary  thereto,  there  is  no  in¬ 
centive  to  send  ‘home’  the  latter  in  preference 
to  the  former. 

Canada  Has  Kept  Pace 

“The  rental  is  the  same  in  either  case,  and 
the  fact  that  the  one  is  owned  in  Canada  docs 
not  concern  the  user.  When  a  railroad  is  in 
a  position  to  handle  its  ‘originated’  business  in 
its  own  ears,  it  will  avoid  the  use  of  foreign 
cars  as  much  as  possible,  and  then,  but  not 
until  then,  will  it  load  foreign  cars  with 
traffic  routed  off  its  line  in  the  home  direc¬ 
tion,  or  failing  a  load,  it  will  send  the  car 
towards  home  empty,  and  that  as  quickly  as 
possihle  in  order  to  save  ‘per  diem.’ 

“When  it  is  remembered  that  this  is  com¬ 
mon  practice  all  over  the  continent,  both  intra- 
and  inter-national,  and  that  the  aggregate 
freight  traffic  of  United  States  railroads  is 
fifteen  times  the  volume  of  Canadian  traffic, 
shippers  in  general,  and  those  who  ship  to 
U.  S.  points  in  particular,  will  understand 
how  the  car  supply  on  Canadian  railroads  is 
influenced  by  the  fluctuations  in  traffic  and 
operating  conditions  across  the  border.  The 
situation  here  must  be  subject  to  the  trend  of 
conditions  set  up  by  movement  of  the  other 
fourteen-fifteenths  over  there. 

“Canadian  railroads  cannot  change  this  any 
more  than  the  proverbial  tail  can  wag  the  dog. 
This  is  the  situation,  and  in  view  of  what  is 
shown  below  it  is  unduly  hard  on  Canadian 
interests  that  they  should  suffer  for  cars  when 
our  railroads  have  made  reasonable  provision 
for  all  requirements.  It  is  unfortunate  indeed 
that  this  system  of  interchange,  in  itself  in¬ 
dispensable  to  international  commerce,  should 
be  the  means  of  depriving  us  of  the  use  of 
our  full  complement  of  equipment. 

“The  heavy  traffic  demands  of  recent 
months  and  the  transportation  troubles  of  to¬ 
day  are  only  contribute^  to  the  car  shortage 
in  the  United  States.  The  shortage  is  of  long 
standing,  and  had  its  origin  in  the  failure  to 
eqi^  the  railroads  with  sufficient  cars  to  meet 
traffic  needs.  It  will  continue  until  the  neces- 
.sary  tars  are  provided,  and  until  that  is  ac- 
■omplished  Canadian  lines  will  suffer  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  amount  of  equipment  drawn 
into  international  traffic. 

“Some  light  on  this  questic  n  is  afforded  by 
railway  statisties,  and  several  tables  are  given 
herewith  to  enable  the  reader  to  compare  the 
results  attained  by  railroad  executives  of  both 
countries  in  their  efforts  to  keep  up  with 
traffic  requirements. 

“The  freight  train  service  cars  owned  by  the 
railroads,  as  reiKirted  annually  to  W'ashington 
.-■nil  tlttawa  since  1914.  numbered,  as  follows: 

Year.  *Carada.  I’.  S.  A. 

1914  .  198,916  2,325,647 

1915  .  196,512  2,341,567 

1916  .  197,077  2.294.296 

1917  .  198,817  2,384,765 

1918  .  204,682  2,385,476 

1919  .  212.774  2,463,061 

“On  the  basis  r.f  freight  earnings  similarly 
rep  rted.  we  obtain  the  following  table  of 
average  number  of  cars  per  $10,000  earned: 


E  dit 6  r 

&  Pu 

hli  she 

Year. 

*Cana<la. 

u.  s. 

1914  . 

.  12.9 

11.0 

1915  . 

.  15.9 

11.  S  '■ 

1916  . . . 

.  11.4 

8.7 

1917  . 

.  10.0 

8.3 

1918  . 

.  9.7 

6.8 

1919  . 

.  8.8 

6.7 

.\verage  . 

.  10.9 

8.4 

“Again,  on  the  basis  of  traffic  handled,  we 
find  the  avgrage  number  of  cars  per  million 
ton-miles: 


Canada, 

U;S.A. 

Per 

Per 

Cent 

Cent 

Products  of  agriculture . . 

...  18.72 

8.93 

Products  of  animals . 

.  .  3.34 

2.74 

Products  of  mines . 

..  36.99 

58.15 

Products  of  forest . 

..  16.35 

8.51 

Manufactures  . 

..  17.54 

14.05 

Merchandise  . 

. .  3.96 

3.55 

Miscellaneous  . 

..  3.10 

4.07 

Total  . 

...100.00 

100.00 
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r,  /or  July  3, 

Fkf.ic.ht  C 

1920 

[ars 

Cameda.x- U.S.A.. 

Per 

Per 

Cent 

Cent 

Box  c.urs  . 

..  71.80 

45.22 

Stock  cars  . 

. .  4.09 

3.70, 

Coal  cars  . 

..  8.11 

39.80 

Flat  cars  . 

..  11.20 

4.9d'' 

Tank  cars  . 

...  0.23 

0.39 

Refrigerators  . 

...  2.82 

2.26 

Other  cars  . 

...  1.75 

3.67 

Total  . 

..100.00 

100.00 

Average  .  8.41  6.77 

•Excludes  U.  S.  lines  in  Canada. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  Canadian  lines  have 
provided  freight  cars  in  greater  proportion  to 
traffic  needs  than  have  United  States  lines, 
and  that  this  has  been  the  case  right  back  to 
1915  and  1914  when  Canada  Vas  at  war  and 
the  United  States  at  peace.  The  Canadian  ex¬ 
cess  in  1919  on  the  basis  of  traffic  handled 
was  25.96  per  cent.  Had  the  United  States 
roads  equipped  themselves  to  the  same  extent, 
their  total  would  have  reached  something  like 
3,102,000  freight  cars,  or  about  639,000  more 
than  reported. 

U.  S.  Car  Capacity  Greater 

“Some  allowance  should,  however,  be  made 
for  the  greater  average  capacity  of  the  United 
States  freight  car.  which  is  claimed  to  be 
nearly  20  per  cent.  Hut  it  is  not  possible  to 
assign  a  pn  |>er  value  to  this  factor  under 
actual  operating  conditions  without  actual  data 
on  the  capacities  of  the  cars  employed  in  mov¬ 
ing  ary  given  tonnage. 

“The  latest  available  car  and  ton-mile  sta¬ 
tistics  (1918)  show  that,  with  an  arbitrary  ap- 
jiliration  i  f  the  average  car  capacity  to  the 
tonnage  moved,  the  superiority  cf  average  car 
capacity  gives  the  U.  S.  railroads  a  margin 
of  10.44  per  cent  more  lading  per  car  than 
Caradian  lines.  Equating  the  number  of 
Canadian  owned  cars  on  this  basis  (10.44  per 
cent  f.’.  S.  greater  used-capacity),  we  reduce 
our  last  comjiarable  figure  (1^8;  see  1st 
table)  from  204,682  to  183.259  freight  cars  as 
the  proper  number  of  units  to  compare  with 
U.  S.  railr-ads.  Refiguring  our  comparison  on 
this  basis  we  get: 

Canada.  U.  S.A. 

Number  of  freight  cars  |Kr 

$10,000  earned  .  8.68  6.80 

Number  t  f  freight  cars  per 

million  ton-miles  .  6.48  5.85 

"Even  if  a  full  20  per  cent  is  conceded, 
raising  the  basis  of  comparison  from  one  of 
numbers  owned  to  capacity  owned,  Canadian 
lines  would  still  shr:w  an  excess.  Hut  we  can¬ 
not  concede  that  average  capacity  is  a  true 
factor  in  an  international  comparison,  for  the 
reason  that  Canadian  freight  traffic  is  mainly 
in  ‘closed<ar’  commodities,  whereas  open-top 
cars  carry  the  bulk  of  United  States  tonnage, 
as  shown  by  the  following  table: 

Commodities 


The  U.  S.  average  is  boosted  by  their 
heavy  coal,  ore  and  tank  equipment,  which 
comprises  over  40  per  cent  of  their  total. 
Canadian  traffic  does  not  and  probably  never 
will  require  this  ratio  of  open-top  cars.  Being 
originators  of  mainly  box-car  freight,  Cana¬ 
dian  roads  must  have  a  predominance  of  box- 
ear  equipment.  The  capacity  limit  of  the  box 
ear  is  necessarily  lower  than  that  of  the  open- 
top  car,  and  the  gap  is  widening  constantly; 
consequently  the  Canadian  capacity  average 
is  and  mast  continue  lower  than  the  U.  S. 
average. 

'  “It  is  interesting  to  note,  however,  that 
with  the  elimination  of  coal  and  ore  cars  the 
average  capacities  of  the  classes  shown  below 
are  not  so  widely  separated: 


Aver.ige  Capacity 

IN  Tons 

(1918) 

Canada 

1.  U.S.A. 

Box  cars  . 

. 34.16 

34.9 

Flat  cars  . 

.  32.45 

38.0 

Stock  cars  . 

32.2 

Refrigerator  cars  . 

. 30.00 

31.6 

.\verage  . 

.  33.61 

34.84 

“Concurrently  with  Canadian  additions  of 
latest  standard  cars  provided  since  3<)th  June, 
1918,  there  has  been  a  reduction,  through 
normal  causes,  of  older  cars;  consequently 
the  Canadian  average  of  today  must  be  con¬ 
siderably  closer  to  the  U.  S.  figure  than  the 
.statistical  averages  of  1918  indicate. 

“Estimates  have  been  made  by  various  ex¬ 
ecutive  officers  of  U.  S.  railroads  as  to  addi¬ 
tional  cars  needed.  These  range  up  to  600,000 
and  confirm  our  deductions  figured  on  the 
basis  of  what  Canadian  lines  have  done.  In 
fact,  one  American  authority  estimates  that 
700,000  new  freight  cars  should  be  provided 
during  the  next  three  years.  So  from  what¬ 
ever  angle  we  examine  the  situation  we  find 
iustification  for  the  contention  that,  despite 
the  fact  that  they  have  provided  well  for  our 
needs,  Canadian  railroads  have  become  in¬ 
volved  (through  no  fault  of  their  own)  in  an 
international  shortage  resulting  from  the  cu¬ 
mulative  effect  of  United  States  railroads’ 
failure  since  1914  at  least,  to  provide  adequate 
equipment  for  their  traffic. 
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“The  adverse  balance  against  Canadian 
.railroads  ia  sbowa -ia  the  following  record; 

Canadian  U.  S. 
Owned  Owned 

Cars  in  Cars  in 

U.  S.  A.  Canada 

March  15,  1920  .  61,606  40,991 

April  1,  1920 . 63,783  42,415 

April  15,  1920.. .  64,330  43,938 

“A  slump  in  ‘.he  United  States  would  re¬ 
duce  this  balance  by  return  of .  idle  cars,  but 
nobody  wishes  a  return  of  Canadian  cars 
on  these  terms.  We  must  therefore  hope  for 
more  speed  in  the  placing  of  orders  for  new 
equipment  bv  U.  S.  roads.  The  duration  of 
the  car  stringency  cannot  be  estimated  until 
definite  progress  is  evinced  by  actual  deliveries 
of  new  cars.  So  far  this  year  (May),  total 
orders  had  not  reached  40,000. 
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’‘In  the  meantime  Canadian  shippers  should 
do  all  in  their  power  to  give  effect  to  the 
appeal  recently  made  by  the  Railway  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Canada  to  load  cars  to  capacity.  This, 
coupled  with  the  effort  being  put  forward  by 
operating  departments  to  get  the  maximum 
mileage  per  car-day,  will  yery  substantially  as 
sist  the  railroads  in  combating  a  very  serious 
situation,  one  that  affects  the  commercial  life 
of  the  whole  country.” 

1.  D.  P.  A.  Inyited  to  Canada 

New  York  State  members  of  the  N. 
E.  A.  gave  assurances,  when  the  situa¬ 
tion  and  danger  were  outlined  by  Presi¬ 
dent  Wilkie  that  they  will  bring  all  in¬ 
fluence  possible  to  bear  on  the  roads  in 
their  territory  to  send  back  Canadian 
cars  immediately.  The  N.  E.  A.  intends 
taking  the  matter  up  with  all  members, 
urging  similar  editorial  pressure  in  all 
parts  of  the  country. 

The  visit  of  the  N.  E.  A.  to  Canada 
was  so  pleasing  to  the  officials  of  the 
I.  N.  R.  that  on  breaking  up  today,  Wil¬ 
lard  E.  Carpenter  announced  that  the 
members  of  the  Inland  Daily  Press 
Association  has  been  invited  by  Vice- 
President  Hays  to  tour  Canada  as  the 
N.  E.  A.  has  done,  sometime  in  the  near 
future. 

Mr.  Carpenter,  besides  being  chair¬ 
man  of  the  N.  E.  A.  newsprint  com¬ 
mittee,  is  chairman  of  the  I.  D.  P.  A. 
board  of  directors.  The  invitation  will 
be  presented  by  him  to  President  John 
Sundine  of  the  I.  D.  P.  A.,  for  action. 
The  entertainment  of  the  N.  E.  A.  in 
Hamilton  Monday  was  under  the  au¬ 
spices  of  the  Hamilton  newspaper  pub¬ 
lishers — R.  B.  and  J.  M.  Harris,  of  the 
Herald  ;  W.  J.  Southam,  of  the  Specta¬ 
tor,  and  R.  B.  Ferrie  and  J.  M.  East- 
wood,  of  the  Times.  The  entire  party 
in  the  afternoon  motored  out  to  Mr. 
Soiitha’m’s  summer  home,  near  Burling¬ 
ton,  where  a  reception  was  held  and  re¬ 
freshments  were  served.  _  The  city  ten¬ 
dered  a  dinner  in  the  evening. 

Toronto  and  Niagara  Falls  carried  out 
delightful  programs  Saturday  and  Sun¬ 
day.  The  mysteries  of  silver  and  gold 
mining  and  paper  making  were  explained 
to  the  satisfaction  of  all  at  Cobalt,  Tim¬ 
mins  and  Iroquois  Falls,  while  the  good 
old  town  of  Haileyburg  provided  a 
moonlight  ride  on  Lake  Temiskaming 
Wednesday  evening.  A  season  pass  to 
all  boats  of  La  Compagnie  de  Naviga¬ 
tion  was  presented  to  each  member  of 
the  N.  E.  A.  party. 

The  N.  E.  A.  speaking  honors  of  the 
week  went  to  Mrs.  H.  C.  Hotaling  of 
St.  Paul,  who  graciously  bade  farewell 
to  the  Canadian  people  on  behalf  of  the 
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Association  at  Windsor.  Mrs.  W.  I. 
Black,  of  the  Elgin  (Ill.)  Daily  News, 
who  spoke  at  the  Hamilton  luncheon; 
George  Marble,  of  the  Fort  Scott  (Kan.) 
Tribune,  who  also  spoke  at  Hamilton, 
and  made  the  presentation  on  behalf  of 
the  N.  E.  A.  to  J.  Byron  Cain  of  a  beau¬ 
tiful  traveling  case  in  appreciation  of 
Mr.  Cain’s  services  as  treasurer ;  Charles 
Simmeral,  of  the  Steubenville  (Ohio) 
Herald,  who  replied  to  the  address  of 
welcome  at  Timmins;  and  last  but  not 
least  to  President  Wilkie  of  the  Grey 
Eagle  (Minn.)  Gazette,  who  replied  ap¬ 
propriately  and  in  a  different  vein  of 
thought,  no  matter  how'  many  times  a 
day  he  was  called  upon. 

The  Canadian  Government,  under  the 
direction  of  Raymond  S.  Peck,  supei- 
intendent  of  the  exhibits  and  publicity 
bureau.  Department  of  Trade  and  Com¬ 
merce,  Ottawa,  has  made  a  complete 
moving  picture  story  of  both  last  year’s 
N.  E.  A.  tour  of  Western  Canada  and 
the  1920  tour  of  the  Maritime  and  East¬ 
ern  provinces.  The  photographic  work 
of  both  trips  was  done  by  Charles  B. 
Ross.  In  about  three  months,  the  films 
of  both  tours  will  be  placed  at  the  dis¬ 
posal  of  all  members  of  the  N.  E.  A.  for 
showing  in  their  respective  home  cities. 
The  film  will  be  sent  without  cost  on 
application  to  the  Exhibits  and  Publicity 
Bureau,  Ottawa.  There  will  be  about 
2,000  feel  each  of  the  film  stories. 


NO  SETTLEMENT  IN  SCIENCE  SUIT 


Attorney  General’s  Bill  Puts  Publishing 
Trustees  Under  Mother  Church 

Boston.  —  Litigation  concerning  the 
Christian  Science  Publishing  Company 
is  apparently  just  as  far  from  settlement 
as  a  year  ago,  the  most  recent  action 
being  that  of  Attorney  General  J.  Wes¬ 
ton  Allen,  who  appeared  this  week  be¬ 
fore  Judge  DeCourcy  in  the  Supreme 
Court  and  asked  permission  to  file  an 
amendment  to  the  bill  in  equity  he 
brought  in  May,  in  which  he  seeks  to 
have  the  court  decree  that  the  Christian 
Science  Church  is  a  public  charitable 
trus  land  that  the  directors  and  the 
church  manual  are  the  supreme  govern¬ 
ment  of  the  religion.  The  court  granted 
the  request. 

Attorney  General  Allen’s  amendment 
was  to  the  effect  that  it  was  the  purpose 
and  intent  of  the  founder  that  the  man¬ 
agement  of  the  publication  of  the  Chris¬ 
tian  S'icence  Publishing  Society  should 
not  be  independent  of  the  Mother 
Church,  but  it  was  her  purpose  that  all 
the  activities  of  the  Christian  Science 
religion  should  be  subject  to  the  control 
of  the  Mother  Church,  and  that  the 
power  to  remove  and  control  was  vested 
in  the  Christian  Science  Board  of  Di¬ 
rectors. 

The  trustees  of  the  Christian  Science 
Publishing  Society  have  demurred  to  the 


Krauthoff  bill,  and  the  directors  of  the 
church  have  made  answer  to  the  same. 
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TIPS  FOR  ADVERTISING  MANAGERS 


John  Ring,  Jr.,  Advertising  Company, 
&23  V'ictoria  Building,  St.  Louis.  Now 
placing  525-line  copy  in  newspapers  to 
include  36  New  England  and  North  At¬ 
lantic  cities,  on  St.  Louis  Municipal  .Ad¬ 
vertising  Campaign. 

Power,  .Ale.xaxder  &  Jenkins  Com¬ 
pany,  Detroit.  Using  newspaper  list  in 
Middle  Western  states  for  Mid-West 
Chemical  Company,  Detroit,  “Puri-Fi”; 
using  list  of  farm  papers  and  newspa¬ 
pers  to  sell  Miami  Valley  farms  taken 
in  course  of  conservatory  work:  using 
national  media  and  trade  papers  for 
Howe  Lamp  &  Manufacturing  Com¬ 
pany;  also  handling  Michigan  State 
.Auto  School.  Detroit;  Jewett  Phono¬ 
graph  Company.  Detroit,  Happy  Home 
Products  Company,  Detroit. 

Freeman  Adverti.sing  .Agency,  Mu¬ 
tual  Building,  Richmond,  Va.  Has  se¬ 
cured  account  of  Bosman  Sc  Lohman 
Company,  Norfolk.  Va.,  “Nut-let”  pea¬ 
nut  butter. 

N.  W.  -Ayer  &  Son,  300  Chestnut 
street,  Philadelphia.  Gradually  extend¬ 
ing  advertising  for  Rose  Bros.  &  Co. 
“India”  umbrella.  Lancaster,  Pa. 

George  Batte.v  Company,  Fourth  .Ave. 
Building.  New  A'ork.  Reported  will 
make  up  list  of  farm  papers  during  July 
and  .August  for  Curtis  Company  “Curtis 
Woodwork.”  IPU  So.  Second  street, 
Clinton,  la. 

Blaixe-Tho.mpsox  Company,  Fourth 
Nat’l  Bank  Building,  Cincinnati.  Re¬ 
ported  will  make  up  list  of  newspapers 
during  the  next  30  to  90  days  for  Free¬ 
man  Perfume  Company,  Cincinnati. 

Brikiks.  Smith  &  French,  Kresge 
Building.  Detroit.  Reported  to  be  han¬ 
dling  advertising  for  Russel  Motor  .Axle 
Company,  Detroit. 

Campbell  -  Ewald  Company,  Mar¬ 
quette  Building.  Chicago.  Reported  to 
l>e  handling  advertising  for  Buick  Motor 
Company,  Flint,  Mich. 

Do.novan  &  .Armstrong,  1211  Chest¬ 
nut  street.  Philadelphia.  Handling  ac¬ 
counts  for  Topkis  Brothers  &  Co., 
underwear,  Wilmington,  Del.  Botanical 
Mfg.  Co.,  “Red  Wing”  insect  powder, 
Philadelphia. 

Krickso.n  Company,  381  Fourth 
avenue.  New  York.  Placing  orders  with 
New  York  City  newspapers  for  the 
.Magnesia  .Association  of  .America. 

George  L.  Dyer  Company,  42  Broad¬ 
way.  New  York.  .Again  placing  orders 
with  newspapers  for  Regal  Shoe  Com¬ 
pany,  Boston. 

Richard, A.  Foley  .Advertising  .Agenci’, 
.Agency  Terminal  Bldg.,  Philadelphia. 
Placing  additional  schedules  with  news¬ 
papers  for  Liggett  &  Myers  Tobacco 
Company  “Spur  ’  cigarettes.  New  York. 

Chari.e.'  H.  Fi  ller  Company,  623 
So.  Wabash  avenue,  Chicago.  Making 
propositions  to  newspapers  for  F.  .A. 
Stuart  Company,  tablets,  .Marshall,  Mich. 

M.  P.  Gocld  Company,  60  VV^  35th 


street.  New  York.  Placing  orders  with 
some  New  Jersey  newspapers  for  Shaf¬ 
fer  Color  &  V'^arnish  Corp.,  280  Madison 
avenue.  New  York. 

Howe,  Murray  &  Co.,  30  E.  42nd 
street.  New  York.  Again  placing  16- 
inch,  one-time  orders  and  30-inch  one- 
,time  orders  with  newspapers  in  various 
sections  for  .American  Ever  Ready 
Works,  “Daylo  Flash  Light,”  Long 
Island  City,  N.  Y. 

Johnson-Dallis  Company,  Greenfield 
Building,  .Atlanta.  Placing  orders  with 
newspapers  in  various  sections  for 
Georgia  Fruit  Exchange,  Georgia 
peaches,  .Atlanta. 

Wylie  B.  Jones  .Advertising  .Agency, 
39  E.  28th  street.  New  York.  Placing 
copy  with  newspapers  for  July  schedules 
for  .Arrow  Chemical  Co.,  “Bitro  Phos¬ 
phate,”  31  Union  square,  New  York. 

N.  W.  Keane,  99  Nassau  street.  New 
York.  Placing  orders  with  some  Pacific 
Coast  newspapers  for  C.  H.  Evans  & 
Sons,  “Evans  Beverage,”  Hudson,  N.  Y. 

H.  E.  Lesan  .Advertising  .Agency, 
440  Fourth  avenue.  New  York.  .Again 
placing  orders  with  some  Pennsylvania 
newspapers  for  Fibre  Products  Com¬ 
pany,  “Wids  Rubber  Heels.” 

Thomas  F'.  Logan,  Inc.,  680  Fifth 
avenue.  New  York.  Reported  to  be  han¬ 
dling  advertising  for  Syracuse  Rubber 
Company,  “Syra-Cord  Tires,”  Syracuse, 
N.  Y. 

Lord  &  Thomas,  Times  Building,  New 
York.  Placing  orders  with  some  Pacific 
Coast  newspapers  for  Tyrell’s  Hygienic 
Institute.  134  W.  65th  street,  New  York. 

H.  K.  McCann  Company,  San  Fran¬ 
cisco.  Placing  orders  with  some  Pacific 
Coast  newspapers  for  Sunset  Magazine, 
460  Fourth  avenue,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

A.  McKi.m,  Ltd.,  Lake  of  the  Woods 
Building,  Montreal.  Placing  orders  with 
newspapers  in  selected  sections  for  Na 
Dru  Co..  Toronto. 

LeRoy  FL  Pelletier,  Fine  .Arts  Build¬ 
ing,  Detroit.  Reported  will  make  up  a 
list  of  farm  papers  for  Reo  Motor  Car 
Co..  Lansing,  Mich. 

WiLLiA.M  H.  Rankin  Company,  104 
S.  Michigan  avenue,  Chicago,  and  New 
York.  Reported  to  be  placing  orders 
with  some  Western  newspapers  for 
Dwinell-VV’ right  &  Co..  “White  House” 
coffee  and  tea.  Boston. 

Rose-Martin.  Inc.,  1400  Broadway, 
New  York.  Placing  orders  (classified) 
with  newspapers  in  metropolitan  cities, 
for  Lewis  Hotel  Training  School.  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C. 

Oscar  Rosier  .Advertising  .Agency, 
102  S.  13th  street,  Philadelphia.  Re- 
IKirted  to  be  placing  orders  with  news- 
pajiers  in  selected  sections  for  Tybon 
Company,  typewriter  ribbons,  Phila¬ 
delphia. 

Rcthrauff  &  Ryan,  404  Fourth 
avenue.  New  York.  Placing  orders  with 
newspapers  in  selected  sections  for  Life 


Publishing  Co.,  17  W.  31st  street.  New 
York. 

Frank  Seaman,  Inc.,  470  F'ourth 
avenue,  New  York.  Placing  orders  with 
Southern  newspapers  for  Indian  Pack¬ 
ing  Corp.,  “Council  Brand  Meat,” 
Chicago. 

ScHECK  -Advertising  .Agency,  9  Clin¬ 
ton  street,  Newark,  N.  J.  Placing  orders 
w'ith  some  Pacific  Coast  newspapers  for 
I.  Lewis  Cigar  Manufacturing  Company, 
“Flor  de  Melba”  cigars,  Newark,  N.  J. 

Sehl  .Agency,  139  N.  Clark  street, 
Chicago.  Placing  orders  with  newspa¬ 
pers  for  Imperial  Belting  Company, 
Chicago. 

Short,  F'loyd  &  Partners,  30  N. 
Dearborn  street,  Chicago.  Reported  will 
make  up  a  list  of  farm  papers  during 
July  for  Swedish  Separator  Company, 
“Viking  Cream  Separators,”  507  Wells 
street,  Chicago. 

Sidener-V^an  Riper  .Advertising  Co.m- 
PANY,  Merchants  Bank  Building,  Indian¬ 
apolis.  Handling  advertising  for  Indiana 
Truck  Corp.,  Marion,  Ind. 

G.  S.  Standish  .Advertising  .Agency, 
Union  Trust  Building.  Providence,  R.  I. 
Placing  orders  with  some  New  York 
City  newspapers  for  Hol-Tite  Collar 
Holder.  Company,  950  Broadway,  New 
York. 

Vick  Che.mical  Company,  “Vicks' 
Vaporub,”  Greensboro,  N.  C.  .Again 
making  contracts  direct  with  newspapers 
where  old  ones  have  expired. 

Philip  Wolf,  Inc.,  220  W.  42nd  street. 
New  York.  Placing  orders  with  New 
York  City  newspapers  for  Nathan 
Trivers  &  Bro.,  “Trivers  Clothing,” 
801-7  Broadway,  New  York  City. 

Woodwards,  Inc.,  S.  Michigan  avenue, 
Chicago.  Reported  will  make  up  a  list 
of  newspapers  during  July  for  Sidway 
Mercantile  Company  baby  carriages, 
Elkhart,  Ind. 

J.  W.  Gannon,  220  5th  avenue.  New 
York.  Using  newspapers  for  Jiffy-Cake 
F'lour  Company,  Inc.,  New-  York  and 
Indianapolis;  placing  copy  in  women’s 
magazines  for  Rainbow  Waist  Shops, 
Inc.,  New  York;  using  newspapers  for 
Pure  Food  Factory  “Hansa,”  Mama- 
roneck,  N.  Y. ;  copy  to  trade  publica¬ 
tions  for  M.  D.  Cannon  &  Co.,  caps 
for  women  employees,  Newark,  N.  J. ; 
using  trade  publications  for  .A.  M.  &  E. 
Levy,  men’s  clothing.  New  York. 

Pai  l  Nemever  &  Co.,  823  Prospect 
avenue,  Cleveland.  Handling  advertis- 
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ing  of  the  F'rench  China  Company,  Se- 
bring,  Ohio. 

Martin  V.  Kelley  Company,  Second 
National  Bank  Building,  Toledo.  Hand¬ 
ling  account  of  the  Nu-Way  Milker 
Company,  Syracuse,  New  York. 

Chambers  .Agency,  Inc.,  Maison 
Blanche  Bldg.,  New  (Jrleans.  Sending  ♦ 
out  new  schedules  to  Southern  news-  *' 
papers  for  Q.  B.  Chill  Tonic  and  Q.  B.  ^ 
Eczema  treatment. 
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JOSIAH  KINGSLEY  OHL 
PASSES  AWAY 

Editor  of  New  York  Evening  Telegram 

end  for  Years  Far  East  Repre* 

.  sentative  of  New  York 
Herald 

With  the  death  of  Josiah  Kingsley 
Ohl,  editor  of  the  New  York  Evening 
Telegram  and  former  editor  of  the  New 
York  Herald,  the 
newspaper  world 
lost  an  executive 
who  had  achieved 
international  fame 
in  his  profession. 
Mr.  OhTs  death 
occurred  in  his  fif¬ 
ty-seventh  year  at 
his  home  in  New 
York  City,  June 
27,  after  a  short 
illness  from  heart 
disease,  following 
j.  K.  Ohl  j  nervous  break¬ 

down. 

He  was  born  fn  Brownsville,  Pa.,  the 
son  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  John  Franklin  and 
Uuisa  West  Ohl.  He  was  educated  in 
Kenyon  College,  in  Ohio,  and  while  a 
student  there,  was  editor  of  the  college 
paper.  Shortly  after  his  graduation  he 
became  a  reporter  on  the  Toledo  Bee, 
and  from  there  went  to  Atlanta  as  a 
reporter  on  the  Constitution.  He  main¬ 
tained  his  connection  with  that  news¬ 
paper  until  1896,  serving  as  city  editor, 
night  managing  editor,  assistant  man¬ 
aging  editor  and  finally  as  editor-in- 
chief.  Leaving  Atlanta  in  18%,  he  went 
to  Washington,  and  became  correspon¬ 
dent  in  that  city  for  the  Atlanta  Con¬ 
stitution  and  the  London  Daily  Tele¬ 
graph.  At  the  same  time  he  became 
attached  to  the  Washington  bureau  of 
the  New  York  Herald. 

During  his  stay  in  the  National  Cap¬ 
itol,  Mr.  Ohl  made  many  friends  among 
men  of  influence  and  specialized  in  for¬ 
eign  affairs  to  such  an  extent  that  in 
1907  he  was  sent  by  James  Gordon 
Bennett  to  China  as  correspondent  for 
the  Herald.  He  represented  that  paper 
in  the  Far  East  for  nearly  ten  years, 
his  work  taking  him  from  China  to 
Japan,  Korea,  the  Philippines  and 
India. 

As  the  head  of  the  Herald’s  Far 
Eastern  bureau,  Mr.  Ohl  became  known 
internationally  as  the  leading  authority 
on  Far  Eastern  politics.  When  Yuan 
Shin  Kai,  premier  under  the  tottering 
Manchu  dynasty,  desired  to  send  out 
a  message  to  the  world,  he  selected  Mr. 
Ohl  from  among  the  score  of  corre¬ 
spondents  of  all  nationalities  then  in 
Peking. 

Mr.  Ohl’s  newspaper  work  brought 
him  into  contact  with  representatives  of 
foreign  governments  and  at  various 
times  he  received  the  decorations  of 
Commander  of  the  Crown  of  Italy, 
Chevalier  of  the  Order  of  King  George 
HI.  of  Greece,  Chevalier  of  the  Order 
of  Leopold  of  Belgium,  and  Chevalier 
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of  the  Legion  of  Honor  of  France.  He 
also  was  a  member  of  the  Royal  Geo¬ 
graphical  Society  of  England. 

Upon  his  return  to  the  United  States, 
Mr.  Ohl  became  identified  with  the  edi¬ 
torial  department  of  the  Herald,  and 
from  the  death  of  James  Gordon  Ben¬ 
nett  to  the  amalgamation  of  the  Herald 
with  the  Sun  was  editorial  director  of 
the  Herald.  Since  that  time  he  has 
been  editor  of  the  Evening  Telegram. 

Mr.  Ohl  was  also  a  member  of  the 
Gridiron  Club  of  Washington,  the  Na¬ 
tional  Press  Club  of  Washington,  the 
Peking  Club  of  Peking  and  the  Ameri¬ 
can  College  Club  of  China. 

He  is  survived  by  his  wife,  Mrs. 
Maude  Annulet  Andrews  Ohl,  who  was 
at  the  time  of  their  marriage  in  1889, 
society  editor  of  the  Atlanta  Consti¬ 
tution,  and  by  a  daughter,  Mrs.  David 
F.  Webster,  who  now  resides  in  Manila, 
P.  I. 

As  a  member  of  the  Delta  Kappa 
Epsilon  Fraternity,  Mr.  Ohl  had  been 
largely  instrumental  in  extending  that 
organization  toward  the  education  and 
welfare  of  under-graduates  in  the 
various  colleges. 


Cdbtiuary 

Philip  Sidney  Post,  vice-president  of 
the  International  Harvester  Company, 
who  began  as  a  newspaper  correspon¬ 
dent,  died  June  27  in  Winnetka,  Ill., 
aged  51  years. 

George  A.  Jeffery,  who  had  been  as¬ 
sociated  with  the  Syracuse  Herald  since 
it  was  established  in  1877,  died  recently 
in  Syracuse,  aged  72  years.  At  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  enterprise,  Mr.  Jenkins 
took  a  financial  interest  in  the  paper 
and  at  one  time  was  an  officer  in  the 
company. 

Mrs.  Frieda  Hillgaertner  Kelso, 
wife  of  William  A.  Kelso,  dean  of  St. 
Louis  newspaper  men  and  a  member  of 
the  Post-Dispatch  staff,  and  daughter 
of  George  Hillgaertner,  late  editor  of 
the  Chicago  Staats-Zeitung,  died  in  St. 
Louis  recently  at  the  age  of  65. 

Henry  B.  Ayers,  assistant  foreman 
of  the  composing  room  of  the  Roches¬ 
ter  (N.  Y.)  Democrat  and  Chronicle, 
died  recently  after  a  short  illness  at  his 
home  in  that  city.  Mr.  Ayers  was  con¬ 
nected  with  the  paper  for  more  than 
thirty-three  years. 

Harris  Addison  Corell,  aged  61,  for 
several  years  prior  to  1906  state  editor 
of  the  Buffalo  Evening  News,  died  re¬ 
cently  in  that  city. 

Mrs.  Emily  Davis  Boyd,  wife  of 
Hugh  Boyd,  of  the  New  Brunswick  (N. 
J.)  Home  News  Publishing  Company, 
died  recently  in  that  city. 

Max  Liberant,  aged  24,  labor  editor 
of  Women’s  Wear  and  the  Daily  News 
Record,  died  Sunday  night  at  Belmar, 


REGINA  DARK’S 

NEW  YORK  LETTER 

A  splendid 
once-a-w  e  e  k 
feature  for 
Saturday  or 
Sunday. 
S  p  r  i  g  h  tly, 
saucy,  au> 
th  o  r  i  t  ative 
by  a  widely 
known  satir- 
Rafliia  Dark  ist  and  artist. 

Little  Feature  Syndicate 

1400  Broadway,  Now  York 


N.  J.  Mr.  Liberant  was  graduated  from  associated  with  the  business  office  of 


the  College  of  the  City  of  New  York 
in  June,  1918. 

Rev.  George  Peck  Eckman,  former 
editor  of  the  Christian  Advocate,  died 
suddenly  June  28  in  Scranton,  Pa.  In 
addition  to  his  work  for  the  Christian 
Advocate,  Dr.  Eckman  was  a  frequent 
contributor  to  the  religious  press  and 
the  author  of  several  books  of  sermons. 

Walter  Campbell  Taylor  died  June 
27  in  Wellesley,  Mass.  He  had  been 
editor  of  the  Portsmouth  (Ohio)  Blade, 
Columbus  Dispatch,  Shoe  and  Leather 
Gazette,  St.  Louis,  the  shoe  deiiartment 
of  the  Dry  Goods  Economist,  of  New 
York,  and  later  of  the  Boot  &  Shoe 
Record  of  Boston.  Illness  compelled 
his  retirement  six  years  ago  from  ac¬ 
tive  direction  of  the  Record,  and  he  has 
since  been  its  editor  emeritus. 

Edmund  H.  Morse,  a  member  of  the 
firm  of  Doremus  &  Morse  until  four 
years  ago,  when  he  sold  out  his  interest, 
died  June  24  in  New  York  City.  Mr. 
Morse,  who  was  56  years  of  age  had 
been  in  failing  health  for  some  time. 
Since  retiring  from  the  agency  field, 
he  has  prepared  financial  charts  which 
he  disposed  of  to  brokerage  concerns. 
At  one  time  Mr.  Morse  was  connected 
with  Albert  Frank  &  Company. 

Thomas  E.  Sloan,  assistant  adver¬ 
tising  manager  of  the  Ford  Motor  Com¬ 
pany,  Detroit,  died  recently  after  a  long 
illness  from  tuberculosis.  He  entered 
the  Ford  plant  seven  years  ago,  work¬ 
ing  up  through  the  auditing  department 
to  his  present  place,  which  he  had  held 
some  time. 

Alonzo  Weseman,  superintendent  of 
the  Walter  Scott  Printing  Press  Com¬ 
pany,  died  June  22d  at  his  home  in 
Plainfield,  N.  J.,  aged  64  years. 

Mrs.  Lina  Polachek,  mother  of  Vic¬ 
tor  H.  Polachek,  publisher  of  the  Sun 
and  New  York  Herald,  died  June  25 
in  the  New  York  Post  Graduate  Hos¬ 
pital,  at  the  age  of  69.  She  leaves  be¬ 
sides  Mr.  Polachek  the  following  child¬ 
ren:  Arnold,  Julian  and  Gizella  Pola¬ 
chek  and  Rose  Burt. 

Charles  Peecock,  for  many  years 


“ADELE” 

A  rugged  story  of  adventure 
on  the  high  seas 


BY  EUGENE  CAMPBELL 
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Service,  Inc. 
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the  Rochester  Democrat  and  Chronicle, 
died  recently  in  Rochester. 

Charles  H.  Dickson,  for  30  years 
connected  with  the  advertising  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Journal  of  Commerce,  died 
June  25  in  Jersey  City,  aged  64  years. 
Mr.  Dickson  began  work  on  the  Jour¬ 
nal  of  Commerce  as  a  bookkeeper. 
Later  he  had  charge  of  the  business 
office  and  was  assigned  to  direct  the 
advertising  in  dry  goods,  cotton  and 
similar  lines. 

A.  N.  Ruley,  aged  83,  for  50  years  a 
newspaper  man  of  Hiawatha,  Kan.,  died 
recently.  Mr.  Ruley  founded  the  Hia¬ 
watha  (Kan.)  Dispatch  in  1870.  He 
was  pensioned  several  years  ago  by 
Ewing  Herbert,  publisher  of  the  World, 
which  succeeded  the  Dispatch.  ' 

Carl  H.  Chandler,  a  Boston  news¬ 
paper  man,  died  suddenly  several  weeks 
ago  at  his  home  in  that  city.  He  was 
a  member  of  the  Boston  Herald  staff 
from  1898  until  1904,  and  at  the  time 
of  his  death  was  with  the  United  States 
customs  service. 
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The  Marriage  of  Anne 

A  new  serial  by  one  of  the  most  pop¬ 
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of  newspaper  fiction 

MAY  CHRISTIE 

author  of  “Helene’s  Married  Life,” 
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CALLS  IIV2-EM  COLUMN 
IMPRACTICABLE 


Benjamin  Wood  Says  It  Would  De¬ 
crease  Advertising  Revenue  and 
Raise  Cost  of  Composition — Few 
Presses  Can  Handle  Paper 

ObjectiiHis  nalore  to  the  adoption  by 
newspapers  of  the  nine-column  page, 
with  columns  11%  ems  wide,  as  sug¬ 
gested  by  V'ictor  11.  Folachek,  publisher 
of  the  Sun  and  \ew  \  ork  Herald,  in 
Kditor  &  Plbi.isher  of  June  19,  were 
voiced  this  week  in  an  interview  by 
Henjamin  Wood,  president  of  the  Wood 
Flong  CoriKtration,  and  vice-president 
of  the  W(H)d  Newspaper  Machinery 
Corporation.  Mr.  Wood  characterized 
the  nine-column  i)agc  as  a  return  to 
the  blanket  sheet  which  publishers  have 
sought  t(»  eliminate  for  the  past  three 
decades,  and  was  esi)ecially  strenuous 
in  setting  forth  the  disadvantages  of  th^ 
narrow  column  width.  He  said: 

“While  the  nine-column  12  ems  ^ize 
is  already  used  by  two  i)apers,  tbe  Nor¬ 
ristown  Times  and  the  .\tlantic  City 
Press,  there  are  many  almost  insur¬ 
mountable  obstacles  in  the  way  of  nine 
columns  of  llkz  ems.  Let  us  consider 
these  in  the  order  of  their  importance: 

Advertising  Revenue  Lost 

“All  foreign  advertising  agencies  have 
adopted  the  12'%  em  column  as  standard 
but  their  cuts  and  mats  are  made  small 
enough  to  lit  the  12-em  column.  None, 
however,  will  fit  in  the  ll<,^-em  column 
and  it  will  therefore  be  necessary  to 
photographically  reduce  all  advertising 
matter  that  is  received  in  plate  and  mat 
form  so  as  to  make  it  fit  the  1 1  V^-em 
column.  This  not  only  will  take  much 
time,  as  the  mechanical  process  is  the 
same  as  used  in  making  half-tones, 
but  it  will  shorten  the  advertisements, 
so  that  the  newspaper  will  not  receive 
payment  for  the  number  of  lines  occu¬ 
pied  by  the  original  copy,  mat  or  cut. 

“It  will  l»e  plain  that  if  the  width 
of  the  matter  is  phf)tographically  re¬ 
duced,  the  length  must  l)e  reduced  in 
proportion  thereto.  One  result,  there¬ 
fore,  will  be  decreased  return  from  ad¬ 
vertising  by  from  8  to  10  agate  lines  per 
column. 

“It  has  l)een  estimated  by  the  fore¬ 
man  of  a  local  composing  room  that  it 
will  require  12  per  cent  more  time  on 
type  setting  machines  to  set  a  page  of 
11%-em  matter  than  to  set  it  12Vl-ems. 
This  will  increase  the  cost  of  composi¬ 
tion  12  per  cent  on  all  matter  that  is 
set  by  the  machines.  To  set  the  matter 
that  is  contained  in  an  8-column  \2'%- 
em  page  in  9  columns  ll'/S-em  measure, 
1054  more  inches  of  space  will  be  re¬ 
quired. 

“The  time  lost  in  photographing  ad¬ 
vertisements  and  in  setting  \\'%-cm  mat¬ 
ter  is  in  itself  prohibitive,  but  there  are 
other  difficulties. 

Few  Preatet  Can  Handle  Size 

“Not  many  presses  are  wide  enough 
to  print  75-inch  rolls.  I  am  informed 
the  Sun's  presses  could  not  l)e  used  and 
it  was  necessary  to  have  its  visualized 
exhibit  printed  by  the  Chicago  Daib’ 
News,  who.se  size  is  8  columns  13  ems. 

“The  use  of  these  jumbo  rolls  would 
be  a  serious  matter  for  the  press  room. 
The  damage  to  rolls  would  be  great  and 
probably  press  breaks  would  increase. 
They  would  be  difficult  to  handle  and 
would  require  more  storage  space. 

“There  is  also  talk  of  9  columns  11 
ems.  Worse  still.  When  all  advertising 
matter  is  made  to  fit  11  or  \l%-eni 
columns,  when  the  advertisers  will  agree 
to  the  change,  when  the  publishers  will 
agree  to  a  single  standard,  when  the 
mills  will  make  rolls  of  one  size  only 


and  fractions  thereof,  and  when  the 
reader  will  submit  to  the  increased  diffi¬ 
culty  of  reading  narrower  columns, 
poorly  printed  at  best,  these  things  can 
iK‘  done  and  not  before. 

“Why  not  go  down  instead  of  up  to 
economize  in  print  paper?  What  sane 
objection  can  there  l)e  to  the  8  column 
12-em  dry  mat  size,  printed  on  68-inch 
or  34-inch  rolls?  The  necessary  me¬ 
chanical  changes  are  trifling  in  cost 
and  may  be  quickly  made.  The  saving 
in  print  paper  is  great  and  every  single 
advantage  claimed  for  the  9  column 
115^-em  size  will  apply,  with  none  of 
the  objections. 

Future  for  Tabloid  Paper 

“It  seems  strange  indeed  that  after 
the  years  of  effort  devoted  to  getting 
away  from  the  ‘blanket’  sheet  there 
should  be  talk  of  restoring  it,  utider  the 
fanciful  delusion  of  lll^-em  columns. 

“It  will  take  a  strong  man  with  the 
reach  of  a  Jack  Dempsey  to  cope  with 
the  9  column  Sun  in  the  subway.  He 
will  need  at  least  half  of  his  neighbor’s 
room.  On  the  other  hand,  the  8  column 
12-em  papers,  such  as  .Atlanta  Consti¬ 
tution  atid  -Atlanta  Journal,  are  con¬ 
venient  to  hatidle,  are  more  easily  read, 
and  are  of  more  attractive  proportions. 
I  predict  that  the  day  of  the  tabloid 
size,  illustrated  by  the  New  A’ork  News, 
is  on  its  early  way.  Ixmdon  has  several 
tabloid  iiapers,  beautifully  illustrated 
and  printed.  This  size  is  Ixtund  to  be¬ 
come  popular  in  our  crowded  cities.” 

CAN’T  GET  GOVERNMENT  TOOLS 


Portland  Printing  School  Will  Buy  Ma¬ 
chine*  in  Open  Market 

(Sircial  to  Kpitor  »Sf  I’crlishek) 

PoKTt..\Nii.  Ore. — The  Portland  School 
Board  has  failed  to  obtain  from  the  gov¬ 
ernment  equipment  which  it  was  hoped 
to  secure  to  open  the  new  printing  de¬ 
partment  of  Benson  P(jlytechnic  school. 
The  printing  course  is  to  be  installed  at 
tils'  re(|ue.st  of  Portland  publishers  and 
commercial  printers.  George  B.  Thomas, 
school  director,  has  retttrned  from  the 
Last  with  the  rejwrt  that  the  typesetting 
machines  and  presses  owned  by  the  War 
Department  are  still  in  use  by  the 
government. 

It  is  now  proposed  to  buy  the  equip¬ 
ment  on  the  open  market. 


LEGAL  NOTICE 


IKTEENATIONAL  PAPER  COMPANY. 

New  York,  June  itOtli, 

The  lituird  of  IUrwtorK  Imve  <leelnre«|  a  rejru- 
lar  (jiiarterly  ilivhleiKl  of  one  and  one-hiilf  per 
rent.  prefernHl  capital  Bt^K'k  of 

tliiK  company,  pnyaide  July  loth.  151J0.  to  i>re 
ferred  atiN-kholders  f»f  r«‘eord  at  the  '*lo«e  of 
hiistnesN  July  htli. 

OWEN  SHEPHERD.  Treasurer. 


For  Prompt  Service 

TYPE 

Printers'  Supplies 
Machinery 

In  Stock  for  Immediate  Shipment  6y 
Selling  Houses  conveniently  located 

“American  Type  the  Best  in  Any  Case’* 

AMERICAN 
TYPE  FOUNDERS  CO. 

Boston  Pittsburgh  Kansas  Cky 

New  York  Cleveland  Denver 
Philadelphia  Detroit  Los  Angeles 

Baltimore  Chicago  San  Francisco 
Richmond  Cincinnati  Portland 
Atlanta  St.  Louis  Spokane 

Buffalo  Minneapolis  Winaipag 


SUPPLIES  &  EQUIPMENT 

For  Newspaper  Making 


EQUIPMENT  FOR  SALE 

Advertiscinflnt*  under  thi*  clnuificatiaD  thirty 
cents  per  line.  Cash  with  order.  Count  six 
words  to  the  line. 


Printers*  Outfitters 

Printing  Plants  and  Business  bought  and  sold, 
American  Typefounders’  products,  printers  and 
bookbinders  machinery  of  every  deacription. 
Conner  Fendler  &  Co.,  96  Beekman  St.,  New 
York  City 


For  Sale 

One  No.  1  Babcock  “Standard”  Two-roller 
Press.  Size  of  Bed  19x24.  Can  be  seen  in 
o;>eration  at  Strong  &  Varey  Mfg.  Co.,  Inc., 
.)65  Canal  St.,  New  York  City,  N.  Y. 


For  Sale 

One  sinKle  Junior  Autoplate  Machine  with 
No.  2  furnace,  20-inch  column  length;  this 
machine  in  first  class  condition.  Price  $8,000, 
f.  o.  b.  I-os  .\ngelcs,  California.  Los  Angeles 
Kvening  E.xpress,  Los  Angeles,  California. 


For  Sale 

grown  |>eriodical  folding  machine,  almost  new; 
takes  sheet  20x30.  Hiram  Sherwood  Printing 
Co..  Inc.,  229  West  28th  St.,  New  York  City, 
N.  Y. _ _ 


FOR  SALE 

Goss  Straight  Line  Quadruple  Foatr- 
Deck  Two-Page  Wide  Press.  Prints 
4,  6,  8,  10,  12,  14  or  16  page  papers  at 
24,000  per  hour,  20,  24,  28  or  32  page 
papers  at  12,000  per  hour,  folded  to 
half  page  size.  Length  of  page  22^^". 

This  Press  May  Suit  You. 


WALTER  SCOTT  A  COMPANY 
PLAINFIELD,  NEW  JERSEY 


Newsprint 


Spot  Deliveries 
Low  Prices 
Wire  6r  Write 


INVINCIBLE 
PAPER  &  PULP 
CORPORATION 

135  Bway.,  N.  Y.  City 

Telephone  Rector  MS7 


Tain  It  To 

POWERS 

Open  24  hours  out  of  24 
The  Fastest  Engravers  on 
the  Earth 

Powers  Photo  Engraving  Co. 
154  Numu  SL,  Tribiuo  Bldf. 
Now  Yoric  City 


- GOSS - 

The  name  that  stands  for 

SPEED,  DEPENDABILITY, 
SERVICE 


THE  GOSS 

High  Speed  “Straightline”  Press 

Used  In  the  largest  newspaper  plants 
in  B,  B,  A.  and  Europe. 

THE  GOSS 

High  Speed  “Unit  Type”  Press 

Built  with  all  Unit*  on  floor  or  with 
Units  superimpoted. 

THE  GOSS 

Rotary  Magazine  Printing  and  Folding  Machine 

Speoially  designed  for  Catalogue 
and  Magaiine  Work. 

GOSS  STEREOTYPE  MACHINERY 

A  complete  lino  for  casting  and  flnishing 
flat  or  ourved  plates. 


DESCRIPTIVE  LITERATURE  CHEERFULLY  FURNISHED 


THE  GOSS  PRINTING  PRESS  CO. 

Main  0£Bce  and  Works:  New  York  0£Bce: 

1535  So.  Paulina  St.,  Chicago  220  W.  Forty-second  St. 
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USE  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER’S  COLUMNS 

It  is  here  that  you  will  find  the  man  you  are  looking  for  who  directs  the  activities  of  your  business  office,  adver¬ 
tising  department,  circulation  department  or  editorial  room.  These  small  advertisements  are  read  by  the  real,  energetic 
workers  of  the  newspaper  field  who  are  ambitious  and  alive  to  genuine  opportunities.  These  columns  are  also  thoroughly 
scanned  by  the  employers  who  are  anxious  to  bring  their  mechanical,  editorial  and  business  forces  up  to  100  per  cent  in 
efficiency.  A  classified  ad  in  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  is  the  shortest  route  between  employer  and  employee  in  the 
newspaper  and  advertising  field. 

“  SITUATIONS  WANTED  SITUATIONS  WANTED  SITUATIONS  WANTED 


Advertisements  under  this  classification,  ten 
cents  per  line,  each  insertion.  Count  six 
words  to  the  line.  Cash  with  order.  For 
those  unemployed,  not  to  exceed  $•  words, 
two  insertions  FREE. 

Ad  Copy  and  Layout  Man 

Ad  Copy  and  Leayout  man  seeks  connection 
with  publication  where  in  addition  to  salary, 
comniissions  may  be  earned  through  his  serv¬ 
ices  and  promotion  and  space  selling  work. 
Address  Box  B-869,  care  of  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

Ad  Writer  Wants  Place  on 
Country  Daily 

Some  experience.  Taking  adv.  course  <i.  M. 
C.  A.  First  5  lessons  (irade  A.  Once  man- 
aiter  classified  columns  and  solicitor  for  dis¬ 
play.  Salary  $20  to  .start.  F'x-service  man. 
Studying  under  Dr.  J.  Berg  Kssenwein.  VV’ell 
postefl  on  display  and  classified.  F'pigram- 
matic.  2  years  ad  man  for  optical  concern. 
Undcr.stands  the  language  of  advertising.  Ad¬ 
dress  Box  B-885,  care  of  Editor  &  Publisher. 


An  Advertising  Manager  and 
Service  Man 

This  man  of  thirty -eight  years  of  age  offers 
a  most  unusual  combination  of  services. 
Long  years  of  experience  as  advertising  di¬ 
rector  of  large  department  stores  of  East  and 
Middlewcst.  A  merchandiser  who  can  consult 
with  and  advise  newspaper  clients  as  to 
their  merchandise  faults  and  possibilities — 
originate  sales  and  produce  unique  advertis¬ 
ing  copy — thereby  giving  service  that  could 
not  be  available  to  the  merchant  for  many 
thousands  of  dollars — and  primarily  promoting 
the  newspaper  space  sales.  He  is  a  “live 
wire”  who  listens  and  learns — and  )iroduccs 
every  minute  of  his  service.  Hustle  your 
reply  if  you  W'ant  first  call  on  this  man  by 
addressing  Box  B-898,  care  of  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

Advertising  Manager 

A  hustling,  well  trained  advertising  manager 
with  15  years’  experience,  with  a  fine  record 
for  getting  and  holding  business,  woulH  like 
to  make  change.  Produces  live  copy,  and  a 
man  you  can  depend  upon.  Has  fine  reputation 
for  doing  clean  business.  Address  Box  B-881, 
care  of  Editor  &  Publisher. 

There  is  a  Publisher  of  a  Small 
City  Daily 

In  a  growing  community  somewhere  that  neeils 
an  Advertising  .Manager,  a  man  who  through 
twenty  years  of  experience  has  gained  a  lot 
of  valuable  knowledge,  in  some  of  the  largest, 
as  well  as  some  small  cities,  and  always  left 
a  clean  record  this  man  that  I  know  wants 
to  connect  with  some  publisher,  if  he  can  find 
the  right  proi>o.sition,  and  (buy  a  working  in¬ 
terest)  he  will  measure  up  to  every  re<inirc- 
ment,  he  has  a  knack  of  making  friends  easily, 
and  lioldmg  them,  he  is  a  tireless  worker  anil 
can  write  strong,  forceful  ailvertising  copy,  he 
has  no  family  ties  now* — and  as  he  expressed  it 
to  me,  wants  to  settle  down,  and  cash  in  on 
his  wide  experience;  he  is  not  out  of  a  job 
and  has  always  been  used  to  making  good 
money.  If  yon  think  you  have  a  proposition 
that  will  interest  this  man,  I  will  put  you  in 
toiicli  with  him.  He  prefers  the  south  or 
southwest;  his  references  will  satisfy  you  if 
you  can  interest  him.  Box  B-884.  care  of 
Editor  &'  Publisher. 


Classified  Advertising  Manager 

Classified  Advertising  Manager  who  has  ex¬ 
ceptional  record  and  will  apply  proven  method 
of  developing  newspaper  classified  advertising, 
is  open  for  position.  Five  years’  newspaper 
experience  (editorial,  soliciting,  assistant  ex¬ 
ecutive)  with  two  of  America's  foremost  daily 
publications.  At  present  classified  manager  of 
daily  in  middle  states  town  of  100,000  popu¬ 
lation  has  shown  75%  increase  in  space,  90% 
in  advertising  increasing  rate  66%  through 
period  of  gain,  against  keen  competition,  sup¬ 
planting  volume  carrying  medium  in  decisive 
manner.  Age  28  years.  Married.  Salary  $50 
weekly  and  percentage  of  increase  shown.  De¬ 
sires  broader  field  and  greater  opportunity. 
Address  Box  B-8S5,  care  of  Editor  &  Publisher 

Business  and  Circulation 
Manager 

f)f  proven  ability  wants  to  put  “run  down” 
morning  daily  or  circulation  department  of 
morning  daily  on  paying  ha.sis.  Xo  offer 
under  $4,000  year  considered.  Now  em¬ 
ployed  as  circulation  director  of  morning  and 
evening  daily.  .Address  Box  B-892,  care 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


Circulation  Manager 

Circulation  Manager  of  metrop'^litan  daily 
newspaper  wishes  to  make  a  change.  Has  com¬ 
plete  circulation  organization.  Results  guar¬ 
anteed.  Address  Box  B-8S6,  care  of  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


Wanted;  A  Real  Job — 

Not  a  Soft  Berth 

.\m  looking  for  a  connection  as  advertising 
manager-solicitor  in  a  locality  where  consistent 
effort  and  sales  ability  will  net  at  least  $100 
I>er  week  on  commission  basis.  Am  averaging 
more  than  $75  in  a  middle  west  manufactur¬ 
ing  city  of  50,000  now,  hut  field  is  limited  be¬ 
cause  of  large  non-Flnglish  reading,  foreign 
population.  Experienced  in  solicitation,  layout 
work  and  management  of  local  and  foreign 
advertising  deiKirtmcnts,  Services  available 
after  July  15.  Address  FVank  V,.  Westcott. 
(iary  Post,  (iary,  Ind. 


A  Real  Cartoonist 

Henius  has  been  recognized  by  leading  dailies 
in  this  country  and  abroail.  Recently  re¬ 
turned  from  Army  service.  .\gc  28:  Univer¬ 
sity  degree;  editorial  experience;  familiar  with 
world  ^ilitics;  has  traveled  extensively;  has 
originality  and  the  gift  of  graphic  expres¬ 
sion  in  sketches,  caricatures  and  cartoons.  No 
eccentricities;  thoroughly  reliable.  Salary  ex¬ 
pectations  modest.  If  you  have  an  opening, 
see  some  of  his  work.  Mention  No.  10012. 
I'ernabl’s  Exchange,  fnc..  Third  National 
Bank  Bldg.,  S’lringfield,  Afass. 


Editorial  Writer 

Wants  position  as  paragranher.  editor  or 
writer  of  news  features.  Thirty-five,  married. 
Ten  years’  experience,  mostly  metropolitan. 
Address  Box  B-874,  care  of  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


Editorial  Writer 

Student  of  politics  and  world  affairs  for  over 
twenty  years:  strong  and  pleasing  style;  would 
l>refer  position  on  Republican  or  IndeiHOident 
Democratic  daily.  Can  put  red  blood  into 
your  editorial  columns  and  build  circulation. 
Col.  Charles  Jackson  Shtt>i>,  Southerland 
Hotel,  Tfouston  Ave.,  I'ort  Worth,  Texas. 

Editorial  Writer  or  Managing 
Editor 

College  trained  man,  thirty,  of  ample  repor- 
lorial  and  desk  cx|>erieiice  on  best  of  dailies 
in  good  sized  cities,  wishes  to  connect  with 
growing  paper  in  town  or  city.  lias  done 
>omc  e«litorial  writing  and  can  produce  results. 
Independent  on  nolitics  with  progressive  lean¬ 
ings.  .\ddress  Box  B-887,  care  of  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


Managing  Editor 

Experienced  executive;  expert  organizer;  news 
developer;  32;  married,  open  for  engagement. 
.Address  Box  B-861,  care  of  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


Newspaper  Executive 

Newspaper  executive,  with  twelve  successful 
years’  experience,  anrl  now  employed  as  assist¬ 
ant  general  manager  of  one  of  the  principal 
morning  new.spapers  of  the  South  is  seeking 
a  change.  Has  wide  experience  in  business, 
ailvertisine  and  news  departments  of  news- 
p-aotr.  Afarried,  34  years  of  age.  Address 
Box  B-883,  care  of  Editor  &  Publisher. 


N  e  wspaperman 

Thoroughly  experienced  newspaper  man, 
capable  of  taking  charge  of  editorial  depart¬ 
ment,  wants  po.sition  as  managing  editor  in 
city  of  from  60,000  to  150.000.  Now  em¬ 
ployed  permanently  on  Eastern  daily:  year  and 
a  half  in  Washington.  Familiar  with  national 
affairs  and  capable  of  absorbing  local  condi¬ 
tion,  readily.  State  salary.  Address  Box 
B-862,  care  of  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Position  Wanted 

Middle  aged  married  man  invites  correspond¬ 
ence  from  newspaper  owner  in  medium  size 
city,  daily  paper,  who  would  consider  employ¬ 
ment  of  newspaper  man  thoroughly  competent 
and  experienced  a,  editor  or  managing  editor 
of  such  paper.  Either  salary  or  percentage  of 
profits  basis,  with  privilege  of  acquiring  inter¬ 
est  in  plant  should  connection  be  profitable 
and  satisfactory.  In  reply,  please  state  size 
of  paper,  circulation,  news  service,  etc.  Per¬ 
sonal  interview  will  follow.  Address  K.,  Box 
B-872,  care  of  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Mr.  Publisher: 

Do  you  want  a  man  in  charge  of  your  news 
department  who  can  get  out  bright  snappy 
paper  and  at  the  same  time  economize  to  the 
limit  on  white  paper?  A  man  who  has  had 
fifteen  years’  experience  in  every  branch  of 
newspaper  work,  on  metropolitan  papers,  and 
always  made  good.  A  man  who  is  a  tireless 
worker,  loyal  to  the  interests  of  his  paper,  and 
who  insists  on  and  gets  the  same  qualities  in 
the  men  under  him?  If  that  kind  of  a  man, 
who  is  willing  to  prove  bis  value,  is  worth 
$3,000  per  year  to  you,  and  you  can  offer  op¬ 
portunities  for  advancement,  write  or  wire. 
Address  Box  B-831,  care  of  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


Reporter 

Reporter,  now  employed,  desires  permanent 
charge.  Experienced  in  marine,  political,  city 
hall,  courts,  police  and  other  assignments. 
Book  reviewer.  Box  B-866,  care  of  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


Value  Received 
Reporter>Editor 

Steady,  conservative.  anti-Iihel,  chanjie  Ait- 
}jnst  1;  iintnarrieil,  30;  now  telcKrapli  editor; 
also  rewrite;  12  years'  experience:  nnqiics- 
tionahle  record  with  three  employers;  desire 
Wrper  field:  hi^bjer  city.  Aiidress  Box  B-B-895, 
ca*'"  Editor  Piihlishcr. 


Young  Man 

Ex|K*rience<l  in  Business  Office,  desires  con¬ 
nection  with  a  live  wire  newspaper  in  any 
capacity  in  Business  Office.  Is  now  employed, 
hut  wishes  to  locate  with  paper,  where  con- 
'•cientious  hard  work  is  wanteil  and  tliere  is  a 
hrittht  future.  Have  had  eiijht  years  experi- 
(Ticf  in  circulation,  advertising?  and  accoinuinjj 
denartments.  I'or  further  information  write 
Box  B-891.  care  of  F'<litor  M:  Publisher. 

Composing  Room  Foreman 

Western  experienced  man  on  largest  and 
best  papers  seeks  composing  room  foreman- 
ship.  Flfficient  methods,  co-ordinated,  capa¬ 
ble  of  obtaining  best  results.  Address  Box 
B  897,  care  of  Elditor  &  Puhlishr. 


HELP  WANTED 

Advertisements  under  this  classification 
twenty-five  cents  per  line.  Cash  with  order. 
Count  six  words  to  the  line. 

Wanted  Display  Advertising 
Salesman 

Display  advertising  salesman.  Must  write  good 
copy.  Address  the  Journal,  Sioux  City,  Iowa. 


Advertising  Solicitor  Wanted 

.\dvertising  solicitor  who  hail  exiK*rience  on 
special  edition  and  feature  work,  can  secure 
a  permanent  position  at  a  good  salary  on  a 
small  city  daily  near  Chicago.  Mu.st  he  able 
to  write  co)>y.  Api»ly  with  details  as  to  ex¬ 
perience  and  salary  desired  to  A.  P.  T.,  Box 
B-8W.  care  of  Kdittir  Publisher. 


Wanted 

.\hout  September  1st  or  middle  of  August, 
advertising  solicitor  in  thirty  thousand  city 
which  grew  144  per  cent  by  Ferleral  census, 
afternoon  <laily  established  1876.  No  tran¬ 
sients  coiisiflered.  Address  Mrs.  /ell  Hart 
iH’ining,  Manager,  Tribune,  Warren.  Ohio. 


Circulation  Man 

Circulation  Man,  familiar  with  metho<ls,  etc., 
of  newspaper  in  a  large  city.  Tactful,  ener¬ 
getic  young  man  of  25  to  30  years.  One  with 
“pep”  and  “go,”  yet  willing  to  learn.  Can 
make  this  a  stepping  stone  to  big  job.  Good 
salary  to  start  with.  Application  in  your  own 
handwriting,  should  tell  what  you  have  done 
and  what  sahary  earned,  €:tc.  Address  (Jox 
B-880,  care  of  F-ditor  &'  Publisher. 


Circulation  Manager 

Who  can  get  renewals  liy  mail.  Must  have 
had  successful  exiierience  either  on  a  farm 
oaper  or  on  the  country  edition  of  a  dailv. 
Ours  is  a  farm  magazine  with  750.000  suh- 
scrihers,  and  this  is  a  real  opportunity  with 
iiqliniited  ]>ossihi!ities  for  a  man  who  Ls 
big  enough  to  handle  this  circulation  and  get 
direct  l/y  mail  subscriptions.  Give  age.  pre¬ 
vious  work  atnl  present  salary.  Replies 
treated  strictly  confiflentiajl  .\fldresK  Box 
B-894,  care  Editor  X  Publisher. 


Circulation  Manager  Wanted 

Circulation  manager  wanted  by  mi<ldlc  west 
morning  newspaper;  must  he  energetic,  thor¬ 
oughly  experienced  and  a  circulation  builder. 
Present  circulation  twenty-three  thousaml.  Afl- 
vancement  will  follow  success.  Give  full 
ticulafs  as  to  experience,  reference,  salary  ex¬ 
pected.  etc.;  all  communications  will  h<*  con¬ 
sidered  confidential,  .\ddress  Box  B-886,  care 
of  Editor  PuUlisher. 


Newspaperman 

l-or  an  exreiqional  newspaix-r  man  we  have 
an  opportunity  to  break  into  niotion  picture 
work  as  scenarios  writer  specializing  in  injliis- 
trial.  advertising  anil  propaganda  films.  Write 
us  all  about  yourself.  Tell  us  why  this  chance 
should  go  to  you.  .\ddress  Box  B-888.  care 
of  Editor  &•  Publisher. 


Circulation  Manager 

l-'or  new  class  magazine  covering  New  ^  ork  s 
wealthiest  snhtirhan  section.  Telephone  White 
Plains,  3C59  for  aimointment.  or  write  Mr. 
Manileville.  The  Chesterfield  Press,  Inc., 
White  Plains,  N.  Y. 


$50,000  to  $200,000 
Cash 

for  investment  in  a  newspaper 
property.  Ohio  locations  pre¬ 
ferred.  Proposition  U.  R. 


CHARLES  M.  PALMER 

Newspaper  Properties 

225  Fifth  Ave.,  N.  Y. 


CONSOLIDATION 

Every  newspaper  consolidation  we 
have  effected  In  recent  years  hat 
worked  out  greater  strength  and  profit 
than  we  prMicted  for  it  in  advance. 

The  need  of  merger  and  combination 
in  the  publishing  field  is  more  urgent 
today  than  ever  before.  Such  negotia¬ 
tions  are  difficult  and  require  long 
years  of  training. 

* 

HARWELL  &  CANNON 

Newspaper  and  Magazina  Propertfas 
TIMES  BUILDING  NEW  YORK 


BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 

Advertisements  under  this  classification 
forty  cents  per  line.  Cash  with  ordo-.  Count 
six  words  to  the  line. 

Eastern  Newspaper  Advertis¬ 
ing  Representative 

In  Eastern  tfrritor>'---New  Yfirk,  Pennsylvania 
ami  New  l')ngland  rtivcretl  thoroughly.  V'our 
paper  will  he  iiidivit'ually  covered — and  thor¬ 
oughly.  .\  chance  f.»r  a  hustling  publisher  to 
increase  his  natifuial  ailvertising  income.  Su¬ 
perior  references.  Write  quick.  .Xfldress 
Box  B  893.  care  of  Editor  8:  Publisher. 


Business  Opportunity 

.\n  inveslmeiit  of  $16,000  will  secure  half  in¬ 
terest,  salary  and  entire  management  of  Bacific 
t'oa.st  daily  doing  $60,000  annual  business. 
.Address  ().  B.  K.,  Box  B-868,  care  of  Editor 
&  Bublisher. 

For  Sale 

The  New  Jersey  School  News 

Only  educational  journal  in  New  Jersey.  On 
a  paying  basis.  Established  10  years.  Any 
printer  interested  in  educational  matter  and 
having  plant  of  his  own  can  make  $2,500  to 
$5.0Cd  a  year  net  from  this  publication.  Will 
sell  re.Tsonably  and  on  easy  terms.  'Ihe 
School  News,  Morristown,  N.  J. 

For  Sale 

Sm.'ill  :iftcrn()()ii  ncwsp.'ipcr  in  Southeastern 
slate.  Well  eijuiiiped  f(*r  business;  a  real 
no\\spa|)cr  property.  $25, (XH);  all  cash  or 
$10,000  cash  and  terms  on  imlance.  Will  re¬ 
turn  owner  $15,000  for  investment  ami  time. 
No  tritlcrs  nee<i  apply.  Sale  considered  only 
to  newspaper  man  with  cash  and  a  re  uitation. 
Adfhess  Box  B  889.  care  of  Editor  kS:  Pulilisher. 


For  Sale 

Newspaper  and  job  office  for  sale — Two-story 
building  and  equipment;  plenty  work;  $3,500 
cash,  or  $2,000  and  $1,700  terms.  Advertiser, 
Port  Norris,  N.  J. 


For  Sale 

Evening  paper  in  city  of  15.000,  within  100 
miles  of  national  capital;  covers  trading  ter¬ 
ritory  of  35.000;  new’  equipment,  including 
16-patfe  press;  will  earn  $20,000  this  year, 
which  can  he  increased  by  experienced  pub- 
lislier;  owner  wishes  to  give  all  time  to  other 
business.  Act  quickly.  Address  Box  B-877, 
care  of  F!diior  &  Publisher. 


Business  Opportunities 

Experienee  l  ncw.sp:ii)er  publisher  of  high  char- 
.-icti-r  .111(1  a  record  of  successful  newspaper 
operation  can  secure  active  management  and 
half  interest  in  one  of  the  most  profitable 
exclusive  .Sunday  pai>crs  in  New  England. 
Must  he  able  to  give  .\-l  references  and  make 
substantial  casli  payment.  Present  owner  and 
publisher  wishes  to  retire  from  active  work. 
.Address  11-899,  care  Editor  &  Ptihlishcr. 


Wanted  to  Buy 

$10,000  or  more  cash  for  initial  payment  to 
secure  controlling  interest  in  Republican  or 
independent  evening  paper  in  Penn.,  West  Va., 
rr  Ohio.  Address  Box  B-876,  care  of  Editor 
&  Publisher.  _ 


For  Sale 

For  sale.  Modern  nrinting  plant  with  valuable 
established,  profitable  patronage.  Progressive 
Southern  city  of  65,000.  Ideal  selling  condi¬ 
tions  and  trade  connections.  Famous  climate, 
(tood  reasons  for  selling:  $8,800.  Address  Box 
B-870,  care  of  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Editor 


Publisher  for  July  3, 


ADVERTISING  AGENCIES 

The  Wales  Advertising  Agency  Staff 
held  an  outing  at  Bear  Mountain,  N. 
Y.,  on  June  26.  The  Prints  of  Wales 
was  the  title  of  a  miniature  newspaper 
issued  for  the  trip  by  the  agency  men. 
It  was  featured  by  small  humorous 
cards  devoted  to  each  of  the  Wales  ac¬ 
counts.  The  women’s  baseball  team 
organized  last  year  defeated  the  men  s 
team,  7-6. 

Hazel  F.  Linney  and  Helen  Campbell 
Jeselson  have  purchased  the  Florence 
Provost  .\dvertising  Agency  of  Port¬ 
land,  Ore.,  which  they  will  conduct  un¬ 
der  the  name  of  the  Ad-Craft  Agency. 
Both  are  members  of  the  Portland  Ad¬ 
vertising  VV'^omen’s  club.  Mrs.  Linney 
has  been  managing  the  Provost  agency 
since  January  1. 

Harry  Hayward  has  joined  the  staff 
of  NL  W.  .Ayer  &  Son,  Philadelphia. 
Since  returning  from  France,  where  he 
acted  in  the  capacity  of  director  in  the 
.A.  E.  F.  College  of  .Agriculture  at 
ifcaune,  he  has  been  dean  of  agriculture 
at  Delaware  College. 

The  Hugh  MeVey  Advertising  Com¬ 
pany,  Wichita,  Kan.,  has  added  a  new 
department,  that  of  publicity. 

Lemonade  with  real  sugar  in  it  and 
a  visit  from  Irvin  Cobb  supplied  the 
unusual  at  the  picnic  of  the  Street  & 
Finney  advertising  agency  staff  at  Rye, 
N.  Y.,  on  June  28.  Water  sports,  danc¬ 
ing  and  baseball  kept  the  boys  and  girls 
busy  well  into  the  evening. 

SPHINX  SETS  SEASON  DATES 

President  Huntsman  Announces  Com¬ 
plete  Roster  of  Committees 

R.  F.  R.  Huntsman,  publisher  of  the 
Brooklyn  Standard  Union  and  president 
of  the  Sphinx  Gub,  has  announced  the 
dinner  dates  of  the  Sphinx  for  the 
season  of  1920-1921,  its  25th  anniversary 
year,  as  follows : 

October  12,  1920,  November  9,  1920, 
December  14,  1920,  January  11,  1921, 
February  14.  1921,  March  8,  1921  and 
.\pril  12,  1921. 

President  Huntsman  has  completed 
the  roster  of  Sphinx  committees  which 
were  not  elected  at  the  annual  meeting 
in  the  spring.  They  are: 

Membership  Committee. — Harvey  C. 
Wood,  F.  St.  John  Richards,  Harry 
Hoyt  Good,  John  H.  Hawley,  S.  E. 
Leith,  John  Budd  and  Collin  .Arm.strong, 
chairman. 

Speakers’  Committee. — W.  F.  Crowell, 
J.  P.  Gillroy,  John  Irving  Romer,  Frank 
Finney,  W.  H.  Rankin,  R.  W.  Lawrence, 
and  Joseph  P,  Day,  chairman. 

Publicity  Committee.  —  Victor  H. 
Polachek,  James  Wright  Brown.  James 
O’Flaherty,  Jr.,  Howard  Davis,  T.  E. 
Conklin,  James  C.  Dayton,  B.  H.  Ba- 
danes,  and  John  T.  Ballou,  Jr.,  chairman. 

The  officers  elected  at  the  spring  meet¬ 
ing  besides  Mr.  Huntsman,  are:  Vice- 
presidents,  Preston  P.  Lynn,  George  T. 
Ethridge,  Clarkson  Cowl,  and  Dan  .A. 
Carroll;  secretary,  Thomas  .A.  Barrett; 
treasurer,  Robert  S.  Scarburgh ;  execu¬ 
tive  committee,  W.  R.  Hotchkin,  Samuel 
Moffitt,  Corbett  McCarthy,  Roger  J. 
O'Donnell,  W.  W.  Hallock,  Collin 
-Armstrong  and  E.  D.  Gibbs. 


VrmK~  I  POPULATION  aMM 

■  I  ^  ideal  manufacturing  dly  of 

PA«  I  ideal  home*  and  labor  ooodi- 
LwhhJ  tions. 


‘You'd  lihe  to  live  in  York** 


He  Yorl! 


York'*  oolf  Evening  Paper 


WILL  ADVERTISE  IN  MEXICO 


iCnnans  City  Tnk**  Two  Pngot  in  Snn 
Antonio  ExproM  for  26  Weeks 

{Special  to  Editoe  &  PubUshu) 

Kansas  City,  Mo. — The  wholesale 
trade  committee  of  the  Kansas  City 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  at  a  meeting 
here,  approved  the  plan  of  the  San 
.Antonio  (Tex.)  Express  to  advertise 
Kansas  Gty  firms  in  Mexico  and  south¬ 
western  sections  of  the  United  States. 
The  plan,  as  explained  by  E.  W.  Men- 
teL  industrial  commissioner  of  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  is  for  the  Ex¬ 
press  to  devote  one  or  two  pages  weekly 
to  Kansas  City  firms.  Each  page  will 
be  divided  into  twelve  sections,  thus 
making  either  12  or  24  Kansas  City  firms 
advertising  weekly.  The  campaign  will 
last  26  weeks. 

The  Express  will  guarantee  that  a 
certain  number  of  copies  of  the  paper 
will  be  forwarded  into  Mexico  and  to 
southwestern  towns,  such  as  El  Paso, 
Pheonix  and  .Alberquerque.  Other  Latin- 
-American  countries  also  will  receive 
copies  of  the  paper.  The  local  Chamber 
must  guarantee  at  least  one  page  a  week. 

ILLINI  ON  MISSISSIPPI 

Southern  AsBociation  on  Steamboat 
Meeting  Electa  Fred  Rolena  President 

{By  Telegraph  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 

Medora,  Ill.,  June  29. — Busitiess  ses¬ 
sions  of  the  Southern  Illinois  Editorial 
.Association  were  held  aboard  the 
steamer  Bald-Eagle  last  week  on  a  150- 
mile  glide  down  the  Mississippi  river 
from  St.  Louis  to  Cape  Girardeau,  Mo. 
One  hundred  editors  and  publishers  with 
their  families  enjoyed  a  diversified  pro¬ 
gram  of  business,  scenery-gazing,  danc¬ 
ing  and  religious  exercises.  A  Sunday 
School  session  Sunday  morning  in  the 
steamer  parlors  established  a  new  jour¬ 
nalistic  custom. 

Resolutions  unanimously  adopted  in¬ 
dorsed  the  Franklin  printing  price  list, 
Congressman  William  B.  McKinley » 
House  bill  creating  a  government  bu¬ 
reau  to  assist  in  the  purchase,  sale  ana 
distribution  of  newsprint  paper  in  order 
to  insure  a  supply  to  newspapers  of 
limited  circulation,  an  appropriation  by 
Congress  to  find  a  substitute  for  wood- 
pulp.  and  a  one-cent  postal  rate  permit¬ 
ting  direct  shipment  from  mills  direct  to 
small  publishers. 

Congressman  McKinley  of  Cham¬ 
paign,  Ill.,  candidate  for  U.  S.  senator, 
a  guest  of  the  editors,  declared  pressure 
c&n  be  brought  on  Canada  if  necessary 
to  compel  the  release  of  wood-pulp. 
Officers  elected  are  Fred  Rolens,  Mur- 
physboro,  president ;  T.  J.  Howarth, 
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Chester,  vice-president;  A.  J.  Mollman, 
Millstadt,  secretary;  Bert  Hill,  Carbon- 
dale,  treasurer.  W.  B.  Tietsort  of 
Medora  is  the  retiring  president.  The 
association  voted  to  affiliate  with  the 
Illinois  Press  Association  for  mutual 
benefit. 

HEARST  CHICAGO  PAPERS  3C. 

Other  Afternoon  Papers  Also  Expected 
to  Raise  After  Long  Discussion 

Chicago. — Hearst  has  set  the  pace  in 
Chicago  by  advancing  both  his  papers — 
the  .American  and  The  Herald  &  Exam¬ 
iner — to  3  cents.  The  American  went 
up  with  the  Monday  afternoon  edition 
while  the  morning  paper  advanced  the 
following  morning.  In  announcing  the 
increased  price  the  Herald  &  Examiner 
gives  as  the  reason  the  high  cost  of 
white  paper  and  increased  labor  charge.''. 
The  .American  points  out  that  print 
paper  at  the  present  time  costs  $300  a 
ton,  whereas  it  was  selling  for  $45  a 
ton  not  long  ago.  The  latter  paper 
also  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  ad¬ 
vertising  rates  also  have  gone  up  re¬ 
cently  in  order  to  enlarge  the  revenue 
to  meet  increasing  expenses. 

It  is  expected  that  other  papers,  the 
afternoon  editions  at  least,  will  soon 
follow  this  lead  by  raising  the  price  to 
3  cents,  although  none  of  the  publishers 
w'ill  positively  state  that  this  is  so. 
There  has  been  some  discussion  of  it 
for  several  weeks  but  no  definite  action 
has  yet  lieen  agreed  upon  by  any  of  the 


Munsey  P.  M.  Papers  3  Cents 

The  New  York  Evening  Sun  and 
the  Evening  Telegram  advanced  in 
price  from  2  to  3  cents  on  July  1.  In 
announcing  the  increase,  Frank  A. 
Munsey,  publisher,  stated,  “But  this 
isn’t  all.  .A  higher  price  for  the  ma¬ 
terials  entering  into  the  production  of 
a  newspaper,  and  a  higher  wage  for 
lal>or  used  in  its  production,  are  al¬ 
ready  scheduled  and  the  end  is  not 
yet  in  sight.’’ 

Jersey  Journal  Raises  Price 

The  Jersey  City  (N.  J.)  Journal, 
which  has  been  a  two-cent  newspaper 
for  54  years,  increased  its  price  to  3 
cents,  beginning  July  1. 


ALMUNRO  ELIAS  BASEBALL  BUREAU 

(22  West  U7th  St- 
New  York  aty,  N.  Y. 

New  York  Times: — 

I  recovered  the  watch  fob  which  I  lost 
and  advertised  in  the  lost  and  found  col¬ 
umns  of  the  New  York  Times.  At  10 
o'clock  on  the  morning  the  ad  appeared  in 
the  Times,  the  finder  telephoned  me  that 
he  had  picked  it  up  on  the  stairs  at  Man¬ 
hattan  street  Subway  station  within  half 
an  hour  after  I  lost  it.  The  fob  was  not 
only  of  intrinsic  value,  but  prized  because 
it  was  a  gift.  AL  MUNRO  ELIAS. 

THIS  IS  THE  ADVERTISEMENT: 

“Lost  Monogram  Watch  Fob,  initials 
A.  M.  E.  IJberal  reward  for  return  to 
Al  Munro  Elias,  622  West  137tb  St., 
Phone  1770  Audubon.” 


The  amalgamation  of  the  two  leading 
progressive  Jewish  newspapers  of 
New  York 

THE  DAY 

AND 

THE  WARHEIT 

brings  into  being  the  most  powerful 
advertising  medium, in  the  Jewish  field. 

Thn  NntioiuJ  Jnwiah  Daily 


NEWS  FROM  ORIENT  IS 
CENSORED 

(Continued  from  page  8) 


others  all  about  it  it  is  not  necessary 
to  comment  upon  the  affair.  We  will, 
however,  give  a  brief  description  of  the 
dresses  of  some  of  the  ladies  who  were 
there.”  This  is  country  journalism  at 
its  best.  The  editor  had  evidently  not 
learned  James  Gordon  Bennett’s  dictum 
that  the  public  is  most  interested  in 
news  of  the  event  they  have  themselves 
witnessed. 

Where  They  Gather 

American  publishers  may  remember 
long  ago  that  reporters  ofttimes  were 
wont  to  foregather  in  some  neighboring 
cafe  and  there  pass  the  golden  hours 
which  should  have  been  devoted  to 
nosing  out  news.  Those  times  are  gone 
forever,  for  no  respecting  reporter 
would  loiter  at  the  corner  soda  foun¬ 
tain.  However,  in  one  foreign  Orien¬ 
tal  city  where  yet  the  liquor  flows,  the 
.American  newsgatherers  were  accus¬ 
tomed  to  met  in  the  backroom  of  a  cafe 
and  pass  the  time  of  day.  The  manager 
of  the  paper  sensing  the  state  of  affairs 
decided  to  install  a  bar  in  his  office. 
So  when  a  member  of  the  staff  feels  the 
need  of  stimulant  overcoming  him  he 
claps  his  hands  and  a  white  gowned 
Chinese  “boy”  silently  appears,  takes  his 
order,  and  lirings  the  drink  and  places 
it  ready  to  hand  beside  the  thirsty 
scribe.  Incidentally  the  prices  charged 
are  less  than  one-half  those  of  the  pub¬ 
lic  bars  of  the  city,  so  the  staff  have 
every  incentive  to  bring  their  thirsts  to 
the  office  rather  than  attempt  to  leave 
them  in  some  cafe. 
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Even  during  the  past  summer  four  food 
pages— and  more — was  the  size  of  oar 
regular  weekly  Thursday  food  feature— 
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manufacturers. 
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Wa  can  Incraaaa  year  buaiaaa*— you 
want  it  Incraaaad. 

You  bars  thought  of  praus  ettppings 
youraoif.  But  lot  us  taO  you  how 
press  clipping  can  bo  mado  a  buaineaa- 
builder  for  you. 

BURRELLE 

145  Lafayette  Sl»  N.  T.  City 

Establlshod  a  Quartar  at  a  Cantnry 


Editor  &  Publisher  for  July  3 ,  1920 


A  Manufacturer’s  Experience  in 

PENNSYLVANIA 


This  man  was  a  “big  business”  man.  He  was 
a  hard  working  man,  and  did  a  lot  of  traveling 
all  over  the  country. 

Much  of  his  traveling  was  done  in  an  automo¬ 
bile.  He  had  the  usual  troubles  with  tires — 
troubles  which  seemingly  could  not  be  over¬ 
come,  but  which  were  very  annoying. 

While  the  expense  of  tires  was  an  item — the 
loss  of  time  was  of  greater  importance  to  this 
man,  and  he  finally  determined  to  try  to  over¬ 
come  this  loss. 

He  was  an  inventive  sort  of  a  man,  and  he  ex¬ 
perimented  with  making  tires  of  his  own.  He 
hit  upon  a  new  and  different  principle,  and  ex¬ 
perimented  with  it  until  he  got  it  on  a  working 
basis. 

This  took  him  three  years.  Then  he  spent 
three  more  years  testing  these  tires  out.  At  first 
they  were  only  “better,”  but  not  enough  better 
to  make  a  whole  lot  of  difference. 

But  three  years’  experience,  driving  over  all 
kinds  of  roads,  under  all  sorts  of  weather  condi¬ 
tions,  and  he  got  these  tires  just  where  they 
should  be.  They  were  enough  better  to  make  all 
the  difference  in  the  world. 

Then  he  began  making  them.  Not  in  a  big 
way,  but  in  a  corner  of  one  of  his  factories,  where 
they  were  produced  in  limited  quantities. 

When  he  got  things  so  that  he  had  a  few  of 
these  tires  to  sell  he  went  to  an  advertising  man 
and  asked  for  a  plan.  The  plan  was  forthcom¬ 
ing,  of  course,  and  it  was  a  wonderful  plan — 
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evolved  from  the  clouds,  as  it  were,  and  requir¬ 
ing  a  great  amount  of  money.  It  didn’t  work, 
though. 

Finally  this  man  took  his  proposition  into 
Pennsylvania  all  by  himself.  You  see  he  trav¬ 
eled  Pennsylvania  a  lot,  and  knew  what  a  tire 
killer  Pennsylvania  is. 

He  also  knew  how  much  money  there  is  in 
Pennsylvania,  and  how  quick  people  in  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  will  jump  at  a  really  good  thing — so  he 
sold  his  tires  throughout  that  state. 

Whenever  he  made  a  deal  with  a  distributor 
he  contracted  some  good  space  in  the  local  daily 
newspapers  in  that  town,  telling  the  people  about 
the  tires,  about  the  dealer  IN  THEIR  OWN 
TOWN  who  handled  these  tires,  and  the  prices. 

These  were  not  “cut  price”  tires.  They  cost 
as  much  as  other  good  tires  cost — at  the  outset 
— but  they  would  WEAR,  and  would  stand  up 
under  the  strain  put  upon  tires  in  Pennsylvania. 

He  is  NOT  advertising  very  much  now,  be¬ 
cause  Pennsylvania  daily  newspapers  have 
created  a  market  that  takes  practically  all  his  out¬ 
put — but  he  is  thinking  of  passing  up  the  busi¬ 
ness  that  has  made  him  rich,  and  turning  his 
factory  into  a  tire  factory  and  going  after  real 
business. 

He  sdys  that  Pennsylvania  daily  newspapers 
did  the  trick  for  HIM,  and  that  he  is  sold  on 
daily  newspapers,  and  on  Pennsylvania. 

Pennsylvania  daily  newspapers  will  do  as 
much  for  any  manufacturer,  provided  his  goods 
and  his  prices  measure  UP. 
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Offers  the  general  advertiser  his  most 
effective  means  for  reaching  a  selected 
group  of  prosperous  New  Yorkers. 


The  Globe  does  not  boast  of  largest  cir¬ 
culation  or  heaviest  volume  of  ad¬ 
vertising^  but  delivers  profitable 
returns  on  money  spent  in 
its  columns. 


The  Globe  exercises  greatest  care  regard¬ 
ing  the  advertising  it  accepts^  and  its 
readers  have  confidence  in 
what  it  prints. 
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Space-Buyers’  Chart  and  Market  Survey  of  the 

STATE  OF  NEW  JERSEY 


Second  Section 


NEW  YORK,  SATURDAY,  JULY  3,  1920 


Pages  1  to  XX 


NEW  JERSEY  A  MIDGET  AMONG  STATES  IS  A  GIANT 
IN  BUYING  POWER  AND  ACHIEVEMENTS 

State  Is  Leader  in  Manufacturing  and  Agriculture  and  at  the  Same  Time  Attracts  from  all  Parts 
of  the  World  the  Seekers  of  Health  and  Joys  of  Life  and  the  Buyers  of 

the  Best  that  the  Market  Can  Offer 


P^ROM  the  standpoint  of  the  space 
T  buyer  New  Jersey  is  unusual  among 
the  states  of  the  Union.  It  is  a 
state  with  two  populations,  both  posses¬ 
sing  tremendous  buying  power.  One 
is  a  permanent  population  that  has  been 
attracted  and  is  held  by  the  state’s  un¬ 
usual  industrial,  financial  and  agricul¬ 
tural  attractions.  The  other  is  a  sum¬ 
mer  population  of  a  class  known  as  the 
well-to-do  which  is  attracted  annually  to 
New  Jersey  by  its  numerous  seashore 
and  mountain  resorts  that  offer  rest  and 
enjoyment  of  the  best  things  in  life. 

Both  classes  come  within  the  classi¬ 
fication  of  desirable  prospective  custom¬ 
ers  to  reach. 

New  Jersey  might  well  be  classed  as 
a  great  metropolis  with  diversified  in¬ 
dustries,  hundreds  of  beautiful  parks  and 
great  gardens  from  which  her  people 
help  to  feed  themselves.  In  considering 
the  marketing  possibilities  of  the  state 
the  two  things  that  first  impress  the 
•pace-buyer  are  the  small  amount  of 
territory  to  be  covered  and  the  great 
population. 

Small  but  Great 

In  territorial  area,  New  Jersey  stands 
forty-fifth  among  states  and  in  popula¬ 
tion  ninth.  In  this  connection  it  is  well 
to  note  here  that  in  density  of  popula¬ 
tion  it  stands  third  and  in  railroad  mile¬ 
age  to  territorial  area  it  is  first. 

New  Jersey  is  about  sixty  miles  wide 
at  the  broadest  point  and  180  miles 
from  the  extreme  northern  to  the  ex¬ 
treme  southern  point.  The  northern 
half  of  the  state  is  mountainous  while 
the  southern  half  is  practically  level. 

The  metropolitan  character  of  the 
New  Jersey  market  is  probably  best 
shown  in  the  diversified  interests  of  her 
people  and  the  manner  in  which  they  are 
knit  together  in  a  trade  way  by  modern 
methods  of  transportation. 

New  Jersey  has  more  than  3,000  indus¬ 
tries  employing  more  than  500,000  per¬ 
sons,  and  it  has  2,133.4  miles  of  steam 
railroads,  or  28.39  miles  per  hundred 
square  miles  of  land  territory;  174.94 
®iles  of  canals,  and  20,445.44  miles  of 
public  roads  of  which  more  than  46  per 
cent  are  improved. 

The  silk  industry  stand  first  in  the 
•tate  with  a  total  of  408  establishments 
that  give  employment  to  40,000  persons. 
Machinery  is  next  with  179  establish- 
tnents,  then  chemicals  with  129  and  jew¬ 
elry  112. 


In  the  value  of  her  annual  product  ot 
manufactured  goods  New  Jersey  stands 
sixth  and  in  the  aggregate  wealth  in  all 
forms  holds  the  same  position. 

The  mineral  resources  of  New  Jersey 
form  the  basis  of  important  industries. 
The  iron  and  zinc  mines  in  the  northern 
counties  yield  annually  one  to  one  and 
one-half  million  tons  of  ore.  The  ex¬ 
tensive  clay  deposits  of  Middlesex  and 
other  counties  are  the  foundation  of  an 
industry  whose  manufactured  products 
are  known  in  all  parts  of  the  world  and 
are  valued  at  upwards  of  $21,000,000. 
Extensive  deposits  of  glass  sand  in 
southern  New  Jersey  are  utilized  in  the 
large  glass  factories  of  Millville,  Glass- 
boro,  Williamstown  and  adjoining  places. 
Numerous  trap  rock  quarries  in  the  cen¬ 
tral  portions  of  the  State  afford  an 
abundance  of  stone  for  highway  con¬ 
struction,  concrete  and  railway  ballast. 
Belts  of  cement  rock  and  pure  lime¬ 
stone  furnish  the  raw  materials  used  in 
the  annual  manufacture  of  millions  of 
barrels  of  Portland  cement.  The  use 
of  concrete  in  place  of  dressed  stone  has 
closed  many  of  the  sand  stone  and  gran¬ 


ite  quarries  which  formerly  furnished 
desirable  grades  of  building  stone,  but 
the  resources  remain,  awaiting  the  day 
when  a  changing  style  of  construction 
will  permit  their  utilization.  In  the  green 
sand  marl  deposits  of  South  Jersey  there 
are  vast  stores  of  potash  sufficient  to 
supply  the  farmers  of  a  continent,  and 
only  awaiting  the  perfection  of  a  cheap 
chemical  treatment  to  render  it  avail¬ 
able  for  agricultural  purposes. 

Besides  the  industries  resulting  from 
her  natural  resources.  New  Jersey  has 
a  greater  diverseness  of  industry  than 
any  other  State.  The  State  is  first  in 
.  the  manufacture  of  silk  goods.  More 
than  on-half  of  the  total  product  of  silks 
in  .America  come  from  the  hundreds  of 
mills  and  dye  houses.  One  dye  works 
represents  an  investment  of  $20,000,000 
and  employs  approximately  4,000  men. 
It  also  ranks  first  in  smelting  and  refin¬ 
ing  copper,  refining  oil  and  manufactur¬ 
ing  linoleum  and  sewing  machines.  It 
ranks  second  in  the  manufacture  of 
chemicals,  rubber  products,  pottery,  terra 
cotta,  brick  and  other  clay  products, 
and  third  and  fourth,  respectively,  in  the 


Within  a  radius  of  SO  miles  of  the  State  House  of  New  Jersey  at  Trenton  more  than 
10,000,000  people  live.  This  is  the  center  of  government  of  one  of  the  smallest  states  in 
the  Union  measured  in  square  miles  and  one  of  the  largest  states  in  the  Union  measured 
in  buying  power. 


production  of  electrical  machinery  and 
supplies,  and  toilet  articles. 

The  industrial  advantages  in  the  met¬ 
ropolitan  district  surrounding  New  York, 
Jersey  City  and  Newark  are  obvious, 
while  scores  of  smaller  towns  through¬ 
out  the  State  offer  the  necessary  facili¬ 
ties  for  the  establishment  of  factories 
and  industrial  plants.  The  labor  supply 
problem  and  the  low  price  of  land  make 
the  natural  advantages  in  the  unde¬ 
veloped  portions  of  the  State  most  ap¬ 
pealing.  More  and  more  are  new  in¬ 
dustries  recognizing  these  facts.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  last  five  years  shipbuilding  com¬ 
panies  and  manufacturers  of  munitions 
and  essential  materials  have  erected  ex¬ 
tensive  plants  in  the  outlying  districts. 
Fbr  example,  the  dye  industry  in  South 
Jersey  ’has  established  a  new  village, 
which  has  accommodations  for  nearly 
2,000  families  with  community  houses, 
clubs,  libraries,  theatres  and  other  social 
and  recreational  facilities. 

Ideal  Home  Condition* 

Good  schools,  excellent  water,  church¬ 
es  of  all  denominations,  and  in  fact  ev¬ 
erything  that  goes  to  make  up  happy 
Rome  life  are  found  in  all  parts  of  t)je 
State.  Telephone  and  daily  mail  reach 
every  section  and  transportation  is 
readily  furnished  by  means  of  an  ex¬ 
tensive  system  of  railways,  trolleys  and 
roads. 

New  Jersey  has  long  been  known  for 
its  truck  farms ;  its  advantages  for  dairy¬ 
ing,  fruit  raising,  poultry  and  general 
farming  are  less  well  recognized.  Oc¬ 
cupying  the  most  advantageous  position 
in  the  Union,  between  the  two  great 
centers  of  New  York  and  Philadelphia, 
and  with  more  than  ten  million  people 
living  within  sixty  miles  of  the  State 
House,  New  Jersey  offers  a  wonderful 
field  to  agriculturists.  Its  unexcelled 
markets,  moderate  climate  and  the  ready 
adaptability  of  its  soils  to  a  wide  range 
of  crops,  give  opportunities  for  farming 
such  as  no  other  State  can  offer. 

Like  others  of  the  older  states.  New 
Jersey  has  passed  through  a  varied  agri¬ 
cultural  history.  Years  ago  it  was 
noted  for  its  general  crops,  its  beef 
cattle,  its  horses,  its  sheep  and  its’ swine. 
Changing  industrial  and  social  condi¬ 
tions,  and  particularly  the  development 
of  the  middle  and  farther  west,  for  a 
time  reacted  unfavorably  on  the  agricul¬ 
tural  industry  of  the  State.  Between 
{Continued  on  page  IV) 
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Dominate  Newark 


AND 


Northern  New  Jersey 


at  One  Cost  Through  the  Medium  of 
NEW  JERSEY^S  LEADING  NEWSPAPER 


Largest  Circulation  in  New  Jersey 


The  favorite  HOME  NEWS¬ 
PAPER  of  75%  of  the  people  of 
Newark, 

DAILY  DELIVERED  into 
over  200  home  communities  of 
Northern  New  Jersey,  including 
the  desirable  residential  com¬ 
munities  along  the  Lackawanna. 

NO  CONTESTS  or  artificial 
means  whatsoever  are  employed 
in  stimulating  the  circulation  of 
The  Newark  Evening  News.  Our 
circulation  moves  along  on  merit 
alone,  and,  consequently,  is  of 
the  SUBSTANTIAL  growth 
kind. 

A  New  Jersey  newspaper, 
which,  in  addition  to  supremacy 
in  its  own  field,  LEADS  ALL 
NEW  YORK  CITY  NEWS¬ 
PAPERS  in  volume  of  ad¬ 
vertising  p  u  b  1  i  s.h  e  d  in  week-day  editions. 


Populous  territory  served  by  The  Newark  Evening  News,  embracing  an  important  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  Metropolitan  District 


than  any  other  two  Newark  newspapers 
COMBINED. 


Its  value  as  an  advertising  medium  is  proven 
by  the  fact  that  many  national  advertisers  and 
a  large  and  increasing  percentage  of  New  York’s 
retail  establishments  USE  THE  NEWARK 
EVENING  NEWS  EXCLUSIVELY  to  culti¬ 
vate  a  field  which  is  covered  by  no  other  news¬ 
paper. 

Recognized  as  the  leading  automobile  medium 
of  New  Jersey,  The  Newark  Evening  News  car¬ 
ried  during  1919  more  automobile  advertising 


Due  to  censorship  exercised,  advertising  total¬ 
ing  many  thousands  of  dollars  is  excluded 
annually. 

Hundreds  of  unsolicited  letters  on  file  testify 
to  the  productiveness  of  The  Newark  Evening 
News  as  an  advertising  medium. 

The  Newark  Evening  News  maintains  a  trade 
promotion  department  for  the  benefit  of  national 
advertisers  desiring  statistics  or  dealer  support 
in  the  Newark  territory. 


O’MARA  &  ORMSBEE,  INC. 

General  Advertising  Representatives 
320  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 
1308  People’s  Gas  Building,  Chicago 


EUGENE  W.  FARRELL 

Business  and  Advertising  Manager 
Home  Office,  215-217  Market  Street 
Newark,  New  Jersey 


FRANK  C.  TAYLOR 

New  York  Representative 
320  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 
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SPACE  BUYERS  CHART 


Survey  in  Two  Parts . PART  1 


NEWARK,  N.  J. 


Population 

1910  Centui  .  847,469 

1920  Centut  .  415,609 

Cham^r  of  Commerce  (City  and  Suburban) . 1,000.000 

Katire  Whitoi  . 76%  Induitrial  Workeri  . .  40% 

Negroei  .  4%  EnclUh  Beadingr  •  •  •  •  90% 

Foreign  Born  .  20%  Familiei  . 88,122 


Suburban  Residenta 

In  the  immediate  suburban  territory  are  of  “Besidi 

many  of  the  largest  and  most  prosperous  towns  are  locate< 

of  New  Jersey.  These  are  divided  into  two  vate  estat 

classes — manufacturing  and  residential.  In  one  of  the 

several  instances  the  residential  localities  are  east.  H 

populated  to  a  large  extent  by  people  who  are  Butherfon 

employed  in  New  York.  Nevertheless  the  5,545;  Ve 

greater  proportion  and,  in  many  instances,  the  Glen  Bidg 

entire  family  trading  is  done  in  the  city  of  (Here  are 

Newark.  Under  the  classiOcation  of  mannfao-  tionally  fli 

turing  localities  are  Paterson,  135,866;  Passaic,  In  this 
63.824;  Irvington,  £5,466;  North  Arlington,  farms  or  i 

1,767;  Arlington  and  Kearney,  26,724;  Harri-  are  a  lim 

son.  15,721;  West  Orange,  15,578;  Orange.  farms,  th< 

38,289;  Bloomfield.  22,011;  Belleville,  15,696;  about  equi 

and  Elizabeth,  95,682.  Under  the  classification  Newark  ai 


City  Clagged  aa 

Industrial  and  Besidential 


of  “Besidential”  are  Montclair,  28,810.  Here 
are  located  many  of  the  largest  and  finest  pri¬ 
vate  estates  in  New  Jersey.  It  is  considered 
one  of  the  richest  localities  of  its  size  in  the* 
east.  Hackensack,  17,667;  Hillside,  5,500; 
Butherford,  8,847;  Nutley,  9,421;  Caldwell, 
5,545;  Verona,  2,648;  South  Orange,  5,847; 
Glen  Bidge,  4,146;  and  East  Orange,  50,587. 
(Here  are  located  a  large  number  of  excep¬ 
tionally  fine  apartment  houses.) 

In  this  area  there  are  practically  no  large 
farms  or  dairies.  To  the  north  and  west  there 
are  a  limited  number  of  medium  sized  truck 
farms,  the  distribution  of  their  products  being 
about  equally  divided  between  the  markets  of 
Newark  and  New  York  City. 


Principal  Induatrieg 

VALUE  OF  FINISHED  PBODUCTS  BY  LEADING  INDUSTBIES. 

Smelting  and  refining  of  metals _ $35,000,000  Structural  iron  work  . 

Leather,  tanned,  curried  and  fin-  Fertilizers  . 

ished  .  18,858,000  Advertising  novelties  . 

Foundry  and  machine  shop  products  15,482,000  Clothing,  men’s  . . 

Jewelry  .  18.158,000  Auto  accessories  . 

Faints,  oils  and  varnishes .  6,788,000  Cutlery  and  edged  tools  . 

Electrical  machinery  and  apparatus  5,617,000  Lumber  and  timber  products . 

Chemicals  . ' .  4,805,000  Buttons  . 

Printing  establishments  .  4,519,000  Leather  goods  and  novelties  . 

Celluloid  and  celluloid  products....  4,500,000  Confectionery  . 

Hats,  fur  felt  .  4,438,000  Signs,  etc . 

Copper,  tin  and  brass  products .  4,165,658  Slaughtering,  wholesale,  not  includ- 

Clothing,  women's  .  8,849,000  ing  meat  packing  . 

Stamped  ware  .  8,241,142  Thread  . 

Silversmithing  and  silverware  ....  8,946,169  Clocks,  watches  and  cases . 

Boots  and  shoes  .  2,901,000  Brass  and  bronze  products . 

Tobacco  manufacture  .  2,771,000  Marble  and  stone  work . 


8,506,733 

2,600.000 

8,500.000 

2,473,483 

2,250,000 

2,081.000 

1,916,000 

1,907,000 

1,666.000 

1,685,000 

1,688,532 

1,684.867 

1,500.000 

1,179,000 

1,000,000 

1,000,000 


Location 

On  Passaic  Biver  about  three  miles  above  Newark  Bay; 
eight  miles  west  of  New  York  City  and  is  served  by  the 
Pennsylvania;  Delaware,  Lackawanna  A  Western;  Erie; 
Lehigh  Valley  and  New  Jersey  Central  Bailroads,  Hudson 
and  Manhattan  Bailroad  (Hudson  Tube)  have  direct  con¬ 
nection  with  downtown  New  York  and  with  uptown  New 
York  via  Grove  Street  station. 

By  water  fifteen  miles  from  New  York  City  via  Passaic 
Biver,  Newark  Bay.  Kill  von  Kull  and  New  York  Bay, 
Newark  Bay  Channel,  now  850  feet  wide  and  20  feet  deep 
at  low  water,  with  11  miles  of  water  front  available  for 
light  draft  ships.  Transatlantic  commerce  was  started 
during  June,  1920. 

Trolley  connections  to  Elizabeth,  East  Orange,  Orange. 
West  Orange,  South  Orange,  Bloomfield,  Montclair,  Belle¬ 
ville,  Harrison,  Jersey  City,  Irvington,  Trenton,  Paterson, 
Passaic,  Nutley,  Hackensack,  Hoboken,  Bayonne,  Plainfield, 
Bound  Brook,  Westfield.  New  Brunswick,  Perth  Amboy, 
South  Amboy,  Bahway,  Metuchen,  Kearney,  Butherford. 


Banks 

Savings  .  5  Besources  . $71,186,762 

Trust  Companies .  11  Besources  .  74,211,484 

National  .  8  Besources  . 119,688,886 

Net  deposits  in  Savings  Banks  for  the  first  four  months 
of  1920,  $8,690,199. 

Schools 

Public  Grade  .  68  No.  of  Pupils . 67,566 

High  .  5  No,  of  Pupils .  5,444 

Parochial  .  26  No.  of  Pupils . 18.500 

Several  large  private  schools  and  six  business  colleges. 


Theatres 

Legitimate  .  2 

Burlesque  .  2 

Vaudeville  .  3 

Motion  Picture  ...  8 

(Downtown  houses) 
Motion  Picture  ...  80 
(Neighborhood  houses) 
One  vaudeville  and 
four  motion  picture 
houses  in  course  of 
construction. 

Average  seating  ca¬ 
pacity  600,  downtown 
moving  picture  houses 
average  1,200,  largest 
house  in  city  seats 
2,800. 

Churches 

Boman  Catholic. . .  32 

Presbyterian  . 35 

Methodist  .  18 

Baptist  . 26 

Episcopal  .  17 

Lutheran  .  10 

Beformed  Dutch  . .  8 

Congregational  ....  3 

Jewish  .  11 

and  many  mission 
chapels  and  churches 
of  other  denomina¬ 
tions. 


Other  Industries 

Acetylene  gas  apparatus,  acetylene  gas,  acids,  adding  and  calculating  machines,  adamant, 
air  compressors,  air  craft,  alloys,  aluminum,  almagnatypes.  ammonia  helmets,  ammonia,  aniline, 
architect  supplies,  art  embroideries,  artificial  flowers,  artifleial  leather,  artificial  limbs,  artificial 
stone,  asbestos,  ash  conveyors,  aasayers,  automatic  machines,  automatic  safety  gates,  automobile 


Other  Industries  (continued) 

bodies,  automobiles,  trucks,  awnings,  badges,  bank  note  machinery,  barrels 
beds  and  beddings,  belt  dressing,  belt  machinery,  belting,  carbonated  beverages! 
boilers,  boxes,  brassiers,  brick,  bridges,  cans,  candles,  carp,  carburetors,  tools, 
carpets,  chamois,  chemical  machinery,  chewing  gum,  chocolate  and  cocoa,  church 
goods,  cigars,  class  pins,  coal  shutes,  coal  briquettes,  cocoanut  oils,  coffins  and 
caskets,  combs,  cork,  oonveyors,  cornices,  corsets,  paper  cups,  cut  glass,  delicatessen 
supplies,  dental  supplies,  derricks,  dies,  drains,  drop  forgings,  drilling  machines, 
elevators,  embossing,  hooks  and  eyes,  extracts,  flags,  furnaces,  furniture,  glue,  gloves, 
hardware,  ink,  instrument  oases,  wire,  jewelers'  tools,  knit  goods,  underwear,  lead 
batteries,  lead  cables,  linoleum,  locks,  machinery,  mallets,  metal  goods,  nut  marga¬ 
rine.  optical  goods,  organs,  ovens,  phonographs,  pianos,  piston  rings,  platinum  goods, 
presses,  pumps,  radiators,  bearings,  roofing,  rubber  cloth,  rubber  goods,  rugs,  saws, 
scales,  screens,  sealing  wax,  steel  ships,  small  boats,  shirts,  shoddy,  shoe  laces,  show 
cases,  sieves,  silk  ribbons,  skates,  smoke  stacks,  military  and  society  trimmings, 
lolder,  speedometers,  springs,  steam  engines,  steel  barrels,  steel  tubing,  stoves,  thread, 
tape.  toys,  trunks,  typewriters,  vending  machines. 


I^Q'pg.  Facts  and  figures  were  secured  from  Mr.  E.  W.  Wollmuth,  Secretary  the  Newark  Board  of  Trade;  W,  S.  Moler;  latest  bank  statements,  school  super¬ 
intendent;  1920  City  Directory;  official  reports  of  the  Bureau  of  Industrial  Statistics;  A,  B.  C.  statements;  merchants,  and  other  reliable  sources. 


General  farming  and  live  stock  farm¬ 
ing  as  practiced  in  the  second  and  third 
quarters  of  the  nineteenth  century  no 
longer  permitted  the  farmers  of  New 
Jersey  to  compete  with  those  in  the 
middle  west.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
increasing  number  of  discriminating 
buyers  in  the  large  cities  of  New  Jersey 
and  adjoining  states  encouraged  speciali¬ 
zation  in  the  production  of  high-grade 
milk,  of  poultry  products,  of  vegetables, 
fruits  and  berries.  New  Jersey  was 
among  the  first  to  engage  in  the  produc¬ 


tion  of  certified  milk.  It  soon  became 
prominent  for  its  commercial  poultry 
plants.  It  developed  a  remarkably  pro¬ 
gressive  type  of  potato  growing  in  Mon¬ 
mouth,  Middlesex  and  Burlington  Coun¬ 
ties.  It  has  shown  how  cranberries  may 
be  grown  to  advantage.  For  many 
years  sweet  potatoes  and  peaches  pro¬ 
duced  in  New  Jersey  have  borne  a  well 
deserved  reputation  for  quality.  Apple 
growing  is  just  beginning  to  strike  its 
stride  and  pr/omises  to  become  one  of 
the  leading  industries. 


Jersey  is  famed  alike  for  its  12S-inile  play¬ 
ground  along  the  Atlantic  Ocean  and  a  hun¬ 
dred  mountain  retreats  where  strength  is 
found  hy  the  physically  tired,  wild  game 
by  the  sportsman  and  natural  beauty  by 
the  artist  and  the  lover  of  the  big  outdoors. 

NEW  JERSEY 

(Continued  from  page  I) 

1870  and  1900  much  of  the  land  formerly 
under  cultivation  became  idle.  Land 
values  decreased  and  there  was  much 
migration  to  the  cities  or  to  other  agri¬ 
cultural  territories. 

Gradually,  however,  the  farmers  of 
New  Jersey  began  to  adjust  themselves 
to  the  changing  conditions.  They  recog¬ 
nized  their  peculiar  advantages  as  to 
m-rkets,  soil  and  climate.  The  remark- 
a  le  expansion  of  the  nearby  cities  en¬ 
couraged  specialization  in  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  high-grade  commodities. 


DAILY  NEWSPAPERS  OF  NEW  JERSEY 

Asbury  Park . Press  .•••,• . 

Atlantic  City . Gazette  Review  . 

I'liton  . (K) 

Bayonne  . Review  . tK) 

Times  . (r.) 

. &r  V.V.V.V.V.V.V.V.V.V.V.-.V.V.V(^| 
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The  State  produces  annually  over  $25, 
000,000  worth  of  farm  products;  $17,- 
000,000  worth  of  corn ;  $14,000,000 

worth  of  hay,  and  $19,000,000  worth  of 
potatoes. 

New  Jersey  is  so  pre-eminently  a 
manufacturing  state  that  the  importance 
of  its  mineral  resources  is  largely  over¬ 
looked.  This  is  due  perhaps  to  the  fact 
that  in  the  popular  mind  the  term  min¬ 
eral  resources  rs  synonymous  with  large 
stores  of  coal,  oil,  natural  gas,  or  with 
the  precious  metals,  gold,  silver,  plati¬ 
num,  while  the  common  and  widely  dis¬ 
tributed  mineral  substances  like  clay, 
sand,  gravel,  stone,  are  largely  over¬ 
looked. 

New  Jersey  is  forty-sixth  among  the 
states  of  the  Union  in  point  of  size,  but 
is  fifteenth  in  value  of  its  mineral  prod¬ 
ucts,  as  this  value  is  computed  for  the 
Nation  by  the  United  States  CJeological 
Survey  and  is  third  in  value  per  square 
mile.  When  it  is  remembered  that  New 
Jersey  contains  none  of  the  mineral 
fuels, — coal,  oil,  or  gas,  none  of  the  pre¬ 
cious  metals, — platinum,  gold,  or  silver, 
and  produces  no  copper,  lead,  nickel,  or 
tin,  the  importance  of  its  more  humble 
mineral  resources  is  emphasized. 

How  many  people  of  this  state  realize 
that  it  ranks  second  in  the  production 
of  zinc  and  that  the  output  of  the  two 
zinc  mines  of  New  Jersey  exceeded  in 
value  that  of  any  other  state  except 
Oklahoma.  Not  only  so,  but  that  the  ore 
body  in  these  mines  is  the  most  unique 
in  composition,  the  largest  and  probably 
the  richest  of  any  known  zinc  ore  body 
in  the  world.  Located  at  Franklin  and 
Ogdensburg  in  Sussex  County,  these  ore 
bodies  are  famous  not  only  for  their 
zinc  content  but  for  the  large  numbei 
of  associated  minerals,  of  which  about 
100  species  have  been  described.  Metal¬ 
lic  zinc,  zinc  oxide  and  spiegeleisen  are 
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Wholesale  Houses 


Retail  Section 


Grocers  .  24 

Meats  .  29 

Confectionery  . 27 

Bakers  .  9 

Brurs  .  3 

Stationers  .  4 


The  number  of  wholesale  houses  in¬ 
dicates  very  clearly  the  fact  that 
Newark  has  a  decided  individuality 
as  a  wholesale  center. 

These  wholesalers  supply  not  only 
the  Newark  area  but  maintain  ship¬ 
ping  service  throughout  the  greater 
part  of  middle  and  northern  New 
Jersey. 

Advertisers  are  thereby  assured 
exceptional  distribution  facilities.  In 
fact,  this  area  does  not  have  to  de¬ 
pend  in  any  way  upon  wholesalers 
and  jobbers  of  New  York  City.  Many 
of  the  wholesale  houses  of  New  York 
maintain  branches  in  Newark  to  as¬ 
sure  adequate  distribution  to  the 
rapidly  increasing  number  of  retail 
stores. 


The  corner  of  Broad  and  Market  Streets  is  recognized  as  one  of  the 
busiest  places  in  the  United  States.  The  main  shopping  center  extends 
east  on  Market  Street  about  Vi  of  a  mile  to  the  Pennsylvania  Station 
and  west  about  the  same  distance  to  the  court  house.  South  on 
Broad  Street  about  Vi  ^^ud  north  on  the  same  street  approximately 
%  of  a  mile. 

West  of  the  court  house  on  Springfield  Avenue  for  one  mile  there  is 
a  prosperous  retail  section  known  as  the  “Bill  District,’’  in  the  heart 
of  a  thickly  populated  Jewish  and  German  neighborhood. 

On  Orange  Street  in  Roseville  Section  there  is  a  prosperous  neighbor¬ 
hood  shopping  district  about  V4  mile  in  length. 

In  a  Polish  neighborhood  about  V4  of  o  mile  east  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Station  there  is  a  prosperous  retail  section. 

The  Clinton  Hill  section  has  a  strictly  neighborhood  retail  district 
about  14  of  a  mile  long  on  Clinton  Avenue  and  Clinton  Square, 

The'  Halsey  Street  section  for  several  blocks  south  of  Market  Street 
is  devoted  for  the  most  part  to  the  automobile  trade. 

On  Bloomfield  Avenue  and  Belleville  Avenue  in  a  mixed  neighborhood 
there  is  a  retail  section  of  small  shops  for  a  distance  of  nearly  one 
mile. 

Residential  Features 

For  the  most  part  Newark  is  made  up  of  one  and  two-family  houses. 
Considering  the  size  of  the  city  there  is  an  extremely  small  percentage 
of  tenement  and  apartment  houses. 

The  better  class  of  one  and  two-family  bouses  are  located  in  Clinton 
Hill,  Forest  Hill  and  Roseville  sections. 

There  are  no  strictly  tenement  districts  or  mill  settlements  around 
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any  of  the  large  factories.  The  employees  in  these  plants  for  the  most 
part  are  well  paid  and  can  afford  to  live  in  the  better  grade  of  one 
and  two-family  houses. 

In  the  suburban  sections  there  are  many  beautiful  homes  and  an  in¬ 
creasing  number  of  large  estates. 

In  East  Orange  the  high  class  apartment  house  development  has  been 
exceptionally  rapid. 

Such  diversified  housing  conditions  assure  the  successful  marketing 
of  practically  everything  that  can  possibly  be  advertised  in  newspaper 
space.  The  “home  characteristics*’  of  the  people  should  be  recognized 
and  carefully  considered  by  national  advertisers  because  of  the  espe¬ 
cially  strong  appeal  of  the  local  newspapers  under  such  conditions. 

Trading  Area 

The  trading  area  of  Newark  extends  to  the  north  to  Garfield,  Pas- 
aaic  and  Little  Falls,  To  the  east  the  area  can  extend  no  further 
than  Jersey  City,  from  which  place  a  limited  amount  of  retail  trade 
is  drawn.  To  the  south  the  area  extends  to  Perth  Amboy,  although 
the  Elizabeth  merchants  naturally  secure  part  of  the  retail  trade  from 
points  around  this  latter  city.  New  Brunswick  and  intermediate  points. 

To  the  southwest  the  area  extends  to  Bound  Brook,  from  which  point 
the  Newark  trading  area  boundary  extends  north  to  Morristown  and 
thence  northeast  to  Little  Falls. 

A  few  of  the  larger  department  stores  will  attract  trade  from  points 
a  few  miles  south  and  west  of  this  area. 

The  larger  stores  also  maintain  during  the  summer,  delivery  systems 
as  far  south  along  the  coast  as  Point  Pleasant.  This  is  to  accommo¬ 
date  the  Newark  people  who  maintain  summer  residences  at  the  many 
attractive  shore  resorts. 


Special  Imformation 

Newark  ranks  11th  in  the  aggregate  value  of  products  annually, 

Newark  has  2S2  distinct  lines  of  industry,  fifty  lines  turning  out  values  from  one 
to  thirty  million  dollars  annually, 

Newark  as  a  manufacturing  center  ranks  ahead  of  thirty  states  in  the  aggregate 
value  of  its  manufactured  products. 

Newark  leads  the  world  in  the  manufacture  of  umbrella  frames. 

Newark  leads  in  the  manufacture  of  badges  and  advertising  novelties, 

Newark  is  the  largest  fine  jewelry  manufacturing  center  in  the  United  States, 

Newark  is  a  great  center  for  the  manufacture  of  chemicals,  varnishes,  lacquers  and 
paints. 

Here  are  located  such  plants  of  nationally  known  concerns  as  the  Edison  Electrical 
Company,  General  Phonograph  Co.,  Westinghouse  Electric  Co.,  General  Electric  Co., 
Driver-Harris  Wire  Co.,  Butterworth-Judson  Dyeing  and  Chemical  Co.,  Submarine  Boat 
Corporation,  Federal  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Sherwin-Williams  Faint  Co.,  Charms  Co.  (con¬ 
fectioners),  Waitt  &  Bond  Cigar  Co,,  Whitehead  &  Hoag  Co.,  Crucible  Steel  Corp,, 
Ford  Motor  Company  Assembling  Plant,  Rubberset  Co.,  Cluett-Peabody  Collar  Co., 
Day-Elder  Motor  Truck  Co.,  Mennen’s  (toilet  suplies).  Banister  Shoe  Co.,  Johnston 
Sc  Murphy  Co.  (shoes).  General  Leather  Co.,  Stengel  &  Rothschild  (patent  leather), 
W-B  Corsets.  Duratex.  Naim  Linoleum  Co.,  Hyatt  Roller  Bearing  Co.,  and  E.  I, 
Dupont  de  Nemours  Sc  Co, 

Street  Pavement  and  Park  Area 

Miles  of  streets  unpaved,  G.  C,  and  flagged  .  58.50 

Miles  of  streets  paved  in  1918  .  271.04 

Area  of  parkways  in  acres  .  8  >4 

Miles  of  roads  in  Essex  County  parks .  34 

Area  of  28  city  parks  in  acres  .  21.77 

Area  of  6  county  parks  within  city,  in  acres  .  €81.55 


Retail  Outlets  for  Nationally  Advertised  Products 


Automobile  (Passenger) 

.  78 

Dry  Goods  . 

. 353 

Meat  Markets  . 

...610 

Automobile  (Truck)  . . 

.  53 

Department  Stores  . . . 

.  9 

Men’s  Furnishings  . . . 

....  81 

Automobile  (Tires)  _ 

.  24 

Electrical  Supplies  . 

. 49 

Merchant  Tailors  . . . . 

....  83 

.222 

. 61 

Bakers  . 

,.277 

Furniture  . 

Opticians  . 

....  69 

Cigar  Stores  . 

.135 

Furriers  . . 

. 44 

Photographers  . 

....  51 

.  80 

. 110 

Clothiers  . . 

.  89 

Grocers  . 

...1.458 

Plumbers  . 

. . . .269 

Confectioners  . 

.587 

Hardware  . 

Restaurants  . 

...297 

Delicatessen  . 

.148 

Hats  and  Caps  . 

. 29 

Shoe  Dealers  . 

....  173 

Dressmakers  . . 

.516 

Jewelers  . 

. 147 

Sporting  Goods  . 

....  15 

Druggists  . 

.194 

Ladies'  Tailors  . 

. 78 

Stationers . 

....  49 

Morning  Newspapers 

The  Newark  Ledger. 

Evening  Newspapers 

Newark  Evening  News. 

Newark  Star-Eagle. 

Weeklies 

Sunday  Newspapers  | 

Roseville  Citizen. 

The  Sunday  Call. 

11  Resneglio  (Italian). 

The  Newark  Sunday  Ledger. 

Kronika  (Polish), 

L'Ora  (Italian). 

PATERSON  FACTS 

One  of  the  most  flourishing 
and  famous  manufacturing  cen¬ 
ters  in  the  entire  country  is 
Paterson,  a  progressive,  mod¬ 
ern  city  with  all  utilities  and 
conveniences  in  their  best  form. 

The  production  here  of  ap¬ 
proximately  one-third  of  the 
nation’s  manufacture  of  silk  has 
given  it  the  name  of  “Lyons  of 
America.” 

Upwards  of  400  silk  mills  and 
dye  houses  employ  more  than 
30,000  operatives. 

Abundant  water  power  is 
among  its  many  natural  advan¬ 
tages. 

There  are  many  large  foun¬ 
dries,  machine  shops,  steel 
mills,  locomotive  works,  shirt 
manufacturing  concerns  and 
many  other  plants  representa¬ 
tive  of  almost  every  line  of  pro¬ 
duction  and  employing  many 
thousands  of  skilled  working¬ 
men  and  women. 


the  chief  products  derived  from  this  ore. 
The  annual  output  is  between  600,000 
and  700,000  tons,  and  about  9]/2  millions 
tons  of  ore  have  been  taken  from  these 
mines  since  1880. 

There  is  every  indication  that  New 
Jersey’s  iron  mining  is  on  the  eve  of  a 
marked  revival.  The  industry  at  pres¬ 
ent  is  localized  in  the  Oxford  Furnace, 
Dover,  Wharton,  and  Ringwood  dis¬ 
tricts.  About  400,000  tons  have  been 
mined  annually  in  recent  years,  but  there 
have  been  great  fluctuations  both  in  ton¬ 
nage  and  values.  Upwards  of  22  mil¬ 
lion  tons  have  been  mined  sin  :e  1870. 

While  the  zinc  and  iron-mining  indus¬ 
tries  are  of  no  small  importance,  the 


clay  and  clay-working  industry  is  chief 
in  rank.  The  district  around  Wood- 
bridge,  Perth  Amboy,  South  Amboy, 
and  Sayreville  is  the  clay-mining  center 
of  the  ftate,  and  Trenton  is  one  of  the 
pottery  centers  of  the  world,  where  is 
chiefly  dug  the  high-grade  ware,  fire  and 
terra-cotta  clays,  as  well  as  many  cheap¬ 
er  varieties.  There,  too,  are  located 
great  factories  for  the  manufacture  of 
fire-brick,  ornamental  terra-cotta,  fancy 
brick,  fire-proofing,  hollow  ware,  and 
building  brick. 

The  annual  value  of  the  stone  indus¬ 
try  is  about  $2,250,000.  The  above  does 
not  include  the  value  of  the  very  large 
amount  of  cement  rock  and  of  lime¬ 
stone  used  in  the  manufacture  of  Port¬ 
land  cement  or  of  lime,  which  is  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  value  of  the  finished  prod¬ 
uct.  For  many  years  New  Jersey  was 
the  second  state  in  the  production  of 
Portland  cement  but  in  recent  years  its 
relative  rank  is  much  lower  not  because 
of  any  great  diminution  in  the  product, 
but  because  of  the  great  growth  of  the 
industry  in  other  states. 

Newark  ranks  among  the  greatest 
manufacturing  cities  of  the  United 
States . 

The  Passaic  River,  flowing  into  New¬ 
ark  Bay,  furnishes  the  city  with  a  direct 
waterway  to  the  ocean.  There  is  a 
water  frontage  of  ten  miles  and  the  city, 
contains  a  total  area  of  thirty  square 
miles. 

Broad  and  Market  streets  are  the 
principal  thoroughfares  of  the  city. 
Broad  street  is  intersected  by  three 
large  city  parks,  Washington,  Lincoln 
and  Military,  all  of  which  were  laid  out 
by  the  founders.  Two  others,  large  city 
parks  are  located  in  residential  sections. 
The  County  Park  System  consisting  of 
750  acres  contain  every  phase  of  park 
development  from  the  virgin  hills  in 


the  south  mountain  reservation  filled 
with  deer  and  wild  flowers  to  the  high¬ 
ly  developed  Italian  Gardens  of  Branch 
Brook  and  play  grounds  of  Weequahic. 

There  are  more  than  270  miles  of 
paved  streets  and  more  than  three  hun¬ 
dred  miles  of  sewers,  the  sewer  system 
representing  a  cost  of  approximately 
$6,000,000.  The  city  owns  a  watershed 
capable  of  supplying  more  than  60,000- 
000  gallons  daily  delivered  by  gravity, 
and  a  reservoir  system  having  a  storage 
of  9,825,700,000  gallons  is  at  the  present 
time  being  enlarged.  A  high  pressure 
service  is  also  maintained  for  fire  pro- 
(Continued  on  page  XI) 


PASSAIC  FACTS 

To  Passaic  the  new  jump  in 
population  is  no  novel  experi¬ 
ence;  it  had  averaged  100  per 
cent  increase  for  four  decades. 

Six  banks  and  six  buildings 
and  loan  associations  attest 
that  the  business  grows  at  as 
swift  a  pace  as  the  population. 

Manufacture  of  woolen  and 
cotton  goods,  handkerchiefs, 
rubber  belting  and  silk  affords 
to  the  people  of  Passaic  steady 
employment  at  high  wages. 

Only  13  miles  from  New 
York,  it  is  an  ideal  home  town. 


T 


New  Jersey  is  one  of  the  ieadiny  manufacturing  states  in  the  Union,  but  her  people 
are  also  among  the  largest  producers  of  good  things  to  eat.  Their  potato  crop  alone  sold 
for  more  than  $19,0M,00(  lut  year. 
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BAYONNE,  N.  J. 
Population 

Classed  As 

1910  Census  . 

65,600  Industrial 

Estimate,  City . 

85,000 

Estimate,  City  and  Suburban. 

90,000 

Native  Whites  . 

.70% 

English  Beading  . 85% 

Foreign  Bom  . 

.86% 

Industrial  Workers 

Negroes  . 

..5% 

Home  Owners  . 5,815 

Bs  nbi 

..  8 

Schools  . 

..  16 

Pupils  .  10.800 

..  6 

. . .  81 

_ 1 
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Location 

On  Lehicli  Valley  and  Central  B,  B,  of  Bew  Jertey,  7 
miles  soutli  of  Kew  York. 

Principal  Industries 

Silks,  naval  ordnance,  steam  boilers,  soaps,  lotions,  bolts, 
nuts,  screws,  metal  castings,  shirts,  children’s  dresses, 
waterproof  cloth,  men’s  clothing;,  refrigrerating;  machinery, 
electric  cable,  embroidery,  oil  refining,  petroleum  prodncU. 

Special  Information 

Bayonne  is  the  largest  oil-refining  center  in  the  world. 


Retail  Outlets  for  Nationally  Advertised  Goods 

Bakers  .  19  Ihy  Ooods  . 45  Hardware  .  20  Opticians  .  5 


BAYONNE.  N.  J. 
^  BRIDGETON.  N.  J. 

^  BURLINGTON.  N.  J. 

iy  WOODBURY,  N.  J. 

HOBOKEN,  N.  J. 

Suburban 

Bayonne  has  no  suburban  district  or  adjacent  farming 
section  owing  to  its  location  on  a  peninsula. 


Auto.  (Passenger)  Bakers  .  19  Ihy  Ooods  . 45  Hardware  . 

Agcys .  t  Cigar  Stores .  28  Department  Stores .  8  Hats  and  Caps _  6  Photographers  ....  4 

A  n  t  o.  (T  r  n  0  k)  Cloaks  and  Suits..  8  Electrical .  6  Jewelry  .  11  Pianos  .  8 

Agcys .  8  Clothiers  .  15  Florists  .  5  Ladies’  Tailors -  4  Plumbers  . 81 

Auto.  (Parts)  Confectioners  . 40  Furniture  .  9  Heat  Markets 

Agcys .  4  Delicatessen  .  16  Furriers  .  2  Hen’s  Fumishii 

Auto.  (Tires)  Dressmakers  . 27  Oarages  .  16  Merchant  Tailo 

Agcys .  6  Druggists  . 82  Grocers  .  195  Milliners  . 


40  Furniture  . 


Meat  Markets  ....  51  Bestaurants  . 14 


Delicatessen  .  16  Furriers  .  2  Men’s  Furnishings.  16  Shoe  Stores .  8 

Dressmakers  . 27  Oarages  .  16  Merchant  Tailors . .  10  Sporting  Goods  ....  2 


195  Milliners 


7  Stationers  .  4 


Wholetalers  Retail  Section 

_  _  Broadway  I'/t  miles  j  Avenue  C 

Grocers  .  2  ,  . 

.  ,  about  Vt  mile. 

Provisions  .  1 

Fruits  .  1  Residential  Features 

One  and  two-family  bouses. 


Trading  Area 

Owing  to  the  fact  that  Bayonne  is  surrounded  by  water 
on  three  sides  it  has  a  very  small  trading  area  outside  its 
own  boundaries.  Some  trading  is  done  with  residents  from 
Staten  Island,  N.  Y. 

Newspapers 

Times  (E,)  Beview  (E,)  Democrat  (W.)  Herald  (W.) 


BRIDGETON,  N.  J. 

Population 

1919  Census  . 

Estimate,  City  . 

Estimate,  City  and  Suburban. 

Native  Whites  . 96% 

Foreign  Bom  . 60% 

Negroes  less  than .  1% 

Banks  .  4 

Schools  . 7 

Theatres  .  S 

Churches  . 


Classed  As 

Industrial 

.14,800 

.18,000 

.28,000 

Englisb  Beading  . 98% 

Industrial  Workers. ..  .40% 

Home  Owners  . 80% 

Besouroes  . $9,061,178 

Pupils  .  8,507 

Seats  .  8.600 

. .  85 


Location 

On  the  West  Jertey  and  Seashore  and  Central  Bailroad 
of  New  Jersey;  with  good  harbor  on  the  Cohansey  river. 

Principal  Industries 

Textiles,  machinery,  cigars,  iron  and  steel  foundries,  dye¬ 
ing  and  finishing,  hosiery,  marine  gasoline  engines,  wrap¬ 
pers  and  waists,  glassware,  chandelier,  sanitary  cans, 
canning. 

Special  Information 

Over  10,000,000  cans  of  food  products  are  packed  annually 
in  the  canneries  of  Bridgeton. 


Suburban  and  Farm  Residents 

There  are  many  prosperous  farming  towns  surrounding 
Bridgeton,  including  Deerfield,  Shiloh,  Greenwich,  Fairton. 
Newport  and  Gouldtown. 

Retail  Section 

Wholesalers  Laurel  and  Commerce  streets. 

_  .  about  %  mile  on  each  street. 

Grocers  . 1 

Provisions  . 1  Residential  Features 

Confectionery  . 2 


One  ar.d  two-family  homes;  no 
slum  section. 


Retail  Outlets  for  Nationally  Advertised  Goods 

Auto.  (Passenger)  Bakers  . 8  Dry  Goods . 80  Hats  and  Caps . 6  Photographers . 8 

Agcys . 10  Cigar  Stores  . 15  Department  Stores..  8  Jewelers  . 10  pianos  . 8 

Auto.  (Truck)  Cloaks  and  Suits....  2  Electrical  Supplies.,  6  Ladies’  Tailors . 2  Plumbers  . 9 

Agcys . . . 4  Clothiers  . 12  Florists  . 8  Meat  Markets  . 9  Bestaursnts  . 4 

Auto.  (Tires)  Confectioners  . 15  Furniture  . 7  Men’s  Furnishings ..  12  Shoe  Dealers .  6 

Agcys . IS  Delicatessen  . 8  Garages . 15  Merchant  Tailors...  5  Sporting  Goods . 8 


Auto.  (Parts) 


Dressmakers  . 85  Grocers  . 48  Milliners  . 11  Stationers  .  8 


Agcys . 8  Druggists  . 16  Hardware . 8  Opticians  . 4 


BURLINGTON.  N.  J. 


Trading  Area 

The  trading  area  extends  north  to  Deerfield,  Cohansey, 
Friesburg;  west  and  southwest  to  Shiloh,  Boadstown  and 
Greenwich;  on  south.  Fairton,  Cedarville,  Newport,  Dividing 
Creek,  Port  Norris;  east,  Gouldtown, 

Newspapers 

Bridgeton  Daily  News  (E)  Bridgeton  Pioneer  (£) 


Population 

1910  Census  .  8.844 

Estimate,  City  . 11,500 

Estimate,  City  and  Suburban.  .85,000 


Classed  As 

Industrial 


.87% 

English  Reading 

. 98%, 

.10% 

Industrial  Workers. ..  .80% 

..  8% 

Home  Owners  . . 

. 85%, 

..  8 

Resources  . 

.$4,579,496 

..  8 

Pupils  . 

....  1.865 

..  8 

Seats  . 

....  8,500 
.  15 

Port  of  entry  on  Delaware  river;  on  Pennsylvania  Bail- 
road,  20  miles  from  Philadelphia. 

Principal  Industries 

Iron  pipe,  malleable  iron,  iron  castings,  shoes,  braids, 
silks,  baskets,  carriages,  shirtwaists,  knit  goods,  brooms, 
denatured  alcohol,  structural  steel. 

Special  Information 

There  is  a  prosperous  truck  garden  district  about  Burling- 
tou. 


Suburban  and  Farm  Residents 

Florence,  4,500;  Boebling,  4.000;  Beverley,  4,000;  Mt, 
Holley.  6,000. 

Wholesalers  Section 

High  street  Vi  mile;  on  Broad 
The  retail  merchants  ,4,^^  Vi  mile,  and  on  several  side 
depend  on  the  whole-  streets 
sale  establishments  of 

Philadelphia  for  their  Residential  Features 

needs.  One  and  two-family  houses. 


Retail  Outlets  for  Nationally  Advertised  Goods 


Auto.  (Passenger) 

Agcys . 8 

Auto.  (Truck) 

Agcys . 8 

Auto.  (Parts) 

Agcys . 8 

Auto.  (Tires) 

Agcys . 8 


Bakers  . 4 

Cigar  Stores  . 18 

(TIosks  and  Suits....  8 


Dry  Goods  . 7  Hats  and  Capa .  8  Photographers .  1 

Department  Store  ..  1  Jewelry  .  2  Pianos  . 2 

Electrical .  8  Ladies’  Tailors . 1  Plumbers  . 8 


Clothiers  . 8  Florists .  8  Meat  Markets .  6  Bestaurants  . 4 

Confectioners . 8  Furniture  . 2  Men’s  Furnishings...  5  Shoe  Stores .  8 

Delicatessen  .  1  Oarages  .  6  Merchant  Tailors _ 8  Sporting  Goods .  1 


Dressmakers  . 18 

Druggists  . 6 


Grocers  . . 
Hardware 


.82  Milliners  . 2  Stationers 


Opticians  .  1 


Trading  Area 

Burlington’s  trading  area  extends  throughout  a  wide 
radius  and  includes  the  towns  of  Mount  Holley,  Florence, 
BeverUy,  Boebling  and  many  smaller  communities  and  the 
farming  district  throughout  Burlington  County. 

Newspapers 

Daily  Enterprise  (E.)  Burlington  Gasette  (W.) 


WOODBURY,  N.  J. 

Population  f  „ 

1910  Census  .  5,450  I  Cla 

Present  Estinute,  City .  6,000  |  — 

Present  Estimate,  City  and  Sub-  {  ^ 

Native  Whites . 97%  English  Beading 

Foreign  Born  . 8%  Industrial  Workers. ..  .18% 

Negroes  . 1%  Home  Owners  . 90% 

Banks  .  8  Resources  . $5,056,861 


Classed  As 

Besidential 


Schools  .  5  Pupils  .  1,100 

Theatres  .  8  Seats  .  1,800 

Churches  .  10 


Eight  miles  from  Philadelphia,  on  the  main  ^e  of  West 
Jersey  &  Seashore  railroad;  electric  railroad  of  Pennsylvania 
system. 

Principal  Industries 

Player  pianos,  trunks,  glassware,  patent  medicines,  bags, 
novelty  goods,  sash,  doors,  blinds  and  other  products  of 
lumber. 

Special  Information 

Woodbury  is  considered  as  one  of  the  finest  residential 
suburbs  of  the  Philadelphia  section. 


Suburban  and  Farm  Residents 

The  district  around  Woodbury  is  one  of  the  richest  truck 
gardening  and  farming  areas  in  New  Jersey, 


Wholesalers 

Merchants  depend¬ 
ing  on  the  whole¬ 
sale  establishments  of 
Philadelphia, 


Retail  Section 

About  one-half  mile  on  Broad 
street  and  one-fourth  mile  on 
Cooper  street. 

Residential  Features 

Mcst  of  the  houses  are  single 
family. 


Auto.  (Passenger) 
Agcys . 

Auto.  (Truck) 

Agcys . 

Auto.  (Tires)  . .  . 


Retail  Outlets  for  Nationally  Advertised  Goods 

Bakers  .  8  Dry  Goods  . 5  Hats  and  Capa . . 

Cigar  Stores . 80  Department  Store...  1  Jewelers  . 

Cloaks  and  Suits _ 8  Electrical  . 8  Ladies’  Tailors. 

Clothiers  . 4  Florists  .  1  Meat  Markets . . . 

Confectioners  . 7  Furniture  .  1  Men’s  Furnishin 


4  Photographers  . 1 

8  Pianos  .  1 

8  Plumbers  .  8 

6  Restaurants  .  4 


Men’s  Furnishings..  5  Shoe  Dealers.... 


Agcys . 6  Delicatessen  .  8  Garages  .  6  Merchant  Tailors ...  8  Sporting  Goods .  1 


Auto.  (Parts) 


Dressmakers  . 18 


Agcys . 6  Druggists  .  8  Hardware 


.15  Millinery  .  8  Stationers  . 4 


HOBOKEN,  N.  J. 

Population 

1910  Census  . 

Estimate.  City  . 

Estimate.  City  and  Suburban. 

Native  Whites  . 60% 

Foreign  Bom  . 40% 

Negroes  less  than -  1% 

Students  . 8,600 

Banks  , .  9 

Schools  .  16 

Theatres  .  7 

Churches . 


Clasged  At 

Industrial 

.  69,600 
.  80,000 
.165,000 

English  Beading  - 90%, 

Industrial  Workers  ..  $6% 

Home  Owners  . 80% 

Resources  . $51,710,418 

Pupils  .  18,900 

Seats  .  5.400 

.  21 


. 8  Opticians  .  1 

Location 

On  Hudson  river,  with  ferry  and  tunnel  connections  urith 
New  York,  directly  opposite.  Terminal  of  Delaware,  Lacka¬ 
wanna  &  Western  and  West  Shore  railroads. 

Principal  Industries 

Bronxe  and  aluminum  castings,  lead  pencils,  silk  goods, 
paper,  steel  pens,  soaps,  machinery,  steam  engines,  cloth¬ 
ing/  varnishes,  boilers,  drawing  instruments,  railroad  sup¬ 
plies,  leather,  sugar  refineries. 


.  Trading  Area 

The  trading  area  of  Woodbury  within  a  radius  of  five 
miles  includes  the  towns  of  Wenonah,  Thorofare,  Paulboro. 
Westville,  Almonesson,  Blackwood.  Clarksboro,  Mickleton. 
and  Verga, 

Newspapers 

Woodbury  Times  (E. )  Constitution  (W. ) 

Gloucester  County  Democrat  (W.) 


Suburban  Residents 

Hoboken  has  no  so-called  suburbs,  owing  to  the  fact  that 
it  is  bounded  on  three  sides  by  other  cities  and  on  the  east 
by  the  Hudson  river. 

Retail  Section 

Wholesalers  Washington.  Newark,  First. 

Grocers  .  4  Biver,  and  Fourteenth  Streets. 

Bakers  .  8  Residential  Features 

Cigars  .  1  One  and  two-family  houses,  and 

Confectionery  ....  8  some  apartment  houses. 


RetAil  Outlets  for  Nationally  Advertised  Goods 


Auto.  (Passenger). 


Auto.  (THres) 
Auto.  (Parts) 
Bakers  . 


14 

6 

Confectioners  . 

40 

Florists  . 

.  18 

6 

Delicatessen  . 

85 

Furniture  . . . 

.  14 

6 

Dressmakers  . 

24 

Furriers  . 

.  4 

40 

Diuggists  . 

86 

Garages  . 

44 

Dry  Goods  . 

47 

Grocers  . 

. 175 

10 

Department  Stores. 

1 

Hardware  . . . 

. 14 

Ladies’  Tailors  ...  8 

Meat  Markets  ....  75 
Men’s  Furnishings.  16 
Merchant  Tailors . .  10 
Milliners  .  16 


Opticians  .  6 

Photographers  ....  11 

Pianos  .  8 

Plumbers  . 84 

Bestaurants  . 79 

Shoe  Dealers . 88 

Sporting  Goods  ...  4 

Stationers  .  18 


Trading  Area 

To  the  west  the  trading  area  extends  to  West  Hoboken. 
Jersey  City  Heights,  Arlington  and  Kearney, 

To  the  north  it  reaches  Town  of  Union,  Weehawken, 
West  New  York,  Guttenberg,  North  Bergen. 

To  the  south  residents  of  the  north  section  of  Jersey 
City  do  their  shopping  in  Hoboken. 

Newspapers 

Hudson  Observer  (E),  Post  and  Democrat  (W). 
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SPACE  BUYERS  CHART- 


JERSEY  CITY,  N.  J. 


Population 


1920  Census  . 297,864  CloSScd 

Chamber  of  Commerce  Estimate, 

City  . 806,000  <*« 

Chamber  of  Commerce  Estimate,  Industrial 

City  and  Suburban . 605,000 

Natives  Whites  . 65%  English  Beading . 80% 

Foreign  Born .  85%  Industrial  Workers...  20% 

Negroes . less  than  2%  Home  Owners . 22,000 

Banks 

Savings  .  8  Kesources  . $81,675,626 

Trust  Co . 8  Kesources  . .  112,828,288.28 

National  . 8  Besources  .  24,744,264 


Schools 


Public  Grade . 86  No,  of  Pupils .  89,000 

High  .  2  No,  of  Pupils .  4,000 

Parochial  . 20  Pupils  .  15,000 

In  addition  to  the  above  are  St.  Peter’s  College,  650;  one 
dental  college,  175;  and  a  number  of  business  colleges. 


Theatres 

One  vaudeville  with  seat¬ 
ing  capacity  of  1,800;  1 

burlesque,  1,800;  17  motion 
picture  houses,  800  to  1,800, 


Churches 

Baptist  14;  Christian 
Science  1 ;  Congregational 
2;  Evangelical  Lutheran  14; 
Jewish  9;  Greek  Catholic 
4;  Lutheran  6;  Hethodist 
Episcopal  16;  Presbyterian 
7;  Protestant  Episcopal  11; 
Beformed  11;  Boman  Catho¬ 
lic  26;  Seventh  Day  Ad¬ 
ventist  S;  United  Presby¬ 
terian  2, 


Location 

On  the  west  bank  of  the  Hudson  Biver,  directly  opposite 
New  York  City.  It  is  the  greatest  railroad  terminal  east 
of  Chicago,  being  the  terminating  point  for  ten  railroads. 
These  splendid  railroad  facilities  place  the  city  in  direct 
touch  with  all  parts  of  the  continent.  Hudson  Biver  tun¬ 
nels  place  Jersey  City  within  less  than  &ve  minutes  from 
Broadway,  New  York. 

Principal  Industries 

Art  glass,  advertising  novelties,  axes,  asbestos  products, 
auto  accessories,  baby  carriages,  bakers'  machinery,  bath 
robes,  barometers,  electrical  goods,  bedsteads,  bells,  belt¬ 
ing,  electric  batteries  and  parts,  steam  boilers,  boxes,  brass 
go<^s,  building  materials,  lanterns,  butchers'  dxtures,  hats 
and  caps,  canvas  goods,  cartons,  chemicals,  iron  castings, 
clocks,  coffee  roasters,  conveyors,  cooking  appliances,  cop¬ 
per  goods,  crayons,  cutlery,  crucibles,  disinfectants,  drugs, 
gas  and  steam  engines,  extracts,  fire  hose,  confectioners' 
supplies,  gold  leaf,  handkerchiefs,  heating  apparatus, 
stoves  and  ranges,  hose  fittings,  engineering  instruments, 
insulators,  laces,  lamps,  leather  novelties,  magmetos,  mat¬ 
tresses,  metal  ceilings,  motion  picture  apparatus,  musical 
instruments,  oils,  paints,  pipes  and  pipe  fittings,  plumbers’ 
supplies,  pottery,  proprietary  medicines,  razors,  railway 
equipment,  lootng,  rope,  rubber  produots,  scales,  sheet 
metal  products,  silk  products,  soaps,  steel  products,  tanks, 
telegraph  and  telephone  apparatus,  toilet  preparations, 
machine  tools,  cloaks  and  suits,  zino  produots,  wood  work¬ 
ing  machinery,  knit  goods,  wearing  apparel  of  all  kinds, 
watch  cases,  lead  pencils. 

Special  Information 

The  meat  packing  industry  is  one  of  this  city’s  largest 
industries;  17  establishments,  employing  over  8,000  men 
whose  annual  wages  amount  to  $6,000,000. 

Jersey  City  leads  in  the  manufacture  of  soap  and  toilet 
articles,  with  a  total  output  of  nearly  $21,000,000  ;  4  plants 
employing  about  8.000  workers. 


Special  Information  (Continued) 

There  are  1,049  industrial  establishments  with  an  invest¬ 
ment  of  $181,700,000;  number  of  employees,  67,000;  total 
annual  payroll,  $69,8'78,800;  value  of  manufactured  goods, 
$257,108,000. 

Jersey  City  has  a  water  frontage  of  10  miles,  which  adds 
greatly  to  its  prosperity. 


Wholesalers 

Grocers  .  18 

Provisions  .  8 

Fruits  .  2 

Confectionery .  15 

Bakers  . 10 

Cigars  .  5 

Drugs  .  4 

Dry  Goods  .  2 

Florists  .  8 

Hardware  .  8 

Hats  and  Caps  .  6 

Jewelry  .  8 

Produce  .  7 

These  wholesalers  supply 
a  large  part  of  the  re¬ 
tailers  scattered  through¬ 
out  Hudson  county  and 
adjacent  territory. 


Retail  Section 

The  principal  shopping  district 
extends  along  Newark  Avenue, 
Honticello  Avenue,  Jackson  Ave¬ 
nue,  Ocean  Avenue,  West  Si^ 
Avenue,  Central  Avenue,  and  in 
the  section  known  as  Five  Cor¬ 
ners  and  Journal  Square. 

Residential  Features 

Jersey  City  is  an  ideal  residen¬ 
tial  place.  The  homes  consist 
largely  of  one  and  two-family 
houses  and  large  modem  apart¬ 
ments  recently  erected  and  many 
in  course  of  construotion.  The 
majority  of  homes  are  owned  by 
the  tenants.  There  is  at  present 
an  indication  of  extensive  home 
building,  there  being  a  great  de¬ 
mand  for  homes  for  workingmen 
employed  in  the  various  indus- 


Retail  Outdt  for  Nationally  Advertised  Products 


Trading  Area 


Auto.  (Passenger).  24 

Auto.  (Tmck)  _ 19 

Auto,  (Tires)  ...  18 

Auto.  (Parts) . 25 

Bakers  . 184 

Cigar  Stores . 88 

Cloaks  and  Suits . .  80 

Clothiers  .  51 

Confectioners  . 182 


Delicatessen  . 104 

Dressmakers  . 105 

Druggists  . 186 

Dry  Goods . 195 

Department  Stores.  6 

Electrical  .  89 

Florists  .  48 

Furniture  .  89 

Furriers  .  10 


Garages  .  82 

Grocers  . 745 

Hardware  .  68 

Hats  and  Caps ....  12 

Jewelers  .  57 

Ladies’  Tailors ....  21 

Meat  Markets . 815 

Men’s  Furnishings.  42 
Merchant  Tailors..  115 


Milliners  .  61 

Opticians .  23 

Photographers  ....  29 

Pianos  .  11 

Plumbers  . 168 

Kestaurants  . 89 

Shoe  Dealers  . 99 

Sporting  Goods....  7 
Stationers  .  81 


NOTE: 


Sources  from  which  figures  and  facts  were  secured  —  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce;  bank  statements,  board  of  education  and  other  sources. 


The  Jersey  City  trading  area  in  square  miies  does  not  do  justice  to  the 
amount  of  business  enjoyed  by  local  merchants.  Thousands  of  dollars’ 
worth  of  business  is  received  from  shoppers  who  reside  many  miles  be¬ 
yond  the  boundaries  of  Jersey  City  area,  who  are  attracted  there  by  the 
excellent  transportation  facilities  afforded  by  the  various  troileys  and 
railroads. 

On  the  north  the  territory  extends  into  Bergen  County;  the  east  ex¬ 
tends  to  the  Hudson  Biver  limit  of  the  state;  on  the  south  Bayonne  is  the 
source  of  much  trade  for  local  stores.  To  the  west  the  boundaries  of  the 
trading  zone  is  the  meadows  dividing  Jersey  City  from  Newark. 


(  Jersey  Journal  (E.). 

Newspaper s\  Only  Daily  Paper  Pub- 
(  lished  in  the  city. 


THE  JERSEY  JOURNAL 

Only  daily  newspaper  published  in  Jersey  City,  has  all  the  mechanical  facilities  of  a  Metropolitan 
Daily,  including  a  battery  of  sixteen  typesetting  machines,  two  modern  sextuple  presses,  Associated 
Press  service,  etc.  While  giving  proper  attention  in  its  columns  to  news  of  national  and  interna¬ 
tional  importance  its  strength  as  an  advertising  medium  is  predicated  upon  its 

STRONG  LOCAL  APPEAL 

This  newspaper  holds  its  reader  interest  through  accurate  collection  and  careful  presentation  of  the 
daily  events  which  go  to  make  up  the  life  of  three  hundred  and  seventy-five  thousand  people  in 

JERSEY  .CITY  AND  BAYONNE 

Not  only  do  the  local  merchants  appreciate  the  value  of  The  Jersey  Journal  as  a  strong  advertising 
power,  but  New  York  and  Newark  department  stores  as  well  acknowledge  its  advertising  influence 
in  their  continued  use  of 

THE  JERSEY  JOURNAL 

Nearly  98%  of  its  circulation  home  delivered,  meaning  over  200,000  daily  readers. 

ONLY  DAILY  PAPER  PUBLISHED  IN  JERSEY  CITY 

Established  1867.  Over  fifty  years  of  local  leadership.  Edited  and  managed  by  sons  of  founder. 

Government  Post  Office  Report  for  period  ending  March  31,  1920,  39,826.  3c.  per  copy.  Member  A.  B.  C. 

Story,  Brooks  &  Finley,  Inc.,  Foreign  Advertising  Representatives 

PhiUdelphi,!  200  Fifth  Ave.  „  f!"*  aid. 

Colonial  Trust  Bldg.  Peoples  Gas  Bldg. 
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PATERSON,  N. 

“The  Silk  City^ 


Population 


1920  Census  . 185,866 

Chamber  of  Commerce  Bstimate, 

Cit7  and  Suburban . 250,000 


City 

Classed 


Location 


Native  Wbitea  . 66%  EnKlith  Hiding . 83% 

ForeiKn  Born  .  35%  Induatrial  Workera  . .  83% 

Necroes  . Few  Home  Ownera  . 10,000 

Banks 

Bavinga  .  1  Feaourcei  . $20,878,411 

Truat  Co .  5  Reaourcea  .  80,991,863 

National  .  8  fieaourcea  .  24,861,003 


Schools 


Public  Grade  .  24 

High  .  1 

Parochial  .  18 


No.  of  Pupila  .  22,000 

No.  of  Pupila  .  2.000 

No.  of  Pupila  .  4,400 


In  addition  to  the  above  there  ia  one  Normal  and  one 
Sifb-Nonnal  School  attached  to  the  public  acbool  ayatem. 
There  are  alao  a  large  number  of  private  achoola. 


Theatres 

One  legitimate  bouae;  one 
vaudeville;  one  hurleaque, 
and  about  twenty  motion 
picture  houaea.  Seating  ca¬ 
pacity  of  all  houaea  about 
10.000. 


Churches 

Baptiat.  10;  Christian  Be- 
formed.  6;  Christian  Science, 
1;  Congregational,  8;  Epis¬ 
copal,  5;  Jewish,  5;  Luth¬ 
eran,  5;  Kethodiat  Epia- 
oopal,  18;  Methodist  Pro¬ 
testant,  8;  Presbyterian, 
18;  Dutch  Beform^,  10; 
Boman  Catholic.  15;  Sev¬ 
enth  Day  Adventist,  1;  Uni¬ 
tarian,  1. 


About  17  miles  northwest  of  New  York  on  the  Delaware, 
Lackawanna  A  Western,  Susquehanna  and  Erie  Bailroada, 
and  connected  with  all  the  surrounding  territory  by  excel¬ 
lent  trolley  lines  and  bus  services. 


Principal  Industries 

Silks,  ribbons,  iron  and  brass  goods,  sewing  silks,  velvets, 
screens,  soap,  boilers,  sheet  metal,  ammonia,  bluing,  copper- 
ware,  rope,  cordage,  cotton  goods,  fertilisers,  shirts,  looo- 
motives,  furniture,  chemicals,  automobile  bodies,  baby  car¬ 
riages,  baskets,  boats,  bridges,  brushes,  buttons,  brooms, 
hats  and  cape,  carpets,  cigars,  printing  presses,  overalls, 
carburetors,  rock  drills,  rubber  goods,  hosiery,  underwear, 
toys,  aeroplanes,  ball  bearings,  tapestry,  steel  sash,  dies, 
plumbing  supplies,  linen  thread,  jutes  and  twines,  iron 
fences,  organs,  bevel  glass,  shock  absorbers,  cerra  cotta 
brick,  trunks,  shoe  laces,  shawls,  knit  goods,  '.netal  stamp¬ 
ing,  suit  cases,  stained  and  leaded  glass,  automobile,  marine 
and  aeroplane  motors. 

Special  Information 

Paterson  is  the  greatest  textile  center  on  the  continent, 
its  production  of  manufactured  silks  last  year  alone  exceed* 
ing  $200,000,000  annually.  In  this  industry  are  employed 
nearly  24,000  people,  whose  annual  salaries  and  wages 
amount  to  $80,000,000. 

The  iron,  foundry  and  machine  shop  industry  employs 
about  4,500  people,  with  annual  payroll  of  $4,650,000. 

The  high  grade  of  workers  in  the  yarious  industries  of 
Paterson  comprise  a  class  who  are  responsive  to  the  na> 
tioral  advertisers*  appeal. 


Suburban  and  Farm  Residents 

Within  a  radius  of  &ve  miles  are  Clifton,  17,000;  Athenia, 
1,000;  East  Paterson,  1,000;  Hawthorne.  2,500;  North  Pater¬ 
son,  1,500;  Haledon,  8,000;  Totowa  Borough,  1,500;  Fair- 
lawn,  500;  Prospect  Park  Borough.  8,000.  There  is  also  a 
rich  and  prosperous  farming  district  adjacent  to  the  city. 


Wholesalers 

Butter  and  Eggs ...  3 
Crockery  and  Glass¬ 
ware  .  1 

Flour  .  8 

Groceries  .  8 

Confectionery  .  5 

Tobacco  .  3 

Produce  Dealers  ...  9 

Stationers  .  2 

Fruit  . 2 

Hardware  .  1 

Beef  .  1 

Excellent  delivery 
service  is  maintained 
b  y  these  bouses 
throughout  the  adja¬ 
cent  territory.  The 
nearness  of  Paterson 
to  the  New  York  mar¬ 
ket  enables  these 
wholesalers  to  keep  on 
hand  at  all  times  com¬ 
plete  lines  of  goods. 


Retail  Section 

Principal  shopping  center  ex¬ 
tends  along  Market  Street  about 
I'/a  miles;  Main  Street,  8  miles; 
Broadway,  %  mile;  Washington 
Street,  %  mile;  Van  Houten 
Street.  Vi  mile;  alto  smaller 
stores  in  some  of  the  outlying 
residential  sections. 

Residential  Features 

Mostly  one  and  two-family 
houses.  There  are  several  apart¬ 
ment  houses  of  the  better  grade 
and  a  limited  number  of  “three- 
deck”  buildings  near  a  few  of  the 
largest  factories. 

A  great  many  people  employed 
in  Paterson  own  small  farms  in 
the  outlying  districts  or  live  in 
the  rapidly  developing  suburban 
sections. 

Lowest  typhoid  fever  death 
rate  in  the  U,  S.  Fewest  &res 
with  one  exception  in  the  TJ.  S. 
Fewest  arrests  in  cities  of  same 
population  site. 


Retail  Outlet  for  Nationally  Advertised  Products 


Trading  Area 


Auto.  (Passenger).  19 
Auto.  (Truck)  ...  12 

Auto.  (Tires)  - 18 

Auto.  (Parts)  ....  85 

Bakers  . 90 

Cigar  Stores  .  84 

Cloaks  and  Suits . ,  86 

Clothiers  .  43 

Confectioners  . 156 


Delicatessen  . 30 

Dressmakers  . 178 

Druggists  .  59 

Dry  Goods  . 128 

Department  Stores.  5 

Electrical  .  12 

Florists  .  16 

Furniture  .  88 

Furriers  .  6 


Garages  .  88 

Grocers  . 595 

Hardware  . 47 

Hat,  and  Caps  ...  14 

Jewelers  .  49 

Ladies'  Tailors  ...  81 
Meat  Markets  ....808 
Men’s  Furnishings .  29 
Merchant  Tailors . .  87 


Milliners  .  86 

Opticians  .  16 

Photographers  ....  20 

Pianos  .  11 

Plumbers  .  89 

Bestaurants  .  65 

Shoe  Dealers  . 68 

Sporting  Goods  ....  11 
Stationers  .  14 


Paterson's  trading  area  includes  Clifton,  Athenia,  Hawthorne,  Wyckoff, 
Haledon,  North  Haledon,  Prospect  Park,  North  Paterson,  Bidgewood,  Little 
Falls,  Singac,  Totowa,  East  Paterson,  Warren  Point,  Fairlawn,  West 
Paterson,  and  many  other  points  within  a  radius  of  five  miles  from  the 
city. 

The  excellent  train  service,  fine  automobile  roads  and  good  trolley 
schedules  maintained  throughout  this  section  enable  the  people  to  patronise 
the  stores  in  Paterson. 


NOTE: 


Sources  from  which  figures  and  facts  were  secured — The  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce,  hanks,  city  clerk  and  other  reliable  sources. 


[The  Call  (AM). 

Newspapers  <;  NewV ®(pm)“” 

[  The  Chronicle  (S). 


PATERSON,  N.  J. 

''The  Silk  City  of  the  World  and  The  Queen  City  of  the  State'* 

When  You  Think  of  Paterson,  remember  that  it  is  an  industrial  town  of 
135,866  people  that  have  not  been  affected  by  the  closing  down  of  war-time  industrial 
plants.  It  is  and  has  been  manufacturing  machinery,  locomotives  and  silk.  In  fact, 
the  number  of  plants  in  Paterson  devoted  to  the  manufacturing  of  the  “Queen  fabric”  is 
now  over  seven  hundred  and  Paterson  can  be  truly  called  the  “Silk  city  of  the  world.” 
Ten  thousand  families  out  of  a  total  of  twenty-three  thousand  own  their  own  homes, 
wages  have  been  good  for  the  past  three  years  and  savings  deposits  have  increased  ten 
million  dollars  a  year  in  that  time  and  are  now  $44,000,0W.  Paterson  is  practically  free 
from  industrial  strife. 

The  Press-Guardian 

is  the  representative  newspaper  of  the  city,  a  member  of  the  A.  P.,  A.  N.  P.  A.  and 
A.  B.  C.,  having  the  largest  net  paid  circulation  of  any  evening  newspaper  in  Passaic 
County,  with  a  forceful  and  constructive  purpose  that  has  developed  reader  confidence 
and  in  turn  excellent  advertising  results  to  all  advertisers,  both  national  and  local,  who 
use  its  columns  Beginning  with  May  10  the  Press-Guardian  went  on  a  three-cent  basis, 
twenty-cents  per  week  delivered.  The  SUNDAY  CHRONICLE,  the  Sunday  edition  of  The 
Press-Guardian,  is  the  only  Sunday  newspaper  in  Passaic  County  and  is  the  recognized 
automobile  medium  of  Northern  New  Jersey,  carrying  as  it  does  from  six  to  eight  pages 
of  automobile  advertising  in  every  issue. 

Payne,  Burns  and  Smith  and  G.  Logan  Payne  Co.,  are  the  special  representatives. 

In  May  The  Press-Guardian  carried  more  adi’ertising  than  any  other  newspaper  in  Paterson  or  Passaic 
County: 
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IX 


Total 


Trading  Area 

The  trading  area  of  Trenton  extendi  north  to  the  towni  of  Princeton, 
Pennington,  Lawrenceville,  Hopewell,  I,amhertville,  N.  J,,  and  New  Hope, 
Pa.  West  to  Morrisville  and  Newtown,  Pa.,  South;  Tardville  and  Allen¬ 
town.  South  and  East  to  Windsor,  Hightstown,  Robbinsville,  Lakeside 
Park.  Cranberry  and  Hercerville. 

A  large  community  in  the  prosperous  farming  section  surrounding  Tren¬ 
ton  make  that  city  their  trading  center. 

Excellent  trolley  service  and  flne  automobile  roads  make  Trenton  easy  of 
access  to  a  large  suburban  population. 


Retail  Outfit  for  Nationally  Advertised  Products 


Auto.  (Passenger).  26 


Auto.  (Truck)  _  8 

Auto.  (Tires)  _  15 

Auto.  (Parts)  _ 20 

Bakers  .  52 

Cigar  Stores  . 95 

Cloaks  and  Suits  . .  15 

(Bothlers  .  29 

Confectioners  . 175 


Delicatessen  .  14 

Dressmakers  . 184 

Druggists  .  67 

Dry  Goods  . 78 

Department  Stores.  10 

Electrical  .  21 

Florists  .  15 

Furniture  .  88 

Furriers  .  6 


Oarages  .  80 

Grocers  . 448 

Hardware  .  17 

Hats  and  Caps  ....  8 

Jewelers  .  39 

Ladies’  Tailors _  8 

Meat  Markets  ....  79 
Men’s  Furnishings.  30 
Merchant  Tailors  . .  17 


Milliners  .  29 

Opticians  . 1...  16 

Photographers  ....  17 

Pianos  .  13 

Plumbers  .  73 

Restaurants  .  80 

Shoe  Dealers . 39 

Sporting  Goods  ...  7 

Stationers  .  8 


Newspapers^ 


Trenton  Evening  Times. 
Times-Advertiser  (8). 


Note: 


Sources  from  which  figures  and  fac:s  were  secured;  Harry  D.  Conover,  Secretary,  Chamber  of 
Commerce;  bank  statements.  Board  of  Education,  and  other  reliable  sources. 


TRENTON,  N.  J. 


Location 

Trenton  is  located  on  the  Delaware  River  at  the  head  of 
tide-water  navigation;  on  main  line  of  Pennsylvania  and 
Philadelphia  tc  Reading  Railroads. 

Principal  Industries 

Rubber  tires,  sanitary  pottery,  confectionery,  paper 
hoard,  structural  iron,  leather  specialties,  shirts,  crucibles, 
braes  castings,  brooms,  fire  brick,  linoleum,  oil  cloth,  hats 
and  caps,  woolen  and  worsted  goods,  cigars,  anvils,  vises, 
porcelain  ware,  potters’  materials,  vitrified  china,  china 
tableware,  refrigerators,  belting  and  packing,  steam  tur¬ 
bines,  machinery,  automobile  bodies,  watches,  hard  rubber 
goods,  carriages,  automobiles,  dry  colors,  ornamental  iron, 
auto  tops,  radiators,  steam  and  gas  engines,  wire  rope, 
builders’  hardware,  enamel  bricks,  electrical  porcelains, 
hosiery,  crackers,  rubber  mill  machinery,  folding  boxes, 
raincoats,  spring  beds,  overalls,  incandescent  lamps,  steel 
chains,  paper  boxes,  fertilizers,  malleable  iron,  electrical 
appliances,  plumbers’  supplies,  wire,  wire  nails,  rustic  fur¬ 
niture. 

Special  Information 

The  iron  and  steel  industries  of  Trenton  have  more  than 
10,000  employees,  the  annual  output  being  approximately 
855,OCO,000,  with  annual  payroll  of  more  than  $8,000,000, 

More  than  6,000  men  and  women  are  employed  in  Trenton 
potteries,  which  produce  about  $30,000,000  worth  of  goods 
each  year.  The  payroll  amounts  to  about  $6,000,000, 

Sixteen  concerns  are  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  rub¬ 
ber  goods.  The  annual  output  amounts  to  over  $35,000,000, 
About  5,000  men  are  employed  with  wages  amounting  to 
over  $4,000,000  annually. 

The  approximate  number  of  industrial  workers  in  Trenton 
is  40,000,  with  a  total  payroll  of  $35,000,000. 


Population  City 

1920  Census  . 119,289  CloSSed 

Chamber  of  Commerce  Estimate, 

C!ity  . 114,000  OS 

Chamber  of  Commerce  Estimate,  ,  ,  ... 

City  and  Suburban  . 200,000  Industrial 

Native  Whites  . 74%  English  Reading  _ 90% 

Foreign  Born  . 24%  Industrial  Workers  . .  85% 

Negroes  .  2%  Home  Owners  . 15,000 


Banks 


Schools 


Total  .  48  Total  . 19,908 

Theatres  i  Churches 


Wholesalers  Retail  Section 

Grocers  .  6  The  retail  shopping  center  ex' 

Provisions  .  15  tends  along  State  Street  for  ab<n^t 

Fruits  .  S  Vi  mile;  Broad  Street*  1  mile: 

Confectioners  .  4  Hanover,  Vi  mile;  Front  Street. 

Cigars  .  3  Vi  mile,  and  in  the  outlying  dis- 

Shoes  .  2  tricts  of  Chamberburg,  Wilbur 

Druggists  5  and  Five  Points. 

Hardware  .  2 

Notions  .  6  r%  •»  t  c*  m. 

Tea.  coifee,  etc...  1  Resiaeftttal  Features 

This  list  of  whole-  Trenton  is  truly  a  homo  city, 
sale  establishments  20.000  separate 

gives  the  Trenton  re-  homos.  The  city  is  noted  for  its 

tailors  an  opportunity  many  beautiful  residential  sec- 

to  at  all  times  keep  tions.  As  an  indication  of  the 

on  hand  full  lines  of  individuality  of  Trenton  homes  it 

goods  in  their  various  boasts  of  less  than  a  dozen  mod- 

line,,  ern  apartment  houses  of  over  ten- 

family  capacity.  There  are  few 
tenements  in  the  city.  One  and 
two-family  houses  prevail  gene¬ 
rally  throughout  the  city. 


Suburban  and  Farm  Residents 


Allentown,  800;  Morrisville,  l.'tO;  Yardley.  Pa..  l.COO; 
Bordentown,  6.(X)0;  Lawrenceville.  1.000;  Yardville,  500; 
Hamilton  Square,  500;  Pennington,  7C0;  Titusville,  300; 
Hightstown,  3,000;  Tulleytown,  Pa.,  300.  Very  prosperous 
trucking,  gardening  section  throughout  this  section  of  the 
Mercer  County,  N,  J.,  and  Bucts  Co.,  Pa,  _ _ _ 


Savings 
Trust  Co. 
National 
State  . . . 


1  Resources 
3  Resources 
3  Resources 
1  Resources 


.$8,126,793 

.12,746,201 

.23,297,055 

.10,118,670 


Total 


$54,288,719 


14.116 

2,791 

2i5 

2,780 


Four  theatres  playing  road 
companies  and  vaudeville, 
seating  capacity  1,800  to 
2,600;  15  motion  picture 

houses  with  capacity  of  800 
to  2,700. 


Baptist,  9;  Christian 
Soience,  1;  Episcopal,  11; 
Friends,  1;  Jewish,  4;  Luth¬ 
eran,  8 ;  Methodist  Episco¬ 
pal,  13;  Presbyterian,  12; 
Roman  Catholic,  16;  other 
denominations,  12, 


Public  Grade 

.  S3 

High  . 

.  8 

State  Normal 

Training.  1 

Parochial  . . . . 

. 11 

No.  of  Pupils. 
No.  of  Pupils. 
No.  of  Pupils 
No.  of  Pupils 


4  Reasons  Why  Trenton  Is  a  Great  City 

It  Is  Built  and  Established  Upon 

FOUR  GREAT  INDUSTRIES 

Pottery  and  Tile,  Wire  and  Iron,  Rubber,  Linoleum 


An  industrial  city  of  diversified  character,  sur¬ 
rounded  by  a  very  fertile  and  prosperous  agricultural 
section — the  trading  zone  of  175,000  population; 

Building  Plans  $17,500,000 
For  the  year  1920 
Greatest  in  our  history 

five  times  the  high  water  record  of  1919 — 35  times 
the  total  for  1918. 

FOOD  FEATURE 

Upward  of  5  food  pages  every  Thursday. 

AUTO  SECTION 

Several  pages  every  Wednesday  and  Sunday. 

(Nearly  half  million  lines  auto  and  ac¬ 
cessory  advertising  first  3  months  of  1920) 


This  big  growing,  pulsating  city  and  territory  is 
covered  by  one  strong  evening  paper — a  blanket  dis¬ 
tribution  in  city  and  75  suburban  towns. 

THE 

TRENTON  TIMES 

DAILY  AND  SUNDAY 

Member  of  A.  B.  C., — Audit  on  request.  A  family 
paper,  independent,  aggressive,  progressive,  in¬ 
fluential. 

Three  wire  services,  A.  P. — U.  P. — Lawrence. 

Over  10,500,000  lines  of  advertising  in  1919 
Year  Net  Paid  Daily  Average  30,000. 


KELLY-SMITH  CO. 


EDIT! 


BLISHE 


SPACE  BUYERS  CHART 


Marbridge  Building,  NEW  YORK 


Lytton  Building,  CHICAGO 
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Camden 


Home  of  the  World's 
Industrial  Leaders 


240  FACTORIES  EMPLOY  75,000 
ANNUAL  PAYROLL  $100,000,000 


Even  if  you  use  all 
Philadelphia  newspapers 

YOU  NEED  THE 

COURIER 


nn  Philadelphia’s  leading 

advertisers  use  the 
Courier  regularly,  in  some  cases  with 
more  space  than  in  any  Phi  I  ad  el  phi  a 
weekday  paper. 

To  Cover  This  Growing  Field 

we  are  erecting  a  new  plant 
involving  an  investment  of 
$250,000 


A  Few  of  Our  World  Leaders 


NEW  YORK  SHIPYARDS,  largest  com¬ 
plete  shipyards  in  the  world,  employs  18,000. 

VICTOR  TALKING  MACHINE  CO., 
largest  talking  machine  plant  in  the  world, 
employs  12.000. 

CAMPBELL  SOUP  CO.,  largest  soup  plant 
in  the  world,  employs  4,000. 

ESTERBROOK  AND  HUNT  PEN 
PLANTS,  largest  pen  makers  in  the  world, 
make  over  90  per  cent  of  the  steel  pens  used 
in  the  United  States. 

WELSBACH  GAS  MANTLE  CO.,  largest 
gas  mantle  plant  in  the  world. 

Five  drydocks  for  ocean-going  vessels  being 
erected  on  the  Camden  side  making  this  the 
ship  building  center  of  the  North  Atlantic 
coast. 

Largest  licorice  making  concern  in  the  world. 

Largest  plants  in  the  world  making 
macaroni,  wire-stitching  machines,  whiting, 
cork,  paper  boxes,  etc. 

The  country’s  leader  in  tanneries,  leather 

industries,  oilcloth  and  linoleum,  iron  works. 

$ 

Where  20,000,000  bricks,  40,000,000  cigars 
and  tons  of  chocolates  are  made  annually. 

Largest  lace  factory  in  the  world. 


Camden  Daily  Courier 

Leading  Paper  of  Southern  New  Jersey 


Only  A.  B.  C.  Paper  South  of  Trenton 


Only  Two  Cent  Paper  in  Camden 


Represented  in  the  National  Field  by  CHARLES  H.  EDDY  COMPANY 

Fifth  Ave.  Building  Peoples  Gas  Building  Old  South  Building 

NEW  YORK  CHICAGO  BOSTON 
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EDITORS  PUBLISH 

SPACE  BUYERS  CHART 


CAMDEN,  N.  J. 


Population  City 

1920  Census  . 116,930  ClaSScd 

Chamber  of  Commerce  Estimate.  08 

City  and  Suburban  . 250,000  Industrial 


Native  Whites  . 78%  English  Heading  . 91% 

Foreign  Bom  .  20%  Industrial  Workers  . .  49% 

Negroes  .  2%  Home  Owners  . 30% 


Banka 


Trust  Co .  7 

National  .  3 


Resources  . $31,940,766 

Resources  .  27,467,609 


Schools 

Public  Grade  .  35  No,  of  Pupils 

High  .  1  No.  of  Pupils 

Parochial  .  8  No.  of  Pupils. 


Theatres 

One  legitimate,  seating 


Churches 

Baptist,  18;  Roman  Cath- 


2,100:  2  vaudeville,  1,800  and  Christian  Science, 

2,800  ;  20  motion  picture  Lutheran,  6;  Methodist 

houses,  seating  capacity  300  Episcopal,  25;  Presbyterian, 
to  2  000.  Etotestant  Episcopal,  8; 

Methodist  Protestant.  2 ; 
Friends,  2;  Hebrew,  2;  Af¬ 
rican  M.  E.,  4;  Congrega¬ 
tional,  1. 


Location 

On  the  Delaware  river,  apposite  Philadelphia;  with  Penn¬ 
sylvania;  Philadelphia  &  Reading,  and  West  Jersey  &  Sea¬ 
shore  railroads  giving  excellent  transportation  facilities. 

Principal  Industries 

Chocolates,  talking  machines,  auto  bodies,  cork  board, 
gaskets,  packings,  special  machinery,  lead  pencils,  paper 
boxes,  worsted  yams,  tanks,  boilers,  table  glassware,  hand¬ 
kerchiefs,  curtains,  iron  and  steel  forgings,  electric  fixtures, 
hydraulic  tools,  automobiles,  shipbuilding,  sanitary  earthen¬ 
ware,  canned  soups  and  vegetables,  leather,  paints,  var¬ 
nishes,  organs,  optical  goods,  shoes,  steel  writing  pens, 
cigars,  soaps,  surgical  goods,  oils,  chemicals,  gelatine, 
glazed  paper,  licorice,  gas  mantles,  pearl  buttons,  steam 
engines,  sheet  metal,  hosiery,  motor  boats,  lamp  black, 
oil  cloth,  linoleums,  scales,  heating  systems,  thread, 
gauges  and  tools,  gray  iron  castings,  brooms,  wagons,  wall¬ 
paper,  knit  goods,  dye  extracts,  wire-stitching  machinery, 
bricks,  sewing  machines,  shirt  waists,  underwear,  asbestos 
goods,  wire  staples  and  shipbuilding. 

Special  Information 

Camden  has  the  largest  exclusive  furniture  and  fioor- 
covering  store  in  the  world. 

There  are  over  240  industrial  plants,  some  of  them 
being  the  largest  of  their  kind  in  the  world,  including  Vic¬ 
tor  Talking  Machine  Co.,  Campbell  Soup  Co.,  Esterbrook 
Pen  Co,,  and  New  York  Shipbuilding  Co, 

More  than  75,000  people  are  employed  in  the  various  in¬ 
dustries,  all  of  whom  are  well  paid.  One  concern  alone 
employs  18, COO,  with  a  weekly  payroll  of  $600,000, 

Camden  is  the  shipbuilding  center  of  the  United  States 
with  the  largest  complete  shipbuilding  plant  in  the  world. 
Five  mammoth  drydocks  are  being  erected  on  the  river 
front. 

Camden  is  a  busy  city  under  all  conditions  and  at  all 
times,  and  its  industrial  workers  are  a  prosperous  and  pro- 
rrcssive  people. 


Suburban  and  Farm  Residents 

Gloucester,  18,500;  Haddenfield,  5,5C0;  Westville,  2,000: 
Kaddon  Heights.  6.000;  Merchantville,  4,000:  Pensaullen 
2,000. 


Wholesalers 

Grocers  .  2 

Provisions  .  2 

Fruits  .  5 

Confectioners  .  6 

Cigars  .  4 

Druggists  .  1 

Dry  Goods  .  1 

In  addition  to  the 
service  rendered  by  the 
above  local  wholesalers 
the  retail  merchants 
of  Camden  have  easy 
access  to  the  large 
wholesale  houses  of 
Philadelphia,  thus 
enabling  them  to  at  all 
times  carry  full  lines. 


Retail  Section 

The  retail  shopping  district  ex¬ 
tends  mostly  along  five  streets: 
Market,  Broadway,  Federal, 
Kaighn  Avenue  and  Haddon  Ave¬ 
nue,  covering  a  distance  of  about 
five  miles,  with  up-to-date  estab¬ 
lishments  of  every  description. 
There  are  also  many  small  retail 
stores  in  the  outlying  neighbor¬ 
hood  sections. 

Residential  Features 

Camden  is  famous  for  the  many 
beautiful  and  substantial  homes 
which  abound  in  its  well  laid-out 
residential  streets.  There  are 
many  modern  one  and  two-family 
houses,  in  which  dwell  the  high 
class  of  industrial  workers.  The 
so-called  tenement  or  slum  dis¬ 
trict  is  almost  unknown  in  Cam¬ 
den. 


Retail  Outlet  for  Nationally  Advertised  Goods 


Trading  Area 


Auto.  (Passenger) .  15 

Auto.  (Truck)  -  4 

Auto.  (Tires)  .  15 

Auto,  (Parts)  ....  18 

Bakers  .  49 

Cigar  Stores  . 78 

Cloaks  and  Suits . .  5 

Clothiers  .  11 

Confectioners  . 48 


Delicatessen  . 18 

Dressmakers  . 150 

Druggists  . 81 

Dry  Goods  . 98 

Department  Stores .  5 

Electrical  .  12 

Florists  .  21 

Furniture  .  9 

Furriers  .  8 


Oarages  .  21 

Grocers  . 455 

Hardware  .  IS 

Hats  and  Caps ....  18 

Jewelers  .  17 

Ladies’  Tailors  ...  7 

Meat  Markets  ....  99 
Men’s  Furnishings.  20 
Merchant  Tailors  .  19 


Milliners  .  20 

Opticians  .  11 

Photographers  ....  10 

Pianos  . .  9 

Plumbers  .  55 

Restaurants  . 28 

Shoe  Dealers  .....  43 
Sporting  Goods  ....  4 

Stationers  .  10 


The  Camden  trading  area  includes  Merchantville,  Mount  Holly,  Brown's 
Mills,  and  many  smaller  towns  on  the  East;  Woodbury,  Westville,  Glouces¬ 
ter,  Vineland,  Millville,  Salem,  Bridgeton,  Wildwood,  Olassboro,  Hadden- 
fleld.  Cape  May  and  Wenonah  on  the  South;  Burlington  and  a  prosperous 
commuting  population  on  the  North, 

In  addition  to  the  above  towns  the  excellenoe  of  the  retail  establishments 
of  Camden  bring  into  the  city  shoppers  from  the  prosperous  farming  and 
truck-gardening  districts  of  South  Jersey. 

The  fine  electric  and  railway  service  with  which  Camden  is  served  gives 
it  a  population  of  nearly  850,000  within  thirtv  lulnvtes’  nde,  and  affords  a 
tremendous  market  from  which  its  merchants  draw  tra.'le,  thus  creating  an 
excellent  market  for  the  distribution  of  nationally  advertised  products  of 
all  kinds. 


Sources  from  which  figures  and  facts  were  secured — Secretary  Chamber  of 
NOTE:  Commerce,  school  board,  bank  statements  and  city  directory. 


Newspaper,, 


West  Jersey  Press  (W). 
Camden  Argus  (W). 


PERTH  AMBOY  FACTS 

An  extensive  deep  water 
shore  line  makes  Perth  Amboy 
a  point  of  ocean  shipping,  while 
it  is  the  natural  trading  center 
for  a  wide  extent  of  territory  in 
which  several  important  manu¬ 
facturing  towns  are  situated. 

Owing  to  its  fine  location  and 
other  natural  advantages  Perth 
Amboy  ranks  third  among  the 
cities  of  New  Jersey  as  an  in¬ 
dustrial  center.  The  annual 
value  of  manufactured  products 
is  $150,000. 

Some  of  the  richest  day  de¬ 
posits  to  be  found  anywhere 
are  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
Perth  Amboy,  and  from  them 
have  grown  numerous  terra 
cotta,  brick  and  fireproofing  in¬ 
dustries  for  which  the  state  is 
famous. 


NEW  JERSEY 

(Continued  from  page  V) 
lection  in  the  central  portion  of  the  city. 

Newark  contains  a  large  percentage 
of  home  owners  who  are  largely  as¬ 
sisted  through  468  Building  &  Loan 
Associations  with  17,664  members  and 
resources  of  $60,000,000.  Two  Associa¬ 
tions  have  resources  exceeding  $2,000,- 
000  and  two  others  have  resources  ex¬ 
ceeding  $1,000,000. 

Newark  workers  invented  patent 
leather,  malleable  iron,  photographic 
film,  celluloid,  roller  bearings,  automatic 
weighing  machines,  nickel-in-the-slot 
machines,  and  many  other  commodities. 
The  first  locomotive  to  travel  up  grade 
was  built  in  Newark.  Shipbuilding  has 
been  added  to  Newark’s  industries;  the 
pay  roll  of  shipbuilding  plants  in  1918 


amounted  to  more  than  $36,000,000.  An 
investment  of  more  than  $25,000,000  has 
been  put  into  this  industry  in  1917-1918 
and  approximately  $75,000,000  worth  of 
ships  were  turned  out  during  the  war. 
The  first  wooden  ship  launched  for  the 
Emergency  Fleet  Corporation  on  the 
Atlantic  Coast  was  launched  on  the 
Passaic  River;  the  first  fabricated  steel 
ship  made  in  the  United  States  was 
made  in  Newark.  Capital  invested  in 
industry  totals  approximately  $390,0!)0,- 
000  and  150,000  persons  are  engaged  in 
industrial  pursuits;  annual  wages  and 
salaries  paid  in  industry  amount  to 
$125,000,000  a  year.  The  value  of  man¬ 
ufactured  product  amounts  to  nearly 
$400,000,000.  The  value  of  freight  car¬ 
ried  annually  on  the  Passaic  River  and 
Newark  Bay  amounts  to  $250,000,000. 

Industries  which  annually  turn  out 
products  valued  at  more  than  $5,000,000 
include :  smelting  and  refining,  leather, 
foundry  and  machine  shop  products, 
shipbuilding,  jewelry,  oils  and  var¬ 
nishes,  electrical  machinery"  and  ap¬ 
paratus,  chemicals,  celluloid  and  cellu- 
Ibid  products,  hats,  copper,  tin  and  brass 
products,  stamped  ware,  boots  and  shoes, 
tobacco  cutlery  and  silverw'are. 

Newark  ranks  second  as  an  Insurance 
center.  Its  life  insurance  companies 
having  an  annual  income  of  more  than 
$177,000,000  last  year,  disbursing  to 
policy-holders  more  than  $80,000,000;  its 
Fire  Insurance  Companies  have  assets 
exceeding  $25,000,000. 

“The  biggest  little  city  in  the  world,” 
as  Camden  calls  herself,  leads  not  only 
New  Jersey  but  the  world  in  several 
very  important  lines  of  production.  Here 
is  the  home  of  the  “Victor,”  the  great¬ 
est  musical  industry  in  the  world.  Eight 
ship-building  plants,  one  of  them  the 
New  York  Shipbuilding  Co.,  the  largest 


in  the  United  States,  are  located  here 
and  from  them  are  turned  out  some  of 
the  largest  battleships  made.  The  world's 
largest  lace  factory,  its  largest  cork 
works,  its  largest  brick  kilns,  its  largest 
soup  kitchen,  and  its  largest  licorice 
works  are  in  Camden. 

Trenton,  the  State  capital,  has  a  re¬ 
tail  trading'  zone  that  takes  in  200,000 
people  and  has  within  50  miles  more 
than  10,000,000  population.  It  is  a  city 
of  21,(KX)  homes  and  many  beautiful 
residential  sections.  There  are  75 
churches  with  fine  modern  edifices  and 
equipment  valued  at  more  than  four 
and  a  half  million  dollars.  The  city’s 
populatioti  of  112,000  is  prosperous, 
comfortable  and  progressive. 

There  are  30  iron  and  steel  itidustries 
in  Trenton  with  10,000  employees,  whose 
(Continued  on  page  XV) 


LONG  BRANCH  FACTS 

Long  Branch  has  a  world¬ 
wide  reputation  as  one  of  the 
earliest  and  most  popular  sum¬ 
mer  resorts  on  the  Atlantic 
coast,  where  for  many  years 
thousands  of  persons  have 
made  their  homes  during  the 
summer  months. 

While  having  all  the  public 
facilities  and  equipment  for  a 
large  summer  population  of 
high  class,  this  city  is  one  of 
all-the-year  residence  and  in¬ 
dustry  of  more  than  15,000 
people. 

There  are  four  banks,  a  build¬ 
ing  and  loan  association,  17 
churches  and  an  ideal  public 
school  system. 


New  Jersey  is  one  of  the  most  highly  developed  manufaurturinj'  states  in  the  Union,  but 
development  of  her  water  power  has  only  started.  A  hundred  mountain  streams  are  still 
unbridled. 
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SPACE  BUYERS  CHART 


PASSAIC,  N.  J. 


Population 


1910  Census  .  54,773 

1920  Census  .  63,824 

Chamber  of  Commerce  Estimate,  City .  75,000 

Chamber  of  Commerce,  City  and  Suburban....  140.000 

Native  Whites  . 67%  Industrial  Workers -  30% 

Negroes  . Less.  1%  English  Reading . 85% 

Foreign  Bom  . 33%  Home  Owners . 5,700 

Suburban  and  Farm  Residents 

There  are  within  a  radius  of  about  five  miles  many  pros¬ 
perous  manufacturing  and  residential  centres,  among  them 
Garfield,  19,381;  Clifton,  26,470;  Rutherford,  8,300;  East 
Rutherford,  5,463;  Wellington,  5,715;  Lodi,  7,000. 

Throughout  Passaic  County  and  adjacent  to  the  Passaic 
market  are  many  prosperous  farming  communities  which 
make  that  city  their  trading  center. 


City  Classed  As 

One  of  the  largest  and  most  im¬ 
portant  industrial  centers  of  New 
Jersey. 


Location 

On  the  Passaic  River,  about  thirteen  miles  from 
New  York  City,  and  on  the  lines  of  the  Erie,  Sus¬ 
quehanna  and  Lackawanna  railroads;  also  trolley 
lines  connecting  with  Paterson,  Newark,  Garfield, 
Jersey  City,  Hackensack  and  other  New  Jersey 
communities. 


Banks 

Savings  .  1  Resources .  $1,377,900 

State  Banks.  &  Trust  Cos..  4  Resources .  20,352,650 

National  .  1  Resources .  6,079,253 

In  addition  to  the  banking  institutions,  there  are  several 
very  prosperous  building  and  loan  societies  with  approxi¬ 
mate  assets  of  about  $2,000,000. 

Schools 

Public  Grade  .  12  No.  Pupils .  10,132 

High .  1  No.  Pupils .  900 

Parochial  .  6  No.  Pupils .  2,000 

Besides  the  excellent  public  and  parochial  schools,  there 
are  a  number  of  private  and  business  schools. 


Theatres 

There  is  one  theatre  playing 
road  companies  and  vaudeville, 
seating  about  1,700;  five  motion 
picture  houses  with  seating  ca¬ 
pacities  of  from  500  to  1,800 
each. 

Churches 

Baptist,  3;  Catholic,  11;  Con¬ 
gregational,  1;  Christian  Sci¬ 
ence,  1;  Dutch  Reformed,  8; 
Episcopal,  2;  Hebrew,  6; 
Lutheran,  3 ;  Presbyterian,  3 ; 
Unitarian,  2;  Methodist  Epis¬ 
copal,  3,  and  Creek  Catholic,  2. 


Principal  Industries 

Conveying  machineiy,  chemicals,  auto  tires  and  tubes,  worsted  and 
woolen  goods,  steel  wire,  handkerchiefs,  cigars,  cotton  fabrics,  essential  oils, 
structural  steeL  silks,  silk  mixed  goods,  iron  and  brass  castings,  sheet  metal 
products,  paper  boxes,  tablecloth,  hosiery,  waxed  paper,  embroideries,  broad 
silks,  electric  elevators,  textile  machinery,  mine  and  dump  cars,  scales,  brass 
forgings,  water  heaters,  mechanical  rubber,  insulated  wire  cable,  artificial 
leather,  knit  goods,  yams,  parchment  paper,  insecticides  and  disinfectants, 
stove  polish,  fire  escapes,  auto  accessories,  hypodermic  needles  and  syringes, 
hose  duck,  belting  and  packing,  decorated  tin  cans,  printing  and  dyeing 
cotton,  artificial  ice,  textile  printing  blankets,  oilcloth,  matches. 

Special  Information 

More  woolens  and  textiles  are  manufactured  in  Passaic  than  in  any  city 
in  New  Jersey.  It  also  has  the  greatest  number  of  handkerchief  factories  in 
the  United  States. 

Passaic  has  few  labor  troubles;  low  tax  rate;  and  offers  many  advantages 
as  a  location  for  manufacturing  industries  on  account  of  its  fine  railroad 
facilities,  excellent  water  supply  and  proximity  to  the  great  Eastern  markets, 
and  is  an  especially  good  market  for  nationally  advertised  goods. 

There  are  more  than  20,000  industrial  workers  engaged  in  the  various 
manufacturing  establishments. 

TVrri'Tl?  These  figures  and  information  regarding  Passaic  were  secured  from  E.  R.  Geddes,  secretary  Board  of  Trade;  clerk  of  School  Board,  bank 

•INUf  AEi  I  statements,  A.  B.  C.  reports  and  other  reliable  sources. 

TVT  r  TJLT  U  IZ"  largest  clothing  manu-  dyt't*  iV  ^  C  A  T  Textile  City  which  sup- 

W  X  Xv  IV.  facturing  centre  of  the  world  oU  1  X  I\.  ij  O  x\.  X  plies  material  for  that  reputation 

-  AND - 

The  Passaic  Daily  Herald 


is  the  Sympathetic  Human  Touch  which  keeps  the  City’s  Machinery 
of  Progress  Well  Oiled  and  in  Constant  Motion. 

Passaic  has  more  money  within  its  confines  now  than  ever  before. 
Under  present  conditions  about  20,000  of  its  Mill  Workers  are  earning 
higher  salaries  than  the  average  young  lawyer,  doctor,  dentist  or 
other  professional  man. 

These  workers  are  living  in  such  affluence  as  never  before.  They 
are  Spenders  and  not  Savers!  Being  in  a  position  to  gratify  their 
every  want  and  whim,  their  profligacy  has  created  an  extraordinary 
market  for  Clothing,  Furniture,  Real  Estate,  .Automobiles,  Jewelry, 
Confectionery,  Restaurants,  Prepared  Foods  and  all  the  other  neces¬ 
sities  of  modern  good  living. 

The  worker  has  neither  the  time  nor  inclination  for  much  reading. 
The  Metropolitan  Dailies  do  not  enter  his  home.  His  choice  centres 
on  One  Paper,  THE  PASSAIC  D.AILY  HER.ALD,  and  this  he  reads 
religiously.  It  is  full  of  Local  Interest.  It  affords  his  only  chance 


for  neighborliness.  It  satisfies  his  altogether  human  desire  to  be 
somewhat  of  his  “brother’s  keeper.” 

National  Advertisers  entering  this  field  Acquire  Local  Interest. 
It  is  the  ROAD  OF  DIRECT  APPEAL  not  only  to  the  necessities 
and  luxuries  of  63,824  RESIDENTS  OF  PASSAIC,  but  to  over  76,000 
in  the  five  suburban  communities  of  Clifton,  Garfield,  Lodi,  Walling- 
ton  and  East  Rutherford,  all  of  which  are  within  less  than  12  minutes’ 
distance  of  Passaic.  ' 

The  following  table  shows  Passaic’s  steady  growth.  It  has  in¬ 
creased  over  2,100  per  cent  in  the  last  fifty  years.  fHE  PASSAIC 
DAILY  HERALD  HAS  GROWN  RIGHT  ALONG  WITH  IT. 
Our  circulation  for  the  first  three  months  of  1920  averaged  8,170 
copies  daily.  The  price  per  copy  has  remained  at  two  cents. 

This  table  shows  Passaic’s  growth  since  1870. 

1870  .  3,000  1900  .  27  777 

1880 .  6,513  1910 .  54  773 

1890 .  13,027  1920 .  63,824 
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SPACE  BUYERS  CHART 


PASSAIC,  N.  J. 


Wholesale  Houses 

Meats  .  S 

FrovUiona  .  2 

Groceries  .  3 

Confectionery  .  1 

Bakeries  .  1 

The  retailers  of  Fassaio  and  the  sur¬ 
rounding  district  are  supplied  principally 
by  the  larre  wholesale  houses  of  Mew 
York,  Newark  and  Jersey  City. 

Many  of  these  bouses  maintain  excel¬ 
lent  motor  delivery  throughout  the  Fas- 
saic  and  adjoining  territory,  which,  with 
the  fine  railroad  facilities,  places  the  city 
in  close  touch  with  the  largest  markets. 

Goods  nationally  advertised  are  assured 
wide  distribution  through  the  territory 
served  by  the  large  number  of  retailers 
who  patronize  these  wholesale  establish¬ 
ments. 


Retail  Section 


Trading  Area 


The  principal  retail  section  extends  about  one  and  one-half 
miles  alon;  Main  Avenue;  on  Lexington  Stieet,  four  blocks; 
Passaic  Street,  eight  blocks;  Second  Street,  five  blocks;  Monroe 
Street,  eight  blocks,  and  for  two  blocks  on  Bloomfield  Avenue. 

There  are  also  several  small  neighborhood  shopping  centres 
catering  to  the  trade  in  the  outlying  districts. 

Residential  Features 

The  homes  in  Fassaic  consist  mostly  of  one-  and  two-family 
houses,  with  very  few  large  apartment  houses. 

There  are  many  beautiful  homes  in  the  suburban  districts. 

There  are  a  few  tenement  houses  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
mills,  but  there  is  no  so-called  “slum"  district  in  the  city. 


The  trading  area  of  Fassaic  is  one  of  the  most  prosperous  in 
Northern  Mew  Jersey.  It  is  thickly  populated  and  has  the  best  of 
trolley  service  and  good  motor  roads  connecting  with  the  surrounding 
territory. 

The  estimated  population  of  Fassaic’s  trading  area  is  about  140,000, 
and  includes  the  following  towns  within  a  four-mile  radius;  Garfield, 
Clifton,  Lodi,  Wellington,  Carlstadt,  East  Hutherford.  Rutherford, 
Delawanna,  Athenia,  Allwood,  and  many  smaller  communities  nearby. 

There  is  also  a  very  prosperous  truck-gardening  and  farming  com¬ 
munity  surrounding  the  city. 

Goods  nationally  advertised  are  assured  wide  distribution  throughout 
this  territory,  which  is  served  by  Fassaic's  retail  establishments. 


Retail  Outlet  for  Nationally  Advertised  Goods 


Automobile  (Fassenger)  Agencies....  5 

Automobile  (Truck)  Agencies .  3 

Automobile  (Tire)  Agencies .  12 

Automobile  (Farts)  Agencies  .  10 

Bakers  .  35 

Cigar  Stores  . 23 

(Hoaks  and  Suits .  7 

Clothiers  .  12 

Confectioners  . 77 


Delicatessen  .  12 

Dressmakers  .  58 

Druggists  .  28 

Dry  Goods  .  18 

Department  Stores  .  8 

Electrical  Supplies  .  10 

FlorisU  .  4 

Furniture  .  8 

Furriers  .  1 


Garages  .  16 

Grocers  . 257 

Hardware  .  17 

Hats  and  Caps  .  7 

Jewelers  . 25 

Ladies'  Tailors  .  16 

Meat  Markets  .  99 

Men's  Furnishings  .  5 

Merchant  Tailors  .  10 


Millinery  .  18 

Opticians  .  8 

Fhotographers  .  12 

Fianos  . 6 

Flumbers  .  88 

Restaurants  and  Lunch  Rooms .  27 

Shoe  Dealers  . 38 

Sporting  Goods  .  8 

Stationers  .  12 


Evening  Newspapers 

Fassaic  Daily  News  (Evening) 
Fassaic  Daily  Herald  (Evening) 


Weeklies 

Wcchenblatt  (W.) 
Szabad  Sajto  (W.) 


PASSAIC 

One  of  the  largest  and  most  important 
industrial  centres  of  New  Jersey. 
Thoroughly  covered  by 


PASSAIC  DAILY  NEWS 

8007  NET  PAID  (A.  B.  C.  AUDIT  FOR  YEAR  ENDING  DECEMBER  31,  1919) 

A  home  newspaper  with 
a  hoilie  circulation 

Published  Daily  (Evenings)  Except  Sundays 

FOREIGN  REPRESENTATIVE 

R.  W.  COOKE 


154  NASSAU  ST, 


NEW  YORK 
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WHEN  YOU  SPEAK  OF 

ATLANTIC  CITY 

you  generally  think  of  health, 
comfort  and  entertainment,  but 

WHEN  YOU  SPEAK  IN  ATLANTIC  CIH 

you  always  have  an  audience  that  is  measured 
by  the  “four  ends  of  the  earth.” 

The  best  way  to  talk  to  this  audience  is  through 
the  columns  of  the 

ATLANTIC  CITY  DAILY  PRESS 

(MORNING) 

(EVENING) 

The  two  great  mediums  that  are  read  by 
visitors  and  residents  alike,  reaching  both  the 
morning  and  evening  reading  public. 

The  Press  and  Union  cover  the  Atlantic  City 
territory  like  a  blanket. 

First  in  Circulation  First  in  Advertising  First  in  Prestige 

Represented  By  PAUL  BLOCK,  Inc. 

New  York  Chicago 


Boston 


Detroit 
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ATLANTIC  CITY,  N.  J. 


Population 

1910  Cenius  .  57,660 

Present  Estimate,  City . 61,000 


City 

Classed 

as 

All  Year 
Beaort 


Native  Whitei  . 98%  Engliah  Beading  . 100% 

Foreign  Bom  .  2%  Induitrial  Workers  . .  10% 

Negroes  .  6%  Home  Owners  . 6,500 

Yearly  visitors  estimated  .  18,000,000 


Banks 


Trust  Co, 
National  . 


5  Besources 
5  Besources 


. *16,151,150 

.  16,908,891 


Schools 


Public  Grade  .  11 

High  .  1 

Parochial  .  4 

Theatres 

One  vaudeville  theatre 
seating  1,500;  two  legiti¬ 
mate  seating  about  2,000 
each,  and  twelve  motion 
picture,  seating  capacity 
ranging  from  200  to  1,500, 


No.  of  Pupiis  .  7,824 

No,  of  Pupils  .  1,100 

No.  of  Pupils  .  8,000 

Churches 

Baptist,  6;  Christian 
Science,  2;  Jewish,  4:  Luth¬ 
eran,  1;  Methodist  Episco¬ 
pal,  9;  Methodist  Protes¬ 
tant,  1;  Presbyterian,  6; 
Protestant  Episcopal,  5;  Bo- 
man  Catholic,  4. 


Location 

On  Absecon  Island,  Pennsylvania  Bailroad  and  Beading 
Bailroad  systems;  electric  and  steam  trains,  with  three 
double  track  lines  to  Phiiadelphia,  and  two  double  track 
tines  to  New  York,  Fast  Shore  Bailway  and  Suburban 
Bailway  (electric;  third  rail  and  trolley)  reaching  all  sub¬ 
urban  points.  Daily  automobile  freight  to  Philadelphia  and 
New  York. 


Principal  Industries 

Atlantic  City’s  chief  industry  is  the  manufacture  of 
health,  comfort  and  entertainment.  Consequently  when  you 
write  or  speak  in  Atlantic  City  you  always  have  an  audi¬ 
ence  that  is  measured  by  the  “four  ends  of  the  earth.” 
One  hour  from  Philadelphia,  three  hours  from  New  York, 
through-train  connections  East,  South  and  West.  Blessed 
with  a  gulf  stream-tempered  climate  and  a  broad,  hard  bath¬ 
ing  beach,  equipped  with  more  than  a  thousand  modern 
hotels,  eight  miles  of  Boardwalk,  and  great  amusement 
piers  and  theatres,  Atlantic  City  is  a  prosperous  recreation 
shop. 

Special  Information 

Atlantic  City  is  noted  for  its  good  health,  for  sunshine, 
and  exhilarating  sea  air.  Its  world-famed  Boardwalk,  hard 
surface  bathing  beach,  swimming  pools,  and  unexcelled 
hotels,  ideal  golf  courses,  yachting,  fishing,  horse  back  rid¬ 
ing,  tennis,  motoring,  etc.;  its  beautiful  homes,  wonderful 
stores,  celebrated  piers  and  theatres,  and  unique  rolling 
chairs.  Its  water  supply,  fire  and  police  departments, 
schools,  churches,  banks  and  charitable  institutions,  its 
municipal  docks,  and  berths  for  private  yachts.  Atlantic 
City  truiy  is  “The  World’s  Playground.’’ 


‘The  World’s  Play  Ground” 


Suburban  and  Farm  Residents 

Atlantic  County  is  noted  for  its  vineyards,  peach  or¬ 
chards.  and  sweet  potato  farms.  The  produce  from  its  many 
farms  is  very  readily  consumed  by  Atlantic  City  hoteis  and 
residents,  and  a  further  supply  is  even  demanded  from 
other  centers.  This  is  especially  so  at  the  height  of  the 
sununer  season,  when  Atlantic  City  entertains  nearly  a  half 
million  visitors. 


Wholesalers 

Grocert  .  2 

Provisions  .  4 

Fruits  .  1 

Confectioners  .  8 

Cigars  &  Tobacco .  1 

*'«  i 

While  the  above  list 
of  wholesale  houses  do 
a  large  business  with 
local  retail  merchants, 
the  wholesale  estab* 
lishments  of  New  York 
and  Philadelphia  main* 
tain  an  excellent  ser* 
vice  catering  to  the 
Atlantic  City  trade. 


Retail  Section 

Atlantic  City’s  principal  retail 
section  is  Atlantic  Avenue,  from 
Rhode  Island  to  Boston  Avenue 
and  Pacific  Avenue,  from  Virginia 
Avenue  to  Florida  Avenue,  and 
the  Boardwalk  for  its  entire 
length.  Some  of  the  smaller  shops 
are  located  on  Arctic  Avenue  for 
its  full  length. 

Residential  Features 

The  residents  of  Atlantic  City 
occupy  almost  exclusively  fine 
apartments  and  beautiful  homes 
in  such  attractive  sections  as 
Chelsea,  Ventnor,  and  what  is 
known  as  the  Lighthouse  Section. 
Philadelphia,  New  York,  Wash¬ 
ington,  Baltimore,  Boston,  Buffalo 
and  many  other  cities  are  repre¬ 
sented  in  Atlantic  City’s  summer 
cottage  coiony.  Hundreds  from 
the  above  and  other  cities  an¬ 
nually  spend  the  summer  season 
in  Atlantic  City  and  patronize 
Atlantic  City’s  shops. 


Retail  Outlet  tor  Nationally  Advertised  Products 


Auto,  (Tires)  . . 
Auto.  (Parts)  . . 

Bakeirs  . 

Cigar  Stores  . . . 


80 

Delicatessen 

.  18 

Oarages  . . 

.  48 

Milliners  . 

..  86 

8 

Dressmakers 

. 119 

Grocers  . 

.184 

Opticians  . 

..  12 

18 

Druggists 

.  60 

Hardware  . 

.  17 

Photographers  . 

...  23 

20 

Dry  Goods  . 

. 40 

Hats  and  Caps... 

.  16 

Pianos  . 

..  8 

85 

Department 

Stores.  5 

Jewelers  . 

.  42 

Plumbers  . 

..  56 

89 

Electrical 

.  15 

Ladies’  Tailors  . . . 

.  12 

Bestaurants  . . . 

.  138 

7 

Florists  . . . 

Meat  Markets  . . . . 

42 

Shoe  Dealers  . . 

..  28 

12 

Furniture 

.  15 

Men’s  Furnishings 

83 

Sporting  Goods  . 

..  2 

53 

Furriers  . . . 

Merchant  Tailors.  . 

25 

Stationers  . 

.  .  9 

NOTE  : 


Sources  from  which  figures  and  facts  were  secured — Harry  H.  Young,  sec. 
B.  of  E.;  bank  statements.  City  Directory  and  other  reliable  resources. 


Trading  Area 

It  is  estimated  that  18.000,000  people  from  all  corners  of  the  globe 
visit  Atlantic  City  annually  and  shop  within  its  borders,  making  it  an 
international  trading  area.  These  visitors  are  exclusive  of  Atlantic  City’s 
permanent  population  of  upwards  of  60,000,  and  also  such  towns  as 
Pleasantville,  Egg  Harbor,  Hammonton  and  Mays  Landing,  where  many  in¬ 
dustries  give  employment  to  thousands  of  high  grade  mechanics  whose 
families  do  the  bulk  of  their  shopping  in  Atlantic  City.  Trolley  connec¬ 
tions,  express  routes,  and  motor  roads  throughout  this  section  are  largely 
responsible  for  the  growing  tendency  of  those  living  in  suburban  areas  to 
do  their  shopping  in  Atlantic  City, 


f  Atlantic  City  Press  (M). 

’  Atlantic  City  Union  (E). 
newspapers  Atlantic  Gazette  Beview  (M). 

1  Ventnor  News  (W).  , 


JERSEY  CITY  FACTS 

Jersey  City  is  the  terminal 
point  of  most  of  the  great  rail¬ 
roads  connecting  New  York 
City  with  all  parts  of  the  conti¬ 
nent,  while  several  lines  of 
ocean  steamers  have  their 
docks  here. 

It  is  the  focal  point  of  enor¬ 
mous  foreign  and  domestic 
commerce  in  iron,  coal,  produce 
and  general  merchandise. 

Manufactures  are  numerous 
and  varied,  including  large 
locomotive  and  railroad  supply 
works,  steel  foundries  and  ma¬ 
chine  works,  crucible  and  soap 
factories,  grain  elevators  and 
sugar  refineries,  which  are 
among  the  largest  in  the  world. 


that  New  Jersey  also  has  many  inland 
and  mountain  resorts.  The  Delaware 
Valley  has  been  proclaimed  the  most 
picturesque  in  the  world.  The  pine  for¬ 
ests  of  the  state  are  famed  among  the 
seekers  of  good  health  everywhere  and 
scattered  in  them  there  are  88  cities  pre¬ 
pared  to  take  care  of  the  lovers  of  out¬ 
door  life  in  the  mountains. 

By  reason  of  its  unparalleled  coastal 
bathing  beach.  New  Jersey  classes  the 
seashore  resort  business  as  one  of  its 
principal  “industries.”  This  state  asset 
brings  millions  of  people  from  all  parts 
of  the  country  into  New  Jersey  every 
year.  It  means  so  much  to  the  common¬ 
wealth,  in  fact,  that  good  roads  advo¬ 
cates  used  it  as  the  first  argument  in 
persuading  New  Jersey  to  construct  a 
State- wide  highway  system  costing  $15,- 


000,000  and  to  authorize  a  traffic  bridge 
over  the  Delaware  River  and  a  traffic 
tunnel  under  the  Hudson  River;  and 
state  aid  for  seashore  cities  in  their  pub¬ 
lic  improvements  is  an  annual  subject  in 
the  legislature. 

Atlantic  City,  of  course,  is  by  far  the 
largest  and  most  widely  patrotiized  sea¬ 
side  resort  on  the  Jersey  coast.  In  a 
trifle  over  at  half  century  it  has  grown 
from  a  small  fishing  village  built  on  the 
sand  dunes  of  Absecon  Island  to  the 
greatest  seashore  resort  in  the  world, 
with  an  average  population  of  tnore  than 
100,000  throughout  the  year,  a  sttmmer 
population  close  to  half  a  million  and  a 
total  assessed  valuation  of  about  $125,- 
000,000.  However,  like  all  New  Jersey 
coast  cities,  .\tlantic  City  is  an  “all  year 
resort.” 


ASBURY  PARK  FACTS 

Sixty  passenger  trains  daily 
during  the  summer  months 
supply  the  traffic  needs  of  As- 
bury  Park,  one  of  the  most 
widely  known  of  the  summer 
resorts  on  the  New  Jersey 
coast,  where  many  thousands 
enjoy  tjie  fine  beach,  beautiful 
lakes  and  drives  and  the  stimu¬ 
lating  ocean  breezes. 

The  contiguous  towns  of 
Ocean  Grove,  West  Grove, 
Bradley  Beach  and  .Allenhurst, 
which  are  its  natural  out¬ 
growths,  give  a  total  of  about 
20.fX)0  permanent  residents  of 
the  district  of  which  .Xsbury 
Park  is  the  animating  center. 


NEW  JERSEY 

(Continued  from  page  XI) 
annual  wages  is  $9,000,000.  There  are 
47  potteries  with  6,000  workers  and  a 
$6,(XX),000  pay  roll.  Sixteen  rubber 
mills  employ  5,000  workers  and  pay 
them  $5,000,000  a  year.  Trenton’s  in¬ 
dustrial  zone  has  200  manufacturing 
plants  of  various  sorts,  40,000  operatives, 
$25,000,000  pay  roll  and  annual  finished 
products  of  $120,000,000. 

As  an  educational  center  Trenton  is 
near  Princeton  University,  Rutgers  Col¬ 
lege,  Peddie  Institute,  Pennington  Sem¬ 
inary,  I^wrenceville  school  and  Borden- 
town  Military  Institute,  while  the  city 
itself  has  34  grade  and  11  parochial 
schools  with  22,000  pupils  and  630 
teachers. 

The  coast  of  New  Jersey  from  Sandy 
Hook  to  Cape  May,  a  dist.ance  of  125 
miles  is  a  great  playground  with  68 
resort  cities  but  it  must  not  be  forgotten 


From  Asbury  Park  to  Cape  May  is  located  the  Nation’s  createst  playground.  The  sweeping  beaches  attract  hundreds  of  thousands 
every  year— they  come  from  every  part  of  the  world.  There  ore  more  than  60  New  Jersey  seaside  resort  cities  that  sound  the  call  for 
good  health  and  Joy  in  living— the  greatest  of  these  is  Atlantic  City. 


Editor 
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Population 

1920  Censuii  . 17,667 

Pretent  Eitimate,  City  and 
Suburban  . . . 30,000 


Classed  As 


Kstire  Whites  . 9S%  Enflish  Besdins  . 96% 

Foreign  Born  . 4%  Industrial  Workers  ,...10% 

Merroes  .  1%  Home  Owners  . 2,160 

Banks 

Trust  Companies  .  2  Resources  . 612.601.864 

National  .  2  Resources  .  4,168.898 

Schools 

Public  Grade  .  6  Pupils  . 2.900 

Hish  .  1  Pupils  .  800 

Parochial  .  2  Pupils  .  425 

Theatres 

Three  motion  picture  houses,  seating  from  800  to  1,200. 

Churches 

Preabjrterian  2;  Baptist  2;  Reformed  2;  Roman  Catholic  4; 
Protestant  Episcopal  1;  Lutheran  1;  Methodist  Episcopal  1; 
Congregational  1;  Unitarian  1. 


HACKENSACK,  N.  J. 


Suburban  and  Farm  Residents 

Within  four  miles  radius;  Maywood,  4,000;  Bogota,  6,000; 
North  Hackensack,  8,000;  Little  Ferry,  8,600;  Ridgefield 
Park,  4,600. 

Wholesale  I  Retail  Section 


Wholesale 

Houses 

Grocers  .  1 

Provisions  .  1 

Confectioners  .  1 

Hackensack  retailers 
depend  largely  on  the 
wholesale  establish¬ 
ments  of  New  York  for 
their  supplies. 


The  shopping  district  extends 
about  %  of  mile  along  Main 
street,  with  some  small  neighbor¬ 
hood  stores. 

Residential  Features 

The  homes  consist  mostly  of  one 
and  two-family  houses,  with  no 
tenement  district. 


Retail  Outlets  for  Nationally  Advertised  Goods 


Auto.  (Passenger) 
Agcys . 

Auto.  (Truck) 


Bakers  . 

Cigar  Stores  . 

Cloaks  and  Suits... 


Dry  Goods  .  16  Hardware  .  4  Opticians  .  8 


Department  Store . , 
Electrical  . 


Agcys .  8  Clothiers  .  2  Florists  .  7 


Auto.  (Tiresl 

Agcys . 

Auto.  (Parts) 


Confectioners 
Delicatessen 
Dressmakers  . 


Agcys .  8  Druggists  .  11 


20  Furniture 
6  Furriers  . 
16  G  arages 
11  Grocers  . . 


2  Hats  and  Caps. . . . 

4  Jewelers  . 

7  Ladies'  Tailors .... 

6  Meat  Markets . 

1  Men’s  Furnishings. 
14  Merchant  Tailors . . 


6  Photographers .  8 

4  Pianos  .  8 

2  Plumbers  .  11 

17  Restaurants .  6 

3  Shoe  Dealers .  11 

4  Sporting  Goods .  1 


Millinery  .  4  Stationers  .  8 


Trading  Area 

The  Hackensack  trading  area  extends  throughout  the 
following  Bergen  County  towns:  Forest  Park,  New  Milford, 
River  Edge,  Oradell.  Westwood,  Hillsdale.  Ridgefield  Park, 
Little  Ferry,  Bogota,  Tea  Neck,  Pietsburg,  Hasbrouok 
Heights,  Maywood,  Lodi,  Rochelle  Park,  Park  Ridge,  and 
an  extensive  farming  section. 

Bergen  Daily  Mews  (E.) 

Newspapers Hackensack  Record  (E.) 

I  lackensack  Republican  (W, ) 


Population 

1919  Census  . . 12.450  Classed  As 

Chamber  of  Commerce  Estimate. 

City  . 15,000  Industrial 

Chamber  of  Commerce  Estimete. 

City  and  Suburban . 21,000 

Native  Whites .  95^;  English  Beading . 98% 

Foreign  Born .  5%  Industrial  Workers....  35% 

Negroes  less  than..  ..  1%  Home  Owners  . 75% 

Banka 

National  .  2  Besources  . $3,841,778 

Trust  Companies  .  1  Besources  .  639.828 

Schools 

High  .  1  Pupils  .  360 

Grade  .  7  Pupils  . 2,255 

Parochial  .  1  Pupils  .  225 

Theatres  .  2  Seats  . 1,600 

Churches 

Methodist  Episcopal.  4;  Presbyterian,  1;  Baptist.  2; 

Lutheran,  1;  Congregational.  1;  Hebrew*  1;  Bomsn  Catholic* 
1;  Protestant  Episcopal.  1;  Methodist  Protestant.  1;  Afri- 
csn  M.  E..  1. 
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MILLVILLE,  N.  J. 


On  the  main  line  of  the  West  Jersey  and  Seaboard  rail¬ 
road;  also  electric  suburban  line  to  Philadelphia.  On  the 
navigable  Maurice  river  connecting  with  Delaware  Bay, 

Principal  Industries 

The  manufacture  of  glassware  is  Millville's  principal  in¬ 
dustry,  includir.g  hospital  ware,  vials,  screw  cap  jars, 
syringes,  ointment  pots,  clinical  thermometers,  flasks,  car¬ 
boys.  vacuum  bottles,  etc. ;  cotton  goods,  knit  goods, 
women's  dresses,  uniforms,  carpets,  rugs,  paints,  hosiery, 
cigars. 

Special  Information 

The  mining  of  glass  sand  is  one  of  the  most  extensive 
industries  of  Millville,  employing  about  500  men. 

The  raising  of  poultry  in  the  vicinity  of  Millville  is  fast 
developing  on  a  large  scale. 


Suburban  and  Farm  Reaidenta 

Port  Norris,  1,0C0;  Leesburg,  500;  Port  Elizabeth,  500; 
Mauricetown.  500. 

Wholesale  I  Retail  Section 


Wholesale 

Houses 

There  are  no  whole¬ 
sale  establishments  in 
Millville,  the  reUil 
merchants  depending 
almost  entirely  on  the 
excellent  service  ren¬ 
dered  by  the  whole¬ 
salers  of  Philadelphia. 


Principal  shopping  district  ex¬ 
tends  along  High  Street  */,  mile; 
Broad  Street,  ‘4  mile;  and  about 
>4  mile  on  Main  Street. 

Residential  Features 

Millville  hsis  ma-y  beautiful 
homes;  mostly  one  and  two-family 
houses  with  very  few  tenements. 


Retail  Outlets  for  Nationally  Advertised  Goods 

.  7  Dry  Goods  .  8  Jewelers  . 

Stores  .  16  Electrical  Supplies  8  Ladies’  Tailors 

and  Suits..  5  grists  .  2  ^eat  Markets 

in  .  5  Furniture  . 3 

itioners  _  10  Garages  .  7  JJ®  J  Furnishings. 

lessen  .  8  Grocers  .  25  Merchant  Tailors.. 

Makers  .  30  Hardware  .  4  MiUiners  . 

ists  .  7  Hats  and  Caps  ...  5  Opticians  . 


Auto.  (Passenger) 

Bakers  . . 

7  Dry  Goods  . 

8 

Agcys . 

6 

Cigar  Stores  . 

16  Electrical  Supplies 

8 

Auto.  (Truck) 

Cloaks  and  Suits . 

5  Florists  . 

2 

Agcys.  . 

8 

Clothieri  . 

5  Furniture  . . 

3 

Auto.  (Tires) 

Confectioners 

10  Garages  . 

7 

Agcys . 

8 

Delicatessen  . 

3  Grocers  . 

25 

Auto.  (Parts) 

Dress  Makers  .  . . . . 

80  Hardware  . 

4 

Agcys . 

10 

Druggists  . 

7  Hats  and  Caps  . . . 

5 

3  Photographers  ....  2 

2  Pianos  .  4 

8  Plumbers  .  7 

8  Restaurants  .  25 

8  Shoe  Dealers  .  8 

5  Sporting  Goods  ...  1 

2  Stationers  .  2 


Trading  Area 

The  trading  area  of  Millville  extends  about  12  miles  in  all 
directions,  and  includes  Gouldtown.  Mauricetown,  Haley- 
ville.  Port  Norris,  Greenwich,  and  many  smaller  places 
throughout  the  territory.  There  is  also  a  rich  farming 
community  close  at  hand,  which  makes  Millville  its  shop¬ 
ping  center.  Newspapers 

Millville  Republican  (Evening), 


Chamber  of  Commerce  £ 

City  . ^ 

St 

im 

ate 

Native  Whites  . 91 

% 

rf. 

MORRISTOWN,  N.  J. 


Suburban  and  Farm  Residents 

Mendahm  1.000  Bernardsville  4,000;  Morris  Plains,  1,000; 
Whippany,  1,200;  Convent  500, 


Wholesale 

Houses 


Retail  Section 


Houses  shopping  section  extends 

along  Park  Place,  South  street. 
There  are  no  whole-  Washington  street.  Speedwell 

sale  houses  in  Mor-  avenue,  Morris  street  and  on 

ristown,  the  local  re-  some  side  streets, 
tail  merchants  being  Residential  Features 


tail  merchants  being 
taken  care  of  by  the 
New  York  City  estab¬ 
lishments. 


The  homes  consist  principally 
of  one  and  two  family  houses;  no 
tenement  district. 


Auto.  rPassengac) 

Retail  Outlets  for  Nationally  Advertised  Goods 

Bakers  .  11  Dry  Goods  .  11  Hardware  . 

4 

Opticians  . 

..  6 

Agcys . U 

Ciffar  Stores  . 

.  7 

Department  Stores .  2 

Hats  and  Caps... 

9 

Photographers  . . . 

..  4 

Auto.  tXru4.a; 

Cloaks  and  Suits.. 

.  2 

Electrical  Supplies .  5 

Jewelers  . 

4 

Pianos  . 

..  1 

Agcys .  2 

^othiers  . 

.  11 

Florists  .  6 

Ladies'  Tailors _ 

8 

plumbers  . 

..  28 

Auto.  (Tires) 

Confectioners  . . . . 

.  17 

Furniture  .  6 

Meat  Markets  .... 

17 

Bestaurants  . . .  • 

..  9 

Agcys .  5 

Delicatessen  . 

.  2 

Furriers  .  2 

Men*s  Furnishing** 

8 

Shoe  Dealers  . . . 

..  7 

Auto.  (Parts) 

Dress  Makers  . . . . 

.  49 

Oarages  .  10 

Merchant  Tailors. . 

9 

Sporting  Goods . . . 

..  8 

Accys .  8 

Druggists  . 

.  5 

Grocers  .  60 

Milliners  . 

10 

Stationers  . 

..  8 

Trading  Area 

The  trading  area  extends  throughout  Morris  County  and 
includes  the  Greystone  Park,  Brookside,  Boonton,  Madison, 
Chester,  Morris  Plains,  Dover,  Rockaway,  Whippany,  Net- 
cong,  Bernardsville.  'There  is  a  large  number  of  high-class 
estates  which  contribute  to  Morristown  shopping  district. 

J  Tbo  Jersey  man  (E.) 
newapapera  j  Record  (E.) 


Population 

1910  Census  . 5,280  I  Claaaed  Aa 

Chamber  of  Commerce  Estimate, 

City  .  6.000  Industrial 

Chamber  of  Commerce  Estimate. 

City  and  Suburbyi . 20,000 

Native  Whites  . 75%  English  Reading  . 85% 

Foreign  Born  . 24';  Industrial  Workers  ....40'y 

Negroes  .  I't-  Home  Owners  . 1,800 

Banks 

National  .  1  Resources  . 61.757,888 

Trust  Co .  1  Resources  .  1,788,956 

State  Bank  .  1  Resources  .  1,592,468 

Schools 

Public  Grade  .  18  Pupils  . 8,160 

High  .  1  Pupils  .  200 

New  Jersey  training  school  for  backward  children. 

Tlieatres 

Two  motion  picture  houses  with  seating  capacity  of 
1.200  and  600.  Churches 

There  are  twenty>foar  churches  in  Vineland;  nearly  every 
denominaticn  bein^  represented. 


iEDlTOR&  publisher 

1  —  SPACE  BUYERS  C  HART  ~ 


VINELAND,  N.  J. 


Location 

Thirty  miles  from  Philadelphia  on  the  Central  R.  R,  of 
New  Jersey  and  the  West  Jersey  and  Seashore  rallrosid. 

Principal  Industries 

Canned  goods,  cigars,  clay  pots,  chemicals,  glassware, 
gloves,  hosiery,  pearl  buttons,  thermometers,  shoes,  rugs, 
vacuum  bottles,  iron  and  brass  castings,  paper  boxes,  cur¬ 
tains,  confectionery,  clothing,  meat  packing,  machinery, 
baskets,  waists  and  wrappers,  grain  mills,  lumber  and 
mill  work. 

Special  Information 

Vineland  is  in  the  heart  of  the  poultry  raising  district, 
being  second  in  America  in  this  industry.  One  farm  ships 
40,000  ducks  annually.  The  International  egg-laying  con¬ 
test  is  held  in  Vineland. 

The  weekly  payroll  of  the  factories  exceed  676,000. 


Suburban  and  Farming  Residents 

The  fruit  growing  and  truck-gardening  industry  around 
Vineland  is  carried  on  to  a  considerable  extent  and  nearly 
every  kind  of  small  fruit  is  grown. 


Wholesale 

Houses 

The  wholesale  estab¬ 
lishments  of  Philadel¬ 
phia  furnish  the  re¬ 
tailers  of  Vineland 
with  nearly  all  the 
supplies  which  enables 
them  to  at  all  times 
carry  a  full  quota  of 
high  grade  goods. 


Retail  Section 

The  shopping  is  curied  on 
principally  on  Landis  street  for  a 
distance  of  >4 -mile;  some  smaller 
stores  on  side  streets. 

Residential  Features 

There  are  very  few  tenements, 
the  homes  being  mostly  of  the 
one  and  two-family  type. 


Trading  Area 

The  trading  area  extends  over  a  radius  of  about  five 
miles  and  includes  the  towns  of  Minotola,  Buena,  Landis- 
ville,  Newfield,  South  Vineland,  Noma,  Alliance,  Brock- 
manville,  Roaenhayn,  East  Vineland,  Malaga  and  Mew  Italy. 


Vineland  Journal  (E.) 


Newspapers 


Independent  (W.) 
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PERTH  AMBOY,  N.  J. 


Population 


1910  Centut  .  12.121 

Board  of  Trade  Eitimate,  City.  68,000 
Board  of  Trade  Eatimate,  City 
and  Suburban  .  80,000 


City 

Classed 

as 

Induitrial 


Kative  Whitea  . 

Foreign  Born  .  48''c 

Negroea  leaa  tban.,..  1% 


Engliah  Beading  ....  80"r 
Induatrial  Workera....  85% 
Home  Owners  .  60% 


Banks 

Saving!  .  1  Retources  . $8,812,133 

Trust  Companies  .  2  Resources  .  4,674,145 

National  Banks  .  2  Resources  .  5,605,447 

Schools 

PubUo  Grade  .  10  Pupils  . 7,900 

High  .  1  Pupils  .  685 

Parochial  .  7  Pupils  .  2,650 

In  eo'inection  with  the  public  schools  an  excellent  manual 
training  school  is  maintained.  There  are  several  good  busi¬ 
ness  colleges  in  the  city. 


Theatres 

One  vaudeville  house  with 
seating  capacity  of  1,500, 
and  2  motion  picture  houses 
1,200  each;  and  six  smaller 
ones,  8C0  to  900  each. 


Churches 

Batpist  1,  Catholic  9, 
Episcopal  2,  Lutheran  2, 
Hethodist  Episcopal  2. 
Jewish  2,  Presbyterian  1. 
ddveitist  1,  Congregational 
1.  Reformed  1,  Evangeli¬ 
cal  2. 


Location 

On  the  Penna.  Central  of  N.  jf.  and  Lehigh  R.  Rs.,  also 
connection  with  New  York  by  way  of  Tottenville  Ferry  and 
Staten  Island  Rapid  Transit  R.  R. 


Principal  Industries 

Architectural  terra  cotta,  refining  lead  and  copper, 
cigars,  pumps  and  valves,  vaseline  preparations,  handker¬ 
chiefs,  porcelain  sanitary  ware,  dye-stuffs,  chemicals, 
cooperage,  babbitt  metals,  solder,  shirt  waists,  ship  ventila¬ 
tors,  gray  iron  castings,  structural  iron  and  steel,  hollow- 
tile  fireproofing,  picture  acid,  Portland  cement,  varnish, 
enamel,  cornices,  skylights,  shipbuilding,  machinery,  fioor 
tile,  electrolytic  and  casting  copper,  smoking  tobacco,  in¬ 
sulated  wire  and  cables,  lead  products,  dye  intermediaries, 
iron  and  brass  castings,  brick. 


Special  Information 

Perth  Amboy  ranks  third  among  Now  Jersey  cities  as  an 
industrial  center.  The  annual  value  of  manufactured  prod¬ 
ucts  amounts  to  about  8165,000,000. 

Perth  Amboy  has  a  deep  water  shore  line  on  Staten 
Island  Sound,  Karitan  River  and  Raritan  bay,  with  dock¬ 
ing  facilities  for  ocean-going  vessels. 


Suburban  and  Farm  Residents 

Within  a  radius  of  7  miles  are  South  Amboy,  9,000;  Tot> 
tenville,  N,  Y.,  5,000;  Woodbridge,  12,000;  Sewaren,  700; 
Fords.  2,500;  and  Metuchen,  2,700,  and  a  prosperous  farm* 
ing  community. 


Wholesalers 

Grocers  .  1 

Provisions  .  5 

Fruits  .  1 

Confectionery  .  8 

Paper  .  2 

Cigars  .  5 

While  the  above 
wholesale  houses  sup¬ 
ply  most  of  the  needs 
of  local  retailers  the 
closeness  of  the  New 
Fork  houses,  with  their 
fine  delivery  service, 
insures  a  thorough  dis¬ 
tribution  of  nationally 
advertised  goods. 


Retail  Section 

The  principal  shopping  district 
extends  along  Smith  Street  about 
1  mile;  State  Street,  %  mile; 
New  Brunswick  Avenue,  1  mile] 
Madison  Avenue,  Fayette  Street 
and  Maple  Street,  about  mile 
each. 

There  are  also  many  stores  in 
the  outlying  districts  and  on  side 
streets  running  off  Smith  and 
State  Streets. 


Residential  Features 

The  residential  section  of  Perth 
Amboy  is  composed  principally  of 
one  and  two-family  houses,  with 
few  apartment  and  few  tene¬ 
ments,  There  are  many  beautiful 
homes  both  in  the  city  and  in  the 
suburban  sections. 


Retail  Outfit  for  Nationally  Advertised  Products 


Auto,  (Passenger) 

8 

Delicatessen  . 

10 

Garages  . 

23 

Milliners  . 

.  10 

Auto.  (Truck)  . . . 

4 

Dressmakers  . 

25 

Grocers  . 

198 

Opticians  . 

.  6 

Auto.  (Tires)  ... 

12 

Druggists  . 

16 

Hardware  . 

10 

Photographers  . . 

.  11 

Auto.  (Parts)  . . . 

12 

Dry  Goods  . 

47 

Hats  and  Caps .... 

108 

Pianos  . 

.  5 

Bakers  . 

28 

Department  Stores. 

4 

Jewelers  . 

23 

Plumbers  . 

.  20 

Cigar  Stores  .... 

89 

Electrical  . 

9 

Ladies’  Tailors  . . 

7 

Restaurants  .... 

.  21 

Cloaks  and  Suits. 

7 

Florists  . 

5 

Meat  Markets  . . . 

49 

Shoe  Dealers  . . . 

.  15 

Clothiers  . 

28 

Furniture . 

12 

Men*s  Furnishings 

9 

Sporting  Goods  . 

.  3 

Confectioners  .... 

40 

Furriers  . 

4 

Merchant  Tailors 

14 

Stationers  . 

.  12 

Trading  Area 

The  trading  area  of  Perth  Amboy  is  wide-spreading  on  account  of  the 
excellent  means  of  transportation  enjoyed  by  tbo  city. 

On  the  north  it  takes  in  Woodbridge,  Sewaren,  Chrome,  Carterette  and 
Port  Redding;  on  the  south  it  includes  South  Amboy,  Cliffwood,  Matteawan 
and  Keyport, 

In  tbe  eastern  direction  it  extends  to  Tottenville,  N.  T. ;  Pleasant 
Plains,  N.  Y.,  and  Atlantic,  N,  Y.,  and  other  places  on  Staten  Island, 
N.  Y. 

To  the  west  and  southwest  Fords,  Keasby,  Metuchen,  Old  Bridge,  Spotta- 
wood,  Helmette,  and  Jamesburg  are  included. 


,  Sources  from  which  figures  and  facts  were  secured — Board  of  Trade,  school  superintendent, 
’  bank  statements  and  other  reliable  sources. 


(  Perth  Amboy  Daily  News  (E) 
Newspapers]  **iddle»ex  chronicle  (W) 

(  Press  (W) 


PERTH  AMBOY 


and  the 


EVENING  NEWS 


have  grown  together  during  the  past  seventeen  years — the 
City  from  ten  thousand  to  more  than  fifty  thousand  popula¬ 
tion;  the  Evening  News  from  a  four-page  paper  to  one 
of  the  leading  dailies  of  the  State,  covering  thoroughly  a 
large  slice  of  the  best  part  of  the  best  State  in  the  Union. 

MR.  ADVERTISER,  YOU  CERTAINLY  CAN¬ 
NOT  AFFORD  TO  OVERLOOK  EITHER  THE 
TERRITORY  OR  THE  PAPER  IN  MAKING  UP 
YOUR  LIST. 

Reasonable  Cooperation  Gladly  Given. 


For  data  and  other  information,  write  direct  or  to 
our  Foreign  Representative,  Frank  R.  Northrup,  303 
Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City,  or  Association  Buileb 
ing,  Chicago. 
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Long  Branch,  N.  J. 


Population 

1910  Ceniut  .  18,700 

Chamber  of  Commerce  Eitimate, 

City  .  18,000 

Chamber  of  Commerce  Eatimate, 

City  and  Suburban  .  28,000 


City 

Classed 

as 

Resort  and 
Industrial 


Native  Whitei  . 

..  88% 

English  Beading 

. 98% 

Foreign  Bom  . 

..  10% 

Industrial  Workers  . . .  10% 

Negroes  . 

..  2% 

Home  Owners  . . 

.  80% 

Banks 

SUte  . 

....  1 

Besources  . 

,.$1,885,792 

....  8 

..  8,588.278 

National  . 

....  1 

Resources  . . 

..  1,782.914 

Schools 

Public  Grade . 

....  8 

No.  of  Pupils  . . . 

. 2.510 

High  . 

....  1 

Mo.  of  Pupils  . . . 

.  500 

Parochial  . 

....  1 

No.  of  Pupils  . . . 

.  350 

Theatres 

Churches 

Three  motion  picture 

houses  with  seating  capaci¬ 
ties  of  8.800.  1.800  and  900. 

Methodist.  4;  Episcopal. 
8;  Presbyterian,  8;  Baptist, 
8;  Boman  Catholic,  8;  Jew- 
Uh,  8. 

Location 

On  Atlantic  coaat  80  miles  south  of  New  York;  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  Central  of  Mew  Jersey  and  Mew  York  and  Long 
Branch  railroads  five  excellent  transportation  facilities. 

Principal  Industries 

The  principal  industries  of  I-ong:  Branch  are  enraged  in 
the  manufacture  of  the  following  goods;  Silk  goods,  rain¬ 
coats.  clothing,  uniforms,  postal  cards,  skin  dyeing,  shirt 
waists,  underwear,  blouses,  children’s  clothing,  skirts, 
women’s  dresses,  buttons,  night  robes,  pajamas,  doll  beads, 
hats,  sash  doors  and  blinds. 


Special  Information 

Long  Branch  has  twenty  industries,  employing  about  1,000 
people.  The  annual  output  amounts  to  $8,980,000,  with  an 
average  payroll  of  about  $20,000. 

Long  Branch  has  a  wide  reputation  as  one  of  the  most 
popular  resorts  on  the  Atlantic,  where  upwards  of  75.000 
people  from  all  parts  of  the  United  States  make  their 
homes  during  the  summer  months,  making  it  an  ideal  field 
to  advertise  national  commodities. 


Suburban  end  Farm  Residents 

Eatontown,  8,000;  West  Lung  Branch,  950;  Little  Sil¬ 
ver;  Deal;  and  prosperous  farming  communities  throughout 
Monmeuth  county. 


Wholesalers 

Grocers  .  1 

Provisions  .  8 

Confectioners  .  1 

While  the  wholesale 
establishments  located 
in  Long  Branch  are  ex¬ 
cellent  the  retail  mer¬ 
chants  depend  largely 
on  the  very  good  ser¬ 
vice  rendered  them  by 
the  wholesale  estab¬ 
lishments  of  Mew 
York. 


Retail  Section 

The  retail  shopping  section  ex¬ 
tends  along  Broadway  about  V* 
of  a  mile,  and  on  Second  and 
Third  Avenues.  There  are  also 
some  shops  in  the  up-town  sec¬ 
tion. 

Residential  Features 

The  residences  of  Long  Branch 
consist  of  a  large  number  of  one 
and  two  family  houses;  no  tene¬ 
ment  district. 

There  are  a  large  number  of 
very  beautiful  and  substantial 
homes  in  the  immediate  vicinity, 
owned  by  people  who  make  this 
section  their  summer  residence. 


Retail  Outlet  for  Nationally  Advertised  Products 


Auto.  (Passenger).  15 
Auto,  (Truck)  ...  8 

Auto.  (Tires)  - 18 

Auto.  (Parts)  - 20 

Bakers  .  If 

Cigar  Stores  . 49 

Cloaks  and  Suits..  7 

Clothiers  .  4 

Confectioners  ....  18 


Delicatessen  .  6 

Dressmakers  .  30 

Druggists  .  9 

Dry  Goods  .  15 

Department  Stores  2 

Electrical  .  18 

Florists  .  8 

Furniture  .  6 

Furriers  .  4 


Garages  . 24 

Grocers  . 73 

Hardware  .  4 

Hats  and  Caps ....  8 

Jewelers  .  4 

Ladies’  Tailors  . .  5 

Meat  Markets  ....  81 
Men’s  Furnishings.  10 
Merchant  Tailors  .  7 


Milliners  .  6 

Opticians  .  4 

Photographers  ....  8 

Pianos  .  4 

Plumbers  .  16 

restaurants  .  7 

Shoe  Dealers  .  15 

Sporting  Goods  ...  6 

Stationers  .  6 


Trading  Area 

The  trading  area  of  Long  Branch  extends  over  a  radius  of 
about  18  miles  and  includes,  Elberon.  West  End.  Eatontown, 
Shrewsbury,  Deal,  Little  Silver,  Bed  Bank,  West  Long 
Branch,  Bumson,  North  Long  Branch,  Sea  Bright,  Monmouth 
Beach,  Oceanport. 

Excellent  automobile  roads,  convenient  trolley  service,  and 
good  train  schedules  enable  people  in  this  territory  to  shop  in 
Long  Branch, 


NOTE: 


Sources  from  uhich  figures  and  facts  were  secured — Chamber  of  Commerce, 
school  board,  bank  statements  and  other  reliable  sources. 


Newspapers  | 


Long  Branch  Daily  Becord 

(E). 

Monmouth  American  (W). 


The  Long  Branch  Daily  Record 

published  daily  in  Long  Branch,  N.  J.,  “The  City  Beautiful,”  which  is  rapidly  coming  to  the  front 
industrially  but  not  in  a  way  to  injure  its  Resort  activities. 

“THE  RECORD”  is  located  in  the  most  thickly  populated  section  of  Monmouth  County, 
which  it  thoroughly  covers. 


The  people  in  this  territory  have  money  to  spend  for  nationally  advertised  goods — they  are 
an  educated,  prosperous  people  and  “THE  LON(^  BRANCH  DAILY  RECORD”  is  their 
favorite  daily  newspaper. 

Sample  copies  and  rate  cards  sent  on  request  to  advertising  agencies  and  national  advertisers. 
Issued  every  day  excepting  Sundays  and  Legal  Holidays  by 

THE  F.  M.  TAYLOR  PUBLISHING  CO. 

LONG  BRANCH,  N.  J. 


Bryant  B.  Newcomb,  General  Manager 


Herbert  S.  Meyers,  Advertising  Manager 
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Population 


City 

Classed 


1910  Centut  .  10,150 

Chamber  of  Commerce  Estimate,  OS 

City  .  14,000  Industrial 

Chamber  of  Commerce  Estimate,  and 

City  and  Suburban .  30,000  Summer  Resort 

Native  Whites  . 90"r  English  Reading  - 97% 

Foreign  Born  .  5%  Industrial  Workers  ,,  4% 

Negroes  .  5%  Home  >  Owners  . 3,000 

Summer  . 160,000 

Banks 

Sa^ing^s  .  1  Resouii’ces  . $4,084,830 

Trust  Co .  2  Resources  .  3,584.027 

Rational  .  1  Resources  .  1,814,626 

Schools 

Public  Grade  .  4  No,  of  Pupils .  2,300 

High  .  1  No,  of  Pupils  .  550 


Theatres 

Five  motion  picture 
houses;  seating  capacity  of 
5,500;  one  vaudeville  seating 
1,500, 


Churches 

Methodist  Episcopal,  5; 
Christian  Scienoe,  1;  Roman 
Catholic,  2;  Episcopal,  1; 
Presbyterian,  1;  Baptist,  3; 
Lutheran,  1;  Dutch  Re¬ 
formed,  1, 


Location 

On  the  North  Jersey  Shore  of  Atlantic  Ocean  about  50 
miles  from  New  York  and  80  miles  from  Philadelphia,  On 
Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey  Central  railroads;  steamship 
line  connects  with  New  York, 

Principal  Industries 

Included  in  the  line  of  manufactured  goods  in  Monmouth 
County  are:  Women’s  underwear,  uniforms,  clothing,  night¬ 
gowns,  pajamas,  dyed  furs,  ivory  buttons,  silk  goods,  hats 
and  caps,  rugs,  soft  drinks,  canned  goods,  porcelain  goods, 
children's  clothing,  toys,  drumheads,  wood  products. 

The  total  amount  of  goods  manufactured  anniully  through¬ 
out  Monmouth  County,  of  which  Asbury  Park  is  the  center, 
totals  $25,000,000  in  value  annually. 

Fishing  along  the  North  Jersey  shore  amounts  to  many 
thousands  of  dollars  each  season. 

Special  Information 

The  summer  visitors  at  Asbury  Park  spend  $1,500,000 
each  season  for  accommodations,  and  in  addition  to  this 
amount  spend  nearly  $1,000,000  in  the  local  stores  and  for 
amusements. 

These  visitors  are  taken  care  of  for  the  most  part  in 
hotels  and  boarding  houses,  among  the  former  being  some 
of  the  most  up-to-date  resort  hostelries  in  the  country. 

Tile  farm  products  of  Monmouth  County  amount  to  over 
$8,000,000  annually. 

The  per  capita  wealth  of  Asbury  Park  is  $2,507.94. 


Suburban  and  Farm  Residents 

The  suburban  towns  include  Ocean  Grove,  Bradley  Beach, 
Avon,  Belmar,  Como,  Spring  Lake,  Sea  Girt,  and  Manasquan 
on  the  south;  and  Loch  Arbour,  Allenhurst,  Deal  Beach, 
Edberon,  West  End,  and  Oakhurst  on  the  north.  In  addi¬ 
tion  the  farming  territory  of  Monmouth  County  looks  to 
Asbury  Park  as  the  shopping  center. 


Wholesalers 

Grocers .  1 

Provisions  .  2 

Fruits  .  1 

Confectionery  .  1 

Tobacco  .  1 

The  proximity  of  the 
New  York  and  Phila¬ 
delphia  markets  guar¬ 
antees  to  the  retailers 
of  Asbury  Park  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  at  all 
times  have  on  hand 
full  lines  of  goods 
which  cannot  be  sup¬ 
plied  by  local  whole¬ 
salers,  The  excellent 
railroad  and  motor 
truck  facilities  make 
this  service  possible. 


Retail  Section 

The  shopping  section  extends 
along  Cookman  Avenue  about  Vk 
mile;  on  Mattison  Avenue  two 
blocks;  and  on  the  west  aide 
aiong  Springwood  Avenue. 

Residential  Features 

Mostly  one-family  houses,  and 
along  the  beautiful  and  well- 
oared-for  avenues  leading  from 
the  shore  are  many  handsome 
summer  homes,  forming  a  colony 
of  well-to-do  residents.  There  are 
no  tenements,  a  small  group  of 
workers  live  in  one-family  houses 
in  the  western  section  of  the  city. 

There  are  also  many  high-grade 
boarding  houses  and  smaller 
hotels  for  the  accommodation  of 
summer  visitors. 


Retail  Outlet  for  Nationally  Advertised  Products 


Trading  Area 


Auto.  (Truck)  . . 
Auto.  (Tires)  . . . 
Auto,  (Parts)  . . . 

Bakers  . 

Cigar  Stores  . 

Cloaks  and  Suits. 

Clothiers  . 

Confectioners  . . . 


15 

Dellcateixen 

.  3 

Garages  .  18 

Milliners  . 

9 

5 

Dreismakers 

.  35 

Grocers  .  30 

Opticians  . . . . 

6 

18 

Druggist! 

.  8 

Hardware  .  4 

Photographers  . . . . 

2 

12 

Dry  Goods  . 

.  3 

Hats  and  Capa....  3 

Pianos  . 

3 

4 

Department 

Stores  3 

Jewelers  .  10 

Plumbers  . 

15 

15 

Electrical 

.  5 

Ladles’  Tailors ....  4 

Restaurants  . 

7 

5 

Florists  . . . , 

.  2 

Keat  Markets  ...  10 

Shoe  Dealers  . 

6 

5 

Furniture  . . . 

.  3 

Men's  Furnishings.  3 

Sporting  Goods _ 

5 

12 

Furriers  . . . . 

.  2 

Merchant  Tailors . .  5 

Stationers  . 

.8 

Tyj-^rpiTi  Sources  from  which  figures  and  facts  were  secured — Chamber  of  Commerce, 
IN  U 1  Ei ;  school  board,  bank  statements  and  other  reliable  resources. 


Asbury  Park  enjoys  one  of  the  most  prosperous  trading  areas  in  the 
state.  During  the  summer  season  there  is  a  vast  amount  of  wealth  in 
circulation,  as  the  summer  visitors'  demands  are  great  and  varied. 

To  the  north  the  trading  area  extends  to  Long  Branch  A  Eatontown, 
Maribore,  Colts  Neck,  To  the  south  to  Lakewood,  Spring  Lake,  Point 
Pleasant,  Toms  River,  Allenwood,  Manasquan.  To  the  west  it  includes 
Adelphia,  Farmlngdale,  Allaire,  Freehold  and  Squantum. 

In  Monmouth  and  Ocean  Counties  are  embraced  the  great  garden  truck 
centers  of  New  Jersey.  The  residents  of  this  farming  section  are  prosper¬ 
ous  and  make  Asbury  Park  their  shopping  center.  They  constitute  a  high- 
class  market  for  nationally  advertised  goods  of  all  kinds. 
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NO  comprehensive  advertising  campaign  can  be  planned  for  New 
Jersey  that  omits  the  North  Jersey  Shore  District — the  section  so 
thoroughly  dominated  by  THE  ASBURY  PARK  PRESS. 

THIS  territory,  of  which  Monmouth  County  is  the  heart,  produced 
during  1919  farm  products  valued  at  more  than  nine  million  dollars,  and 
during  the  same  period  its  industries  turned  out  more  than  twenty-five 
million  dollars  worth  of  manufactured  goods. 

THE. resort  feature  of  this  territory  is  one  that  cannot  be  over¬ 
looked.  During  the  summer  the  population  of  this  section  is  more  than 
doubled.  The  majority  of  the  visitors  are  not  one-day  pleasure  seekers 
but  are  vacationists  spending  from  two  weeks  to  four  months  at  the 
shore,  either  in  the  hotels  or  in  cottages  rented  for  the  season.  Inves¬ 
tigation  shows  that  these  visitors  read  the  local  newspaper  and  thus  i? 
made  available  to  the  national  advertiser  a  wide  and  responsive  market. 

AN  enormous  retail  business  is  done  throughout  the  county,  thus 
insuring  adequate  distribution — a  point  not  to  be  ignored  by  the  adver¬ 
tiser.  The  bulk  of  this  retail  business  is  done  in  Asbury  Park — “The 
Commercial  Centre  of  Monmouth  County.” 

FEW  sections  can  offer  the  national  advertiser  such  a  varied  and 
responsive  market — a  prosperous  agricultural  population,  a  well  paid 
industrial  group,  and  100,000  additional  summer  residents  drawn  from 
all  parts  of  the  United  States. 

THE  ASBURY  PARK  PRESS  does  not  attempt  a  statewide  cir¬ 
culation.  It  endeavors  to  thoroughly  cover  its  field,  and  its  success 
may  be  measured  by  the  fact  that: 

NINETY-FIVE  PERCENT  OF  ITS  CIRCU¬ 
LATION  IS  CONCENTRATED  IN  THE 
NEW  JERSEY  SHORE  DISTRICT 


THE  NEWSPAPER  THAT  DOMINATES  THE  NORTH  JERSEY  SHORE 

THE  ASBURY  PARK  PRESS 

Evening  and  Sunday  Editions 

Member  A.  B.  C.  and  The  Assoeiated  Press  Standard  Rate  Card. 


Frank  R.  Northrup,  Special  Representative, 

303  Fifth  Ave.,  N.  Y.  City  Association  Bldg.,  Chicago 
J.  Lyle  Kinmonth,  Publisher,  Asbury  Park,  New  Jersey 
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